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THE SURGEON GENERAL’S REPORT BY THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



TUESDAY, MARCH SI, 1078 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Communications, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met. pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 5110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. John O. Pastore (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pastore, Cannon, Hollings, Balcer, Cook, and 
Stevens. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 

Senator Pastoiu:. The hour of 10 having been reached, this hear- 
ing will come to order. I have an opening statement which will be 
slightly longer than usual and I would hope that both the members of 
the committee, the witnesses, and the publio will bear with me while 
I read it into the record. 

Then Senator Baker has a statement to make ; and then, according to 
protocol and the courtesies of the committee, we have a member of the 
House of Representatives here who has a statement to make with ref- 
erence to this report. We will hear him first and then we will hear Dr. 
Steinfeld, the Surgeon General. And then we will proceed to call other 
witnesses. 

Today the committee continues a task it began over 8 years ago, 
when, on March 5, 1969, 1 wrote to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, requesting that he direct the Surgeon General of the 
United States to appoint a committee of distinguished men and women 
from whatever professions and disciplines he deemed appropriate to 
conduct a study which would establish insofar as possible the effects, 
if any, violence on television has on children. 

One week later, on March 12, the then Surgeon General, Dr. William 
H. Stewart, appeared before this committee in open hearing and ad- 
vised us he was going to appoint an expert panel to study the question 
in a few weeks. 

On June 3, 1969, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
issued a public statement announcing the appointment of the Surgeon 
General’s Scientific Advisory Committee. The statement listed the 
members of the Committee, their backgrounds and affiliations, and also 
stated that the broadcast industry had been invited to consult in the 
development of this research. 

Staff members assigned to these hearings : Nicholas Zapple and John D. Hardy. 

U) 
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Periodically, from that time until today the Committee has received 
ill open hearing progress reports from Dr, Stewart and his successor! 
the present Surgeon General. Dr. Steinfeld. 

I was determined from the outset that the Surgeon General have 
absolute discretion to seleot his Committee and conduct the study I 
had requested. In fact, my initial request was specifically stated m 
those terms. 

The absolute discretion I requested was intended to insulate him 
not only from Government or political pressures but pressures from 
any source whatsoever. 

On May 7, 1970, more than one year after creation of the Surgeon 
General’s Committee, I received a letter from Dr. James Jenkins, 
Chairman of the Board of Scientific Affairs of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, raising certain questions about the manner m 
which the Surgeon General’s Committee was selected. 

On June 18, 1970. I receive a report from the Surgeon General, 
Dr. Steinfeld, in which he stated, among other things, the following: 



As a general policy, HEW does not allow Industry an opportunity to review 
potential nominations for membership to any advisory committee, whether It 
affects that industry or not. However, in the past nine years there have been two 
exceptions to this policy, which we feel were In the public interest. 

These exceptions were the Surgeon General’s Committee on Smoking and 
Health, and the Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behavior. In each of these cases, members of the affected Industry were given 
a long list of highly qualified candidates for the Committee and were invited 
to indicate any doubts they might have concerning the scientific impartiality 
of any of the individuals on that list. _ ,, , . 

It is important to recognize that the industry did not affirmatively assist in 
the selection process but sinply registered objections to individuals whom It 
felt were not impartial. In the case of the Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior, there were objections by industry to seven of the 40 names 
proposed. 

Surgeon General William Stewart chose to select the members for service 
on this Advisory Committee from those candidates to whom there were no objec- 
tions raised by members of the industry. Tills special procedure was carefully 
considered and used to prevent any charges that the Government was intimidat- 
ing that industry or violating the First Amendment rights of that industry 
should the Surgeon General's Committee report on the research results prove 
highly critical of the television industry . 

Without objection, the letters of Dr. Jenkins and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral will be placed in the record of this hearing. 

(The letters follow.) 

University ov Minnesota, 

Center for Research in Human Learning, 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 7, 1970. 



Hon. John O. Pastore, 

U.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator : In my capacity as Chairman of the Board of Scientific Affairs 
of the American Psychological Association. I received the enclosed letter. The 
letter charges that the networks were permitted to censor the list of candidates 
for the Surgeon-General’s Committee on Television and Social Bebpvior. 

Knowing of your interest, in this matter. I am turning to you for help. If these 
charges are true, the American Psychological Association will protest vigorously 
to Secretary Finch. We would greatly appreciate your help in making inquiries 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in an effort to get the facts 
of the matter before us. 

Thank you for your kind assistance. 

Sincerely, 

James J. Jenkins, 

Chairman, Board of Scientific Affairs, American Psychological Association. 
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Stanford University, 
Department or Gommuncxations, 

Stanford, Calif,, April 6, 1910 . 

Professor .Tames Jenkins, 

Department of Psychology, 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Professor Jenkins t 1 am au APA member writing to you in your 
capacity as Chairman of the Board of Scientific Advisors of APA. I recently 
learned that security black-listing was not the uily basis for keeping people off 
of HEW Scientific Advisory Committees. In the case of the Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior, appointed last 
July, a list of forty respective names was compiled. A letter was then sent to 
the heads of the three television networks asking if they had any objection 
to any of the names listed. Six names were objected to including Lenard Berko* 
wits of the University of Wisconsin and Al Bandura of Stanford. None of the 
six names objected to by the industry was appointed to the committee, although 
both the Research Director of CBS and the Research Director of NBC, as well 
as two academic people who are regular consultants to CBS are included on the 
committee. 

In a conversation with Donald Bliss of Finch’s office, 1 was assured that thi 
facts as I had presented them were correct and that they were looking into 
the matter, but I do not yet have an admission in writing or other written 
confirmation. In an attempt to get the facts stated in writing. I arranged to have 
Senator Lee Metcalf send the enclosed letter to Finch. I will let you know then 
a report is received. I am also enclosing a copy of a letter I sent to Bliss after 
my latest conversation with him. 

My purpose in writing is to suggest that this be brought to the attention of the 
APA Board of Scientific Advisors at their next meeting in case the Board wishes 
to take any action. 

Yours sincerely, 

Edwin B. Parker, 
Associate Professor. 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Public Health Service, 
Wmbintjion, D.C., June 18, 1910. 

Hon. John O. Pastore, 

U.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Pastore : The Secretary has naked me to respond to the Inquiry 
of May 7, 1970, you received from Dr. James J. Jenkins on the procedures used In 
the appointment of members to the Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Com* 
mittee on Television and Social Behavior. 

As a general policy, HEW does not allow Industry an opportunity to review po- 
tential nominations for membership to any advisory committee, whether It affects 
that Industry or not However, in the past nine years there have been two excep- 
tions to tills policy, which we feel were In the public interest. 

These exceptions were the Surgeon General's Committee on Smoking and 
Health, and the Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behavior. In each of these cases, members of the affected Industry were given 
a long list of highly qualified candidates for the Committee and were invited 
to Indicate any doubts they might have concerning the scientific Impartiality of 
any of the individuals on that list. 

It is Important to recognize that the Industry did not affirmatively assist in the 
selection process but simply registered objections to individuals whom it felt 
were not impartial. In the case of the Advisory Committee on Television and So- 
cial Behavior, there weie objections by industry to seven of the 40 names 
proposed. 

Surgeon General William Stewart chose to select the members for service on 
this Advisory Committee from those candidates to whom there were no objections 
raised by members of the Industry. This special procedure was carefully con- 
sidered and used to prevent any charges that the Government was intimidating 
that industry or violating the First Amendment rights of that industry should the 
Surgeon General’s Committee report on the research results prove highly critical 
of the television industry. 
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Since it was in response to your request that Secretary Finch directed r. 
Stewart to appoint this advisory group, you are of course already aware o m 
early work or the Committee from the progress report that was made to you last 
winter. As you know, the purpose of this Committee Is to initiate and evaluate 
original research. I am pleased to report to you that the entire $1 million made 
available tor this program has been allocated among over twenty new research 
projects, and the work Is now actively underway. 

This research covers a broad spectrum of Inquiry and includes wo. oelng ac- 
complished by some of our most competent research scientists at sc re of the 
major centers for mass communication research. The only criterion for the sup* 
port of this work has been the quality and scientific merit of the r»?arc;>. Thus, 
one of the seven Individuals not appointed to the Advisory Committee is doing 
one of the major pieces of research in this program. Indeed, some scientists were 
not actively considered for membership on the committee precisely because It was 
hoped they would pursue research which would make an important contribution 
to the overall findings and conclusions of the total study. 

I know that the work, while still at an early stage, Is proceeding well. I am 
sura that Dr. Jenkins and Dr. Parker share with us the hope that this research 
effort will provide significant new information in this very Important area of 
television and social behavior. 

If I can be of further assistance on this matter, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 



Jsssc L. Steinpeld, M.D., 

Surgeon General. 



Senator Pasture. I believe that the offer of veto even though it in- 
volved only seven of the 40 names compiled by the Surgeon General 
■was most unfortunate. However, I am reassured by the advisory com- 
mittee’s discussion of this issue and their recommendations. 

However, we do have a report which in the words of the Surgeon 
General “represent substantially m>re knowledge than we had. two 
years ago.” 

The critical importance of every additional bit of knowledge we ac- 
quire is best put m perspective I believe by the words of an eminent 
psychiatrist writing on the subject of violence. He said: 



It all depends on what value we place on human life. 

We do not know what small seeds may have been sown that may come to fruit 
in unfavorable circumstances arising much later. If the mass media seduce only 
one child each year to unfeeling, violent attitudes, and this child Influences yearly 
only one other child, who In turn affects only one other, there would be In 20 
years 1.048,575 violence-prone people. The mass-media audience Is so large that 
what their apologist call very few may be actually a very large number indeed. In 
1952 only the very small proportion of 0.024 percent per 100.000 died In auto- 
mobile accidents. Applied to the whole population of the United States, that 
means that 87,794 people lost their liyes. 



The findings and conclusions of the report, and the methods em- 
ployed to conduct the study itself, are all being thoroughly scrutinized 
by the scientific community; and I would hope their examination will 
be vigorous and take many forms. 

To everyone who has read it — layman as well as scientists — it is 
apparent the report is couched in conservative, cautious terms. After 
all this is a highly complex subject. Nevertheless certain basic con- 
clusions have emerged. During the course of these hearings the com- 
mittee will hear from the Surgeon General, members of his com- 
mittee, and many of the experts who did original research for the 
report. Among other things, I would hope these distinguished men 
and women will spell out as simply as possible for the benefit of us 
all what these conclusions are ; and what steps the Surgeon General, 
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the scientific community, the agencies of Government, and the broad- 
cast industry and should take in view of them. Mi**. 

As I said on September 28, 1071, when the Surgeon General ap- 
— ■* -* — j * - a, progress report : 



«• • • I would hope that the Surgeon General In due time wiU come befo^thls 
Committee, not with a lot of Ifs and buts, but wiU tell us to ® 



whether the broadcasters ought to he 
this area, because it might have an e J 



tut 'on notice and be very, very camul Tn 
' on certain people. 



In a like vein other scientific experts are also invited to come for- 
ward and express their views to the committee. This then is one level 
on which I believe critical examination of the report should proceed. 

The report specifically outlines additional areas which member or 
the advisory committee believe worthy of further study. Hopefully 
this matter will be explored, and various sectors of the scientific com- 
munity will tell the committee of their plans to pursue these issues as 
well as others which may be relevant to the central question we are 



seeking to unsw©r* 

And, I would hope we would not stop our examination of the report 
at that point. There are many who contend that the research and studies 
underlying the report support much stronger and more positive con- 
clusions than the Surgeon General’s committee unanimously made. 
We should have the benefit of these views. It is only prudent to do so. 
Not in a spirit of acrimony or incrimination, but with the thought 
foremost in mind that from the give and take of controversy the best 



ideas will emerge. . 

Similarly, many highly impacted members of the scientific com- 
munity feel that additional methods of studying the effects of our 
current television fare should have been employed. 

For example, one eminent psychiatrist wlio has done considerable 
work in the field has over the years urged that the problem be studied 
clinically by examination and observation of children, followup studies 
over a considerable period, analysis of early conditioning, study of 
physique, of social situation, and so forth. 

The aim of clinical study is to take a longitudinal view of a child’s 
life, and his psychological process. 

In this connection, the report of the Surgeon General’s committee 
noted the paucity of information about the influence of television on 
the psychological growth and development of young children. 

According to the report, considerable discussion within the com- 
mittee centered upon the desirability of exploring the hypothesis that 
television is a factor in early childhood experience that substantially 
shapes the aggressive potentiality of most children, which may then 
be later influenced by the ongoing effects of violence-viewing on 
television. 

For whatever reasons, only a small portion of the committee's re- 
search v T as focused on this area. 

The Surgeon General, of course, had absolute discretion to proceed 
as lie in his expertise saw fit. I for one, as a layman, do not feel qualified 
to weigh the merits of this contention. But as one who is directly 
responsible to the American people, together with my colleagues, I 
believe it is incumbent upon me to see that scientific opinion on both 
sides of the issue is thoroughly explored. Again not for reasons of 
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incrimination or fault finding, but to assist the dedicated men and 
women who are studying this problem. It may be that there are addi* 
tional methods of research which will add significantly to what we 
now know. If so, the scientific community should be supported and 
encouraged in its endeavors. 

Other members of the scientific community have maintained that 
studies should focus on television program content, not children. 

In their view television ia our Electronic folklore.’ As such it is, 
along with the family, a principal socialising agency for our children. 
A prnnr ,y wav in which we teach, inculcate, and orient them to our 
loyalties, standards, judgments, and values. 

I believe the language of the report eloquently recognises the im- 
portance of television in this respect : 



sue H^ a J oM I J1 ’ es ® atto S am* human beings as animal-., .e, 
without conscience, or without concern for the persons they care for or who care 
for them, since to do so endorses and facilitates the dehumanization and destruc- 
tion of the victims of that treatment Overt or subtle cues about the victims’ char- 

SfiuSf?? 8 ?*, ay in the Hewer's mind images which he identifies and 

oimthes in himself. He then represses, renounces, and imposes them upon some 
cteuuinaimea outsider. 

Instrfar as television presents victims with which viewers cannot identify and 
empathize, it may encourage viewers to accept and endorse violence as a sim- 
plistic solution to the conflict portrayed. Insofar as television more realistically 
presents both hnman beings and human conflict) In their complex human form 
rather than in simplistic dehumanized form. It could well offer opportunity for 
more full experience as a human being. While there might be less pleasure and 
more conflict, more humanity would be encouraged In viewers. 

It seems to me that here perhaps is an area w hore the television in- 
dustry can take the initiative and imaginatively produce programs 
that will reflect these noble ideas. After all, television is a substantial 
part of our cultural environment; and it has the freedom to decide 
whether it will upgrade or pollute that environment. 

Briefly, I have tried to outline what I hope will bo the tenor of these 
hearings, and what I believe we can accomplish in the days ahead. 

. We all must constantly realize, however, our journey is just begin- 
ning. Long and arduous effort is still before us. 

Now the Chair recognizes the Senator from Tennessee. 



opening statement by senator baker 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, thank you verv much. 

May rbegin this brief statement first, by commending you for your 
leadership in this very important field. Because of Senator Pastore’s 
efforts beginning in 1969 and the dedication of the Surgeon General, 
his Advisory Committee, and the researchers, we today nave a report 
that takes us beyond the personal beliefs and educated guesses that 
have been the basis for previous action or inaction by the FCC, broad- 
casters and the Congress. 

President Nixon has said that by the time an average child finishes 
high school, he lias had approximately 11,000 hours of school and 
14,000 hours of television. That fact alone should put us on notice that 
we must understand the influence and effect of television on our chil- 
dren. v\ liile some questions have been answered bv this report, others 
remain and in fact as our society evolves, there will probably continue 
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to be changes in the relationship between television and our society 
causing new questions to arise. . 

It is obvious that tho task of the advisory committee was not 
easy. Social behavior and mental health are not subject to precise 
analysis. And where specific conclusions are possible^t is often dim'* 
cult to translate those conclusions into publio policy. This frustrating 
dilemma was alluded to by the advisory committee in its discussion 
of Prof. Scott Ward’s study of tho effect of television advertising 
on children : 

On the one hand, It Is possible to speculate that early experiences with ques- 
tionable television advertising engenders a high degree of cynicism among youth- 
ful viewers which may reflect Itself ultimately In a general sense of distrust 
and alienation. In contrast, these hind ■? of early experiences may very well be 
viewed as helping to develop the kind <* healthy skepticism that will serve to 
immunise viewers against propaganda, 

Bufc tentative as the conclusions of uiis report i.iay be, they must not 
be used os an excuse to postpone their serious consideration by parents, 
educators, government, ana the broadcasting industry. As others will 
inevitably do. I find some questions contained in the report more in- 
teresting than others, I will be particularly interested in the effect of 
the child’s environment on his behavior and how the r arious factors 
in that environ. >it affect his reaction to television and televised 
violence. 

I look forward to receiving the views of all of our witnesses. I realize 
this is a complex area and there may be some controversy about th> 
conclusions. But everyone— the broadcasters. FCG, Congress, ed^ca 
tors, and parents— look to the scientific community for advice. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

senator Pastore. Thank you. Would any other member of the com- 
mittee like to make an opening statement ? 

The Chair will recognize the Honorable Representative John M, 
Murphy of New York. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. MURPHY, TJ.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FRuM THE 16TH DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Mvrphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for affording me the opportunity to appear before you today. 
I hope that this committee can finally come to grips with the problem 
of TV violence. Previous attempts to do this on the part of several 
House and Senate committees, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the President’s Commission on Violence have been marked 
by failure. I say failure because the groups I have referred to have 
deplored violence on television ; they have, with varying degrees of 
sophistication, pointed to TV violence as a negative influence on human 
behavior; and they were lulled into inaction with promise from the 
TV industry that there would be a diminishment of violence if tho 
industry were allowed to clean up its own house. 

The net result of all of this has been a lamentable cipher. 

Over and above the question of whether TV violence is harmful, 
the networks have, for the past 18 years, assiduously violated their 
own codes of ethics and standards of broadcasting. In the face of this 
18-year history of failure at self-control, I feel it is safe to conclude 
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that- we cannot depend on the TV industry to dean its own house of 
TV violence* 

They obviously will not. 

As proof of this. I offer a just released report entitled “Tho Vio- 
lence Index; A Eatinffof Various Aspects of Dramatic Violence on 
Prime-Time Network Television } 1907 through 1970.” I have been 
asked ter the author of the reporLDr, George Gerbner of the Annen- 
berg School of Communications. University of Pennsylvania, to sub- 
mit this document to this committee. The findings prove again what 
those of us who have been involved with this issuehave always known. 
The networks are infatuated with violence. 

The portrayal of violence is one of the easiest ways to attract an au- 
dience and most important of all, it sells soap. 

I will submit the entire Gerbner study for the record, and would 
observe that there has not been the diminution in TV violence that 
has been promised throughout the years. To the contrary, the long- 
term trend is in the direction of increased violence. 

This study not only shows us how much violence has saturated our 
TV screens, but it also measures just how brutal, savage or prolonged 
the violence was. The study shows that while the overall violence rat- 
ings of network programs declined slightly over the years coveted, 
me vie violence on TV rose sharply as did so-called comic-violence. 
Children’s cartoons are still by far the most violent and new programs 
were more violent each year than were programs continued from the 
previous year. 

The report summary concludes with the statement: “The violence 
trends were similar for each of the networks exoept that by 1970, 
ABC’s rating has equaled that of CBS, traditionally the least violent, 
with NBC clearly emerging as the most violent.” This is not surpris- 
ing to me in view of the outstanding effort the National Broadcasting 
Co. has expended over the years to influence investigations of the 
impact of televised violence on youth. 

, This company which has led the fight to negate the efforts of those 
m Government who were trying to eliminate programing based on 
the pulp magazine concept of prurient sex and violence for violence’s 
sake, far outdistances its competitors in this area— even as bad as the 
others are. In 1 week’s sample of prime time and Saturday morning 
programs in 1970, nearly 90 percent of NBC’s programing contained 
episodes of violence. This was opposed to an average of 73 percent for 
the other two networks. 

The “kill ratio,’’ that is, all those involved in killing either as killers 
or as killed or both, of NBC was four times as groat as the American 
Broadcasting Co. and twice that of CBS. 

The violence index, which is derived from a complicated formula 
that measures incidence, rate, saturation, characterization, and lethal 
violence, developed by Dr. Gerbner and his associates, shows NBC at 
the 203-percent level as opposed to 161 percent for the other two net- 
works. That is on the basis of a possible BOO percent. 

I am convinced that the only thing that could have prevented this 
mass commitment to violence on the part of the network would have 
been a strong statement from the scientific community that such a com- 
mitment was indood injurious to the social well-being of the citizens 
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of thip Nation. That is why I looked with hope on tho request of the 
chairman of tills committee* Chairman Pastors, when he asked that 
the Surgeon General embark on a solenfciflo assessment of the impact 
of crime, violence, and brutality-saturated television on the people of 
the United States. 

The first misgivings, of course, came in the wake of the disclosure 
that the TV industry aotually had a major role to play in the makeup 
of the advisory committee to the Surgeon General. After many 
months of apparent industry manipulation and internal struggle, the 
report was Issued and our original misgivings were partly confirmed. 
It appeared that while the Tv industry coula no longer prevent Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research from coming to fruition as they did undor 
the Ribiooff committee, they did arrange it so that they oould par- 
ticipate in the interpretation of what had been done. 

The result of all this has been an alleged misrepresentation of some 
otherwise excellent research that has caused a rebellion, not only among 
the scientists who wore originally blackballed from the advisory com- 
mittee, but among many of the scientists who actually participated in 
and contributed to the vast fund of knowledge that has been garnered 
as a result of this effort. 

In an attempt to rectify what I felt to he a shortcoming in the his- 
tory of this project, I surveyed the researchers who were denied the 
opportunity to serve on the Surgeon General’s Committee to elicit 
their views on both the original selection process and on the summary 
report. I was amazed at the candor of these academicians on both 
counts. When it became publio knowledge that I had questioned the 
Surgeon General’s report, other researchers, some associated with tlie 
study, volunteered their opinions to me in writing. I submit the full 
texts of these letters for inclusion in the record, 1 and would briefly give 
some of the more significant comments from them. 

Senator Pastorb. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

I want to remark to the distinguished Representative that this com- 
mittee has invited these seven men to testify. Whther or not they will 
come, I don’t know. But they have been invited to come. And we would 
appreciate it very muoh if they did come. 

Mr. Murphy. The comments fell generally into three categories : The 
makeup of the committee; the summary report; and an indication of 
needed future action. 

Dr. Ralph Garry, who has spent the last 20 years studying the 
effects of television on children, and one of the blackballed scientists, 
wrote : 

I concur completely with your views that It was Improper for network officials 
to serve on the Advisory Committee. I do not think the rejection of the remaining 
six lwuielists was defensible. 

Dr. Leon Eisenberg, professor child psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
University, and another vetoed researcher voicing “protest ana dis- 
may,” wrote; 

I do protest, as I would have without my name having been Involved, at a pro- 
cedure which allows Industry to screen from a scientific panel those to whom 
it has objections at whatever level . . . 
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. . . It Is difficult to justify a report in which people whose interest might very 
well be expected to lie with the television Industry are allowed to serve as judges 
when some of the best minds that have worked on the problem are disqualified 
because their works has suggested contrary conclusions. 

Dr. Eisenberg indicated he was referring mainly to the two out- 
standing researchers in this area, Drs. Albert Bandura and Leonard 

Berkowitz, of whom he wrote: _ , , _ 

I was troubled that Professors Bandura and Berkowitz, who hod 
done some of the very best work of the question were being excluded 
because their work had demonstrated a meaningful relationship be- 
tween watching aggression and subsequent behavior.” 

Dr. Eisenberg concluded: 

If having done work on the issue before the group is to be the basis of 
disqualification, then one can only assemble a panel of incompetent evaluators. 

Dr. Percy Tannenbaum, professor of communication and psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, who was denied a roleon the Ad- 
visory Committee, but who conducted a major piece of its research 
‘‘condemned” the selection procedure used, and wrote : 

By allowing the television networks and the National Association of Broad- 
casters an exclusive veto power, the then Surgeon General committed a moral 
and scientific faux pas. 

The summary report itself was attacked by the aforementioned 
Dr. Berkowitn, who wrote: 

It is dear that the committee as a whole exercised questionable judgment 
In their summary of the research findings. 

He applauded those who performed research for the Advisory Com- 
mittee and are now objecting to what was done with their efforts. 
Dr. Berkowitz said: 

First, let me say I am In complete agreement with Professor Robert Liebert 
and believe that he and his colleagues have performed a notable public service 
In challenging the summary advanced by the Advisory Committee. In my 
opinion, Professor Liebert is quite correct In disputing the committee’s conclusion 
that the aggression*enhancing effect of televised violence Is restricted to a few 
young people. 

Dr. Eisenberg said of the report: 

A number of the members of the Surgeon General’s committee are known to 
me personally to be individuals of high Integrity. I frankly do not understand 
bow they could have signed their names to so equivocating a report. 

The report’s conclusions were questioned by many of those who did 
the research in addition to those already known to this commitee, such 
as Dr. Monroe Lefkowitz. Drs. Aletlin Stein and Lynette K. Friedrich 
wrote to me of their wonderment when the Advisory Committee played 
down their findings that aggressive TV increased the aggressive be- 
havior of half of the children they studied, and that aggressive pro- 
grams had deleterious effects on the children’s ability to exert self- 
control and to tolerate minor frustrations. 

And while their research found no positive effects of aggressive tele- 
vision, tiie Surgeon General’s report quotes one of their findings indi- 
cating a positive effect on cooperative behavior for one small subgroup 
of children. This result, the doctors complained : 

... Is n very small difference that does not. approach scientifically accepted 
standards of statistical significance. In view of the careful attention given to 
qualifying our oilier findings, we find it strange that, tills result is stated with the 
implication that it is *1 reliable difference between groups. 
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Professor L. Rowell Huesmann, who participateiHn one ofthem^ 
it* i **.*««**» «*%u am +Via nan^fciVB effects of TV violence, wrote 




W«sed nature ofthecoSttee membership seems to have led to a oom- 

*522: 2m *m Dr. 

ford University^who lias done historic work : in this fleld*-which meant 
he was one of those vetoed by the TV industry. He wrote i 
mt»n tvata vfincnfphprH whose findings were Irresponsibly distorted In the Sui** 

S e dXl“iXC S^ffSSSS: som^Wghty^^St studies demon| 

s^JStSSmJBA ste z 

K^and S very mSoT^whlch S* on ttale tone can fee advanced 

rttwaiftrswts: 
ns=AK sassy: 

within the Advisory Committee Itself. 

I submit these letters and their attachments for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, and ask that they be printed following my remarks. 

In conclusion, I find myself in agreement with 
wrote to me of what our future course should be. We should now 
look to the five volumes of technical reserach that was done for this 
monumental study and bypass the equivocal summary. 

Based on my discussions with the experts in this field, I feel that 
an oS*°ve 4ding of the scientific evidence will force na to the 
conclusion that TV fare as presently constituted is harmful to our 

0l Th™ n false impression created by the original press c^ram of 
the Surgeon General’s report which misled tne country is row being 
rectified. The people of the United States are beginning to find out 
the true implications of the report and I am certain that these hear- 
ing will be P instrumental in clarifying the facts altogether. t 
fir. Chairman, as a result of these hearings, if you are convinced 
that a review of the conclusions of this report is necessary, as I am 
convinced you will be, I recommend that this committee call on the 
Surgeon General to establish a review panel of social scientists that 
have no connection with or vested interest in the TV industry to re- 
evaluate the conclusions that can be derived from this impressive 
array of scientific studies. A precedent of sorts was set for just such 
a review in the earlier instance of the Surgeon General s committee 
on smoking and health when the American Cancer Society and the 
American ICt Association were afforded the opportunity to react 
to the findings of the panel which had been screened by the cigarette 

industry.^ ^ j n part, with the future social-psychological 

makeup of our Nations youth and, as such with the future of our 
Nation. This committee has it in its power, based on the knowledge 
that was so arduously obtained by these studies, to take whatever 
steps are necessary to force the highest officials in the television m- 
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heatings. And If v OU have anything fukheri to add or Kv i wS 

by thia °° mmitte9: 

oi the Co,i e t ~ » 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

Tme Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 

Hod, John M. Murphy, M.C. Toronto ' 0ntaHo > Canada, February l/ h m 3 . 
Home of Representatives, 

Washington, D,0, 

adopted* iu P fom?ng The 1 * SuSeon OMml^Commltte^on pfoceduw 

opinion of the research results ml 8 c °mmittee on Television and iny 

prJfX^^^ associations, both 

children's programs for a lialf dnKBn vL,?o Producers, sponsors, etc. of 
with the Senate Subcommittee* Once l^Sme ^dnJSi th e e assignment 

I was labelled as "having joined theenemy/^ consultant to the Subcommittee 

of the°Mnt S Committed Research 6 ^ TefevisteS 2m C ,r ts “story 
my views with regard to the televiXn net\vorks 11 Q d 01llld, m as wel1 as 

Committe^^^pro^^^But^ra^^decision^aho”^^^ 0 ^ for ^ Advisory 

SS\S 

PtetelV with your views that it was improper for network n°*J^ tr 00M ' 
#1 ..) n }i r sn opestion of the need to replete the research which hut been nn^u* 

regarding “possible harmful effects " Sp to ^ original question 
urge that the (CC SE SdXEte i^ongly 

become nwvre and more necessa^ to rKe J^aS^tbruSff T 1U 

swial and environmental problems. ff 1 terpl ^ tl11 ^ dftta <> n complex 

a£rSSSSa?a£ 

\ours very truly, 1 uvmmoier 



Enclosure. 



Professor and Chairman, Department# ftmimlum. 
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Spbkok off PmsBuaoK Abba Pbb-School Association 

(By Professor Ralph Garry, Ontario Institute for Studies lu Bducatlon, 

University of Toronto) 

Anyone who would speak to you definitively about the eifwts of television Is 
foolhardy. As much as anyone who would speak of the effects of wives on hue* 
hands. At most, one is Into a best*guess situation. But while it may lie a matter 
of circumstance that we have limited Information on the Influence ofwlves 
womeS-S* IlhUie hypothesis about tho good woman behind every male suc- 
cess has never really been tested— -It is no accident that we lack research on the 
effects of commercial television on children’s behavior. It is no accident teat thou* 
sands of research studies have been done on the effects of educational television 
und practically none on commercial television. Ar.d it is no accident that network 
officials argue that until we have more research, we have no basis for regulating 

bl> Violmme 1 m ?Ws co^ryhM reached such a critical stage teat a National Com- 
mission on theOame and Prevention of VioUmoew^ crejtedtemto an Q«etal 
Investigation— a sad commentary on the times. It wtnUd ^ i»tcrem^to gather 
data on the nature and extent of violence before and aftei tej^M^ 
actually hav© inior© ov ay© w© m©r©ly mad© mot© conscious of it by telovisiom If 
more, Is it because of the portrayals of violence, or the portrayals of wealth, 
prosperity, and material success to the deprived? And wh&t of the nature and 
extent of resistance to warfare? Do Vietnam battle scenes served on TV along 
with dinner, contribute to public acceptance or public rejection of warfare? what 
influence does television have in shaping the values of Itsviewers, particularly 
those of children? These are only a few of the r ..my questions of crucial lmpor* 

^mSIsonctesto^^^National Oommisslott report a year ago regarding 
the effects of violence In television? First of aU the Commission recognised that 
the advertising managers of major corporations are not foolish men— they would 
not spend millions of dollars annually an television commercials unless 
knew they could influence viewer’s buying habits, which means teey know 
television has some Influence on motivation and behavior. Secondly, the evi- 
dence is clear that televirion can teach— absolutely as well as live teachers t 

The Commission concluded that “violenc. on television programs can and does 
have adverse effects upon audiences — particularly child audiences. T «w*v name 
other points in support of this position. , ' , . 

1. Television serves as a source for incidental observational learning. 

2. This learning depends on the degree to which the child can identify with 

television characters as well as the extent to which he can perceive utility or an- 
ticipate gratification from his viewing experience. u . . 

S. Younger children between the ages of 8 and 8 years are particularly sus- 
ceptible to observational learning. , , , , . .. 

4 The “reality” of the portrayal affects observational learning, especially 
wite younger children for they are still in the process of learning to discriminate 

between fantasy and reality. ... , a ... e *.u 

5. Many children believe the world they see on television is a reflection of the 
real world (Parenthetically it can be added that tills is especially true of chil- 
dren from poorer economic levels). 

6. In learning to play real life roles, many adolescents consciously rely on 

tel 7. V Ther^s d Uttle support for the catharsis or drainlng-off approach— research 
shows that televised violence' stimulates aggressive behavior. 

8. Children can and do learn aggressive behavior from what they see on tele- 
vision and this can be retained over a period of time. , 

0. The image of the adult world which most children get from television drama 
is by and large an unwholesome one. „ 

10 Television enters powerfully Into the learning process of children and 
teaches them a set of moral and social values about violence which are incon- 
sistent with the standards of a civilized society. 

Sounds like poison, doesn’t it? , , . , , , , . . 

The Commission did not conclude that television was n principal cause of vio- 
lence in society. They saw it as only one factor, but an important one. contribut- 
ing to violence. Nor was the Commission concerned with broader aspects of the 
influence of television. 
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During the same period, the British Television Research Committee dealt with 
the same problem of media violence, although within a broader framework. A 
comparison of the statements of the two groups is of interest The British Com* 
mlttee calls attention to the limitations of the research results to date, and to the 
difficulties of research in this area. It came to the more cautious conclusion that 
“observation of mass media violence heightens the probability of subsequent 
aggressive behavior . . “that for some people violence in the media can be- 
unhealthy and detrimental. The difficulties or the frustrated, maladjusted and 
Isolated can be Intensified, and already existing deviant behavior patterns may 
be reinforced.” The Committee points out that it would be wise not to under- 
estimate the risk In this connection. The Committee also recommended that cer- 
tain programs be abandoned and stricter methods of control instituted. 

The two committees are substantially In agreement in their general conclusion, 
although the British Committee Is more circumspect, and justifiably so, if the 
case is to rest on research results. But should the case rest on research results? 
I think not, and I have four reasons. 

First, the research will not be adequately supported. 

Second, many of the research projects which are supported wilt be biased. 

Third, the results of the research will have no effect on broadcasting policies. 

Finally, the methods of research presently available In the social sciences are 
Incapable of providing answers to the extremely complex questions Involved 
in sorting out the cumulative effects of media from those other socializing 
influences. 

Let me consider the last Item first— our research capacity relative to the re- 
search task. In addition to the statements of the effects enumerated above, there 
are a number of other Indications from research of the effects of television. First 
that the Impact upon children Is greater where the values recur from program 
to program, where a dramatic form of presentation evokes an emotional reac- 
tion, where the values presented are linked with immediate needs and interests, 
where the child is not already supplied with a set of values from ether sources 
such as family or friends, where his peer group identification is low, where the 
presentation is not counter to group norms, where the viewer is uncritical and 
attached to the medium. 

We see here a mixture of conditions linked to the individual, to his age and 
Intelligence, to his social situation. There is further evidence that identification 
with program characters is sex-linked, that affects vary with program content, 
i.e. aggressive behavior may be affected differently than nurturant behavior, that 
the expression of effects depends upon the similarity between program and social 
settings. This is a mere beginning of a catalogue of the conditions determining the 
effects of television. In short, we face an extremely complicated research task, 
certainly no simple search for a one to one relationship between love on tele- 
vision or violence on television and child development. To pose the problem 
in a different vein : With respect to attitudes or values, how do we sort out the 
effects of television on your children from the effects of you on your children, and 
ev^n more, how do we control the effect of TV on your attitudes and your subse- 
quent effect on your children? And I haven’t mentioned Sunday School or church 
or friends. 

Returning to my first three reasons for not basing the case for social decision 
on research— namely, that the research will be inadequately supported, the 
projects biased, and the results ignored. 

Let me report the history of the Joint Committee for Research on Television 
and Children, a project in which the federal government, the television industry, 
and private foundations undertook a program to initiate and support research 
on the influence of television in the lives of children. I think the account will 
support my convictions and raise some doubts about the Surgeon-General’s Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behuvlor. This is the com- 
mittee created as a result of the request of Senator John Pastore, Chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Communications, to Robert H. Finch, then Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare that the Surgeon General appoint a 
committee “to devise techniques and to conduct a study . . . which will establish 
scientifically insofar as possible what harmful effects, if any, these programs 
have on children”. 

Between 1966 and 1962. the Foundation for Character Education, a small Bos- 
ton foundation concerned with the moral and ethical development of young chil- 
dren, sponsored a series of seminars which brought writers, producers and spon- 
sors of children’s television programs, as well as network personnel together with 
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•social scientists to discuss children, their needs, our <"Cieatlfio Knowledge of them, 
and the implications for programs for children. Inevitably at the eiut ^ eagi 
seminar, the recommendation would ensue i ’‘We need more research ’. Persuaded 
by the logic of their arguments, I drafted a two-page proposal which m ^ssetuie 
saidi erst, let’s look at whet is now being broadcast for children, and pie** the 
best as models until we learn more from research about cnitdrens sfsponsew ’c 
programs. You must realise that most programs for children are produced <u iota < 
level on shoe-string budgets by relatively inexperienced people who don't want 
a career in children's television. The networks couldn’t ca .*> less about •miHir'tns 
urograms. Naturally, they are ,<’->ugk to keep a showcase program, b it 
Captain Kangaroo would have hof'B aihed years ago by CBS but for sous ip'tj 
mothers. Let me document this by reposing w. .mUrroraUon between mwf? ? ud 
Mr. Walter Soott, then Executive Vice-President of NBC. and rutoseq ^ fitly pro- 
moted. This occurred at the investigate i from 1001-1083 of the Sot-on Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency into the Effects of Young People of Violence and 
Crime Portrayed on Television. .... „<> 

Dr. Gabby. Mr. Scott, when you came before this committee on the Mfo of 
June last year, you were reporting on NBC's programing for children and you 
mentioned the “Shirley Temple” program. Was that program broadcast during 
this year? 

Dr. Garbv* At theTtime you testified had the decision been made to drop the 
program? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, it would have been. 

Dr. Gabby. So in effect you were describing NBC s programing for the pieced- 
ing year rather than what its plans were for the coming year. 

Mr. Scott. I was decribtng the then-existent current schedule. 

Dr. Gabby. Why was it dropped? ... A _ , .. 

Mr. Scott. The program was ft good program. It did not get as large audiences 
as we would have lilted. (Also, the time period In which It had been was going to 
be used for the new Walt Disney series that we had made a commitment for and 
which was to be programed In the time period that had been occupied by Shirley 

"SSL* At the same time you described the outstanding appeal of "Natk-ual 
Velvet” for children. Will this program be continued next year? 

Mr. Scott. No. It was continued this year hut will not be next year. 

?:r. < Soora. U*erT agaim3t P £as been dropping off somewhat In its audience and 
it will be replaced by a full hour show that will be the first family ^mtly 
drama program of its kind, a program called, “It s a Man s Life/ which will be 
the story of young men who are attending a college In Ohio, a very warn program 
that will be produced by Peter Tewksbury, the man who currently produces My 

Dr. Gabby. How many children are watching “National Velvet ? 

Mr. Scott. Currently? 

Dr. Gabby. Yes. . . „ 

Mr. Scott. I would think probably, oh, maybe 4 or 5 million. 

Dr. Gabby. The latest rating I have was the November Arbltron rating which 
shows 7% million. As a matter of fact “Cheyenne" had 8 million ; “National Vel- 
vet," 7 V. million ? “Pete and Gladys." 7 million. As as far as the child audience was 
concerned, It was competing quite successfully. Was consideration given to the 

needs of this audience in dropping the program? 

Mr. Scorr. (In our opinion, by replacing the half hour “National ^ **’vet with 
the full hour, 60-minute, “It’s a Man’s World,” we will get a program that will 
have quite similar appeal and will have a very strong apirnal to young people, and 
will he a very wholesome family drama.) , 

Dr. Gabby. You are hoping in effect to hold the same child audience and in- 
crease the adult audtence with this new program. 

Mr. Scott. We would like to have a larger Rll-famtly audience. 

Dr. Gabby. The vital factor in dropping it was that ' National Velvet did not 
appeal to the adults nearly ns well as “Pete and Gladys” and “Cheyenne. 

Mr. Scott. That Is true. _ t ^ , 

You will excuse me If I digress, however relevant. Returning to the main argu- 
ment. I took the proposal to the three networks, the major association for adver- 
Using agencies, and the Ford Foundation. I was told the Foundation would give 
a planning grant provided I obtained the consent of the networks. The networks 
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ranged from lukewarm at CBS, to cold at NBO and ABO (vice-presidential 
level), to ice-cold at the advertising association, So bunt another deserving idea. 

chance would haveit, Iwas Invited to serve as eohsttltaht to theSenate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency Inquiry into the effects of television vio- 
lence on young people, I consented on the condition that we devote our efforts to 
fixing responsibility for decisions about programs in prime time. (The red herrihg 
dragged out by the networks has always been that television schedule is a soup 
cooked by many cooks^-producere, sponsors, advertising agencies, network, and 
2S ^»epente^ subpoem of retards, that the network presi- 
dents, Treya at ABO, Aubrey at OBS, and Ktntne? at NBO were very much iu 

wh f t 1 j v i^ b ^? dcast ! n P flme time. Dr. Stanton of OB®, a Ph;D. in psy- 
chology, found it dlfllcult to understand the statistics which Showed that a visit to 
Hollywood of his president in charge of television, James Aubrey, had produced a 
significant change from violence to sex in a prime-time program winch wasn't 
doing as well as hoped In the ratings. Another net work president, gave false testl- 

“ en * ,® ttt f0 *Stve me, again f am digressing. 
th ? .T* ,a tiie riaive, schoolboy belief that a congressional commit- 
tee inquiry was designed to obtain Information needed for the promulgation of 
vatfvnni coy thing but that. The responses and attitudes of network personnel 
turned the inquiry into an adversary proceeding. If you presented an 

v^ldpretaed^k^tWs! 1 8et ln return * As a re8Ult ’ a 86ries Questions 
Question, “ What amount do yon spend on researoh?** 

ta " ““ «*»“•" 

Answer. "Yes." 

** vou •" 4 m rosMro& - 
1 can (boping the 

Question, “Forget the exact proportion , is it a very lory* amount f" 

Answer. “No.” 

Answer 5l ''Yes >, '^ 0W ** important to conduct research in this areat" 

Question, " Would your network support such research?** 

Answer. "I can’t speak for the network." 

Question, “in your position as president , would you recommend that it sumort 
such research?** 

Answer. "Yes" (hoping to appear in a favorable light) . 

n2i 6 ! ult was °* tiie networks, plus the National Association of 

BioadcaBters committed themselves to the support of research on the effects of 
television on children. A memorandum from the Chairman of the Subcommittee 
to the then Secretary at HEW (Abraham Rlblcoff) led to his inviting the net- 
works to join in a mutual effort, later to be known as the Joint Committee for 
Research on Television and Children. At first the networks refused, fearing 
that the project was designed to pin responsibility for delinquency on the net- 
works. On reassurance that this was not the case, a steering committee, includ- 
es a representative of HEW, myself, representing The Foundation for Charac- 
ter Education, network officials, and representatives of the NAB, held a series 
?u w , blcb le £ to the formation of the Joint Committee in early 1863. in 

the Interim, the Ford Foundation, on the basis of the commitments of network 
personnel made In public record, agreed to cooperate In providing funds to sup- 
port the planning stages. During the same period, I had taken the initiative with 
the support of the Foundation for Character Education, of calling a meeting of 
ft . s ? R , 11 r. R ?' oup of researchers to suggest directions tor research. The group in- 
cluded Schramm, Eleanor and Nathan Maccoby, Klapper (about to take a posi- 
tion with CBS as Director of Social Research), Ralnsberry, and Lazerfeld, then 
the recognized dean of sociological research. Lazersfeld was at first reluctant, 
asking if this was really an effort to get essential answers to important ques- 
tions, or merely another whitewash tor the television industry. In my naivete, I 
assured him it was the former. Unfortunately, It was neither, for It was to 
produce practically nothing, other than this report to you. 

I was later to understand Lazerfeld’s reluctance. It seems he had agreed 
to carry out a piece of research tor CBS— later published as Steiner’s The 
People Look at Television — which in advance he recognized would yield kudos 
for television. He had agreed on the condition that he and his colleagues be 
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supported in carrying out four additional substantial pieces of research. Un- 
fortunately, but not accidentally, the Steiner project consumed all the funds 
so that the four projects could not be launched. Of even greater interest, was 
the fact that the recommendations coming from this small group were totally 
rejected by the Joint Committee simply because the meeting had not been 
carried out under Its auspices. So, in retrospect, here was step one in learning 
how to block research. Nevertheless the Joint Committee was formed, with 
representatives from each of the networks, from the National Association of 
Broadcasters, from HEW, and myself. Broadcasting representation was at 
the Director of Research or vice-presidential level or bom. 

The first action of the Joint Committee was to call a three day conference 
of experts to advise on needed research. Some 25 social scientists participated 
including Bandura, Berkowitz, Pool, Lyle, Mendelsohn, McPhee, Riley, and 
Schramm. Their recommendations of needed research encompassed a range of 
topics and methodologies: children’s perception of programs, content studies, 
immediate effects, cumulative effects, development of programs designed for 
children, and the decision-making process determining programs. It was also 
interesting to note that the broadcasters wanted no part of the last two, 
developing programs for children and decision-making processes. They feared 
that any inquiry into the development of programs which appealed to children 
would lead to the establishing of model programs which they would have to 
follow. And obviously they didn’t want anyone to identify who and how deci- 
sions about programs for children were determined. Why didn’t they? Because 
broadcasters like to pretend that being tethers, they have tether’s concerns 
when it comes to deciding what to broadcast, when, in fact, it is only the buck 
that counts : children are a commodity to be exploited. The profit and loss state- 
ment is the determinant, not the social balance sheet of whether or not the 
audience is best served. 

There was a second lesson to be learned from this research conference, namely 
the concern of the network representatives about the basis for determining 
who would be selected. And given a majority voice, it is surprising that 
Bandura and Berkowitz were invited. However that was before these two 
researchers, competent though they are, published research findings which 
showed negative effects of violence on child viewers. You may be assured that 
the television industry saw that Bandura and Berkowitz can give no counsel 
to the Surgeon-General on his projected research, which essentially is intended 
to determine if television violence is to children what smoking is to lung-cancer. 

The next step of the Joint Committee was to invite social scientists to indicate 
their interests in doing research on the influence of television on children. 
Several thousand requests were mailed out to pyschologists, sociologists, and 
mass media researchers. Roughly one hundred expressed their interest by 
submitting one-page outlines of research. Some 80 of these researchers were 
selected, and the authors paid a stipend of $250 to develop their proposal in 
detail. An outside review panel was elected to review the proposals. Its mem- 
bers consisted of Harris at Penn. State, Withey at Michigan, Maccoby and 
Schramm at Stanford, Bronfenbrenner at Cornell. Stephen at Princeton, Hoffman 
at Oregon, Rnlon at Harvard, and Berkley at Boston. Their evaluations were 
submitted and collated. Then ensued an interesting development The members 
of the Joint Committee, namely the industry representatives, chose to con- 
stitute themselves as a review committee, largely ignoring the recommenda- 
tions of the outside reviewers. Take note of the time schedule. Research con- 
ference in February, 1963. Initial requests out for research ideas, and sub- 
sidized proposals in hand by September. Proposals forwarded to external review 
committee and their evaluations received by mid-October. (Of the 80 proposals 
received, at least seven and possibly ten were well-conceived and designed ) 

Final authorization on the first research project occurred 18 mouths latvr in 
May and June of 198.>, and one of these to a researcher whose earl it r work hau 
favored the conclusion that violence on television had a cnfhax*tic effect on aggres- 
sive behavior of viewers. Is it any surprise that the top-rated projects could not 
he carried ont because the investigators would not wait two years to learn if the 
Joint Committee was willing to support their proposals? 

Lesson number three: give deliberate, even if tlme-eortsnmlnrj consideration to 
decisions ns to what research proposals to support. With each passing month, 
the probability increases that the researcher won’t be available. The net result 
of the Joint Committee for Resen x*ch on Television and Children is that they 
funded two resenxvh studies and one biased x*eview of i*esen roll In seven years. 
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So what does tills add up to? Quite simple, that broadcasters do not want 
research dome on the effects of television on children. In spite of lip-service to 
the contrary, they will work effectively to block It. _ . 

Now consider this. Three of the members of the Joint Committee for Research 
on Television and Children, It’s Chairman, the Vice-president of NBC, in charge 
of research and a Director of Research for CBS are serviug on the Surgeon- 



General’s Committee. , _ . _ _ . . 

Even more Interesting was a copy of n letter I received from Dr. Stanton of 
CBS to the Surgeon General In which he refused to comment on the acceptability 
to the telelvslon Industry of the forty scientists listed on the panel from which 
the committee was to be selected. When I learned that NBO and ABC had 
black-balled seven, I gave a guess that Bandura, Berkowite, and myself, were 
Included. A report In Science (22 May 1970) the publication of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science confirmed this, adding the names 
of four others, Bogart, Blsenberg, Larsen, and Tannenbaum. It seems that HEW 
asked the television industry to Identify and person on their panel who, in the 
Industry’s opinion, could not provide Impartial scientific judgment of the matters 
to be considered by the committee. , „ lt . , 

There is no question that the Industry will be hard-put to challenge the final 
results of research sponsored by a committee which they have screened. But 
notice that in the earlier instance of the Surgeon General’s Committee on 
Smoking and Health, other Interested parties such as the American Cancer 
Society and the American Heart Association were afforded opportunity to react 
to the panel. This is not the case in this instance, with the result that five of 
the twelve members of the Surgeon General’s Committee have close ties to the 
industry ; of course, It may be coincidence. 

Secretary Finch argued that the television case Involved the added issue of 
first Amendment guarantees of freedom of the press. This Is another red herring 
used by broadcasters to confuse issues. First of all, the major portion of time 
and programs broadcast Is entertainment, not information and news. Secondly, 
control over what Is broadcast, news or otherwise, Is controlled by network or 
by station. The equal time doctrine of the FCC prorides some relief. In compari- 
son note that, it is possible for an Individual or group to publish a uewspaper or 
magazine. It Is impossible for them to broadcast without permission of the 
Federal Communication Commission, and the major outlets are controlled by 
the three networks. If you wish details, inquire with the American Civil Liberties 



Union, 

I hope I have added some substance to support my convictions that it is futile 
to seek answers about the effects of television from research. The task is com- 
plex, difficult, and therefore prohibitively expensive. One million dollars sounds 
like a lot of money. How far would one million have gone In getting to the moon, 
which cost 25 billion? Not far— yet the research problem Is Infinitely more com- 
plex. The process is long and tedious. All this assumes that honest questions can 
be asked and researched. In my judgment, they cannot. The most powerful men 
in the country today are the chieftains of television. If they cannot directly 
block the inquiry, as they finally did with the 1961 hearings, they wilt obfuscate 
procedures by loading committees, by delaying tactics, by rejecting research 
projects which come close to the heart of the problem, by sponsoring “favorite 
sons”. 

If you believe me, I’m taking away the comfort you might find In turning to 
research for answers. Instead, you are forced to make your own decision, on what 
is essentially an economic and political question, rather than a scientific one. 
In effect, I am saying that good judgment with respect to child rearing did 
not begin with Dr. Spock, that the responsibility for the well-being of children 
and care in their development to maturity is the responsibility of nil adults 
in their various capacities. 

Tills means that, at a minimum, you will have to decide If the characters on 
the television screen are fit companions for your child ; at least you can reject 
wlmt is offered. But If you want more, you won’t get It here. Unfortunately, I 
fear that we, you and me, find more comfort than stimulus In meetings such as 
this. We end up feeling we’ve done a good thing by listening and talking, and 
hope that television will straighten itself out. I don’t think ' will, and I doubt 
we want it to, for we apparently enjoy television ns It is, 
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Finally, let no one attribute this statement to sour grapes. For over ten years 
I've patiently attempted to persuade television officials to be socially responsible. 
My patience has finally run out, This will serve to add one more documentation 
to their Irresponsibility, in 1661 we set as minimum goals to document network 
disregard for children. Add this to the 1664 Kefauver hearings and the recent 
Pa store hearings and you have a twenty year record. It may well take another 
twoftty ysiivfii 

In closing, I want to return briefly to another reality. When a 2% year old 
r?sponds to your question by saying "I'm funning with TV", she has obviously 
discovered its function, entertainment. When at three. In response to a scene on 
the screem she turns and kisses you, she is responding emotionally to television’s 
content. When at four, she comes running down stairs pointing. "Bang-Bang, I 
kill you, Daddy, now you kill Mommy." &he's acquiring some ideas about he* 
hovlor. And when at five, she sits playing In front of a doll house she sings to 
herself, “Vietnam, Vietnam, let she go, lot sho go, v>hy you killing her, why you 
hilling her, I kill you, you kill me, let she ,<o, to her mother, let she go to her 
mother . , ’ her values are being shaped. 

Thus the question : 

Are these the values you wish children to live by? 

Have we, as adults, nothing to say to child ven about how life cau be lived? 

Must we accept the values of the lords of television ? 

Or Is It that television Is true to life : that we are acquisitive, aggressive, mur- 
derous, striving to succeed (whatever that means) at any price? 

Perhaps children, humans, are no more than commodities, to be used and cast 
away as rubbish on Monday morning when we are finished with them. 



Stanford University, 

Stanford, Calif., February 17, 1973. 

Congressman John M. Murphy, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Murphy: The Surgeon General's Report demonstrates 
that the television Industry is sufficiently powerful to control how research hear- 
ing on the psychological effects of televised violence Is officially evaluated and 
reported to the general public. 

The combined findings of laboratory experiments, controlled field studies, and 
correlational investigations provide substantial testimony that televised vio- 
lence, through its instruction and sanction of aggressive methods, reduces re- 
straints over behaving aggressively and shapes its form. Exposure to televised 
violence Increases the likelihood that some viewers will behave aggressively in 
the lace of other Inducements. The Irate researchers whose findings were Irre- 
sponsibly distorted in the Surgeon General's Report are fully justified in the 
objections they have raised. In addition to distorting research evidence, some 
highly pertinent studies demonstrating that violence viewing causes children to 
behave aggressively are not even mentioned, a double standard Is used In evaluat- 
ing individual studies depending on how their findings relate to the industry 
viewpoint, questionable assumptions about the determinants of aggression are 
presented ns established facts, and the very methods by which knowledge on 
this Issue can be advanced are cavalierly misrepresented. The report concludes 
on a high moral tone pointing out that otherwise good people can act in ways 
that have injurious consequences for others, and that It Is Important to promote 
empathy with the victims. It is unfortunate that, these moral concerns did not 
operate more forcefully within the advisor,'- committee itself. 

The public is entitled to n fair evaluation of the evidence regarding television 
influences on behavior rather than a report written from the industry viewpoint. 
This sorry case further illustrates the need for procedures to ensure that In the 
future scientific advisory panels will not. be controlled by the very Industries 
whose practices they arc supposed to evaluate. 

I applaud your efforts to pursue this Issue, If I can be of any assistance, 
please feel free to call on me 
Sincerely, 





Albert Bandura, Professor. 
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Congressim. . John Mvrfhy, 
tov\urn Office Building, 
Washington, D,0. 

(Attention of Penny Prank). 



Pub Pennsylvania State University, 

Colieor of Human Development, 
University Park, Pa., February 88, W$, 
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Surgeon i General's «TTn on 

«hnto S SHJ^SPlS l ve cov * :ooli8 i ft second group was shown “neutral” children's 
?Mlster^ SR® lw L B i. < demonstrating positive behavior 

SHAwita gs™ sar" “**• <ta " * ^ ana *“*»« «»••*«* 

mu 7oS wnwm; orareselve behavior tun, 

physical and 

?S 88 !?!. " :««¥ *« Mint unwHory. xae principal 

s ™L™ fl J,^ 8 / J°L l0 . V8 i amouff the children who were initially above average 
in aggression (before the programs were shown), those who saw the aanresslve 
cartoons were more aggressive after viewing than those who saw X oK 
types i of programs. 71 up pours that tho aggneseive cartoons increased the aooro&» 
fc m behavior of these children, The group who showed these effects teas* tulle 
half of our sample; that is, those who w^ZZwmgmSgaX! M2 
j£^#lg*Nr *ho films. We emphasise that they are not I SSor Smt 
MMbntht they were a sample of normal presohool children. 

The second type of behavior of concern was self control. In particular we 
hn^nn c ®? cerM ®^ witti the children's ability to tolerate minor frustrations and 
to accept responsibility for obeying the few rules Imposed by tho nursery school 
children who saw the aggressive cartoons showed a sharp drop in frustra* 
tlon tolerance in coinpari~on to the children who saw the other tvnes of ,,wi. 

2*55 SinL 0180 d V op PS? ln i^oir obedience of rules. These flndingtPwerl fine 
outire sample j they were not restricted to any subgroup. We believe 
thaUhep Indtoate that the aggressive programs had deleteHms effeots of chib 

^ F?hiU?v *«)« lnJ^ r lJl l Lu? ntro l °* d ? totowte minor frustrations , / 
Finally, we found no positive effeots of aggresMvo television . The Simmon 
General 8 Report quotes a finding indicating positive effeots on coop emttve 
*h»* V i* r subgroup of children. This result is a very small difference 

inntna°T 8 , opproaoh scientifically accepted standards of statistical signif» 
%*?, f my ful attention given to qualifying our other findings, we 
u etttM "•* «• that it U aZtahle 



Alktha Stein, Ph, I).. 

Associate Professor of Human Development . 
Lynette K. Friedrich, Ph. D„ 
Assistant Professor of Child Development. 



Sincerely, 



Hon. John M. Murphy, 
Uouse of It ('presents t Ives, 
Washington, D.C, 



University or California, Berkeley, 
Graduate School of Puulic Policy, 

Berkeley, Calif., March 8, 1978. 



U( „?!':^ R " :, ‘ KESF;N ^ nVK M V np,lY ; ^'his I s hi response to your letter of February 8 
sol dting my mictions and comments in the wake of tile Issuamie^ of the Renort 

iS!,!Hav«75^»' Gt Vi er ‘!^ Is Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior. 
^ i*. ^ ii important Hint iiumuIkm's of the CongrpHM— osnoctallv tlio&e mi #vmi 
> « 'Hr«t Interest i» thl. orca^cqXSnt thSrw’ wlthThfrS 
11 bmhltrouml, not to mention tho five volume, of teclmloul research reports 
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6flMMf^0i ond (tot O|)l)^pWtt(0 pfOQ0&WH}B GCVtSt within BUOh QffQMUiS W thO 
Wationtit /i i&UtutQ of Aftftiiol B catlh of (to ifoMotwl Sfltows Fowfulotiot^ to twiJto 
the selootion on the M of soimUfioomlontials ySmtSSSm 

stt ;;r£« 

UMtcrs o virtual veto power the then SuwomQmeral (or whoeyet' it woe mt 
determines suoh procedures) committed o moral a nd soientifio fauw cos, Oddly 
enough tor ala act with obvious political motivation, it was also a poli tical m is- 
take— if tor no other reason than it allowed we 

on any other pretense an apparent and readily available excuse forattook, In thia 
sense*' it is so obvious and blatant an error that I cannot help but wonder if it 
wnTuot intentional, Thus, while I deplore the blackballing 
trionnl rather than merely personal grounds— it did not come as a surprise, but us 
part of the essentially political nature of the entire enterprise. 

‘ On a more personal level, t might add that / did not aooept my being excluded 
from the committee as a personal offtvnt, nor as a valid commentary onmneoten- 
mo owdibiUty—tn fact, considering the credentials of several of my blackballed 
bedfellows, along with the apparent (on this l oan only guess, of eourse) reasons 
for the exclusions, I am inclined to aooept it more as a compliment. Even if I 
were not vetoed, it is problematical that I would have been asked to serve on the 
committee ; if asked, it is doubtful I would have served since I was, and still am, 
nuue Interested in actually conducting needed research. 

But, however improper the blackballing incident may have been, I do not be- 
hove we should attribute any shortcomings of the report directly to that event 
alone, There were a number of other characteristics of the situation which all 
combined to predetermine the nature of the report There was, to begin with, the 
central issue itself— the casual effect of aggressive TV content, as such, on anti- 
social behavior is intrinsically difficult if aot impossible, to separate from other 
factors, It !* also terribly difficult to do adequate and appropriate research in this 
area— anU-soeial behavior, by its very nature, is virtually impossible to lnvestl* 
cate directly and unambiguously without violating other socially ethical stand- 
awls. Then, too, there was the abrupt crash-program character of the research 
program— many qualified investigators were already committed to other research 
projects, and hence unavailable. Similarly, the indicated limited time span prob- 
ably precluded a number of projects from being submitted and put serious crimps 

ltt These S lnltial factors were probably sufficient to predict a qualified report, and 
additional factors involving the committee Itself virtually assured it. Apart 
from the specific Individuals Involved, the apparent intention for a ‘‘broad-cased’* 
committee representing a range of social science disciplines, often with little in 
common nnd operating by quite diverse rules of evidence, precluded methodolog- 
ical and theoretical agreement. Add te this the committee’s own decision for a con- 
sensns report and Its tentative and qualified nature was predetermined. It was a 
consensus report In that no formal dissensions were presented ; they are appar- 
ent.. however. It the words of the report Itself. 

I am, of course, quite aware of the controversy that has followed in the wake 
of the report, especially comments from Drs. Lefkowita and LiebdVt, as well as 
several members of the committee staff. I do not feel it is appropriate for me to 
comment on these commentaries— they are, after all, personal viewpoints to which 
the individuals are perfectly entitled. I assume more of this will be apparent, as 
a result of the hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Communications sched- 
uled for March, hopefully with more specific documentation for their opinions. 

7 am also unoet'tain as to the proper form for a complete review of the report 
itself, as you request in your letter. I happen to be one who , quite apart from this 
particular instance, feels that such reports should ho critically reviewed by an 
appropriate soientiflo body, and perhaps suoh an effort may be mounted in the 
near future. But In criticizing the report, one also has to consider the research— 
both that stemming from an earlier period and that conducted under the aegis 
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of the committee— upon which It Is allegedly based. That too much be subjected 
to scrutiny, end I am afraid one could find a good deal lacking, partly for the 
reasons mentioned earlier. Somewhere along the line, a soetety such as ours must 
decide whether the Importance of a problem justifies conducting rigorous researoh 
which, In itself, may have some harmful side-effects, By the same token, a society 
such as ours has to develop criteria and means to take concerted action even 
when all the evidence is not In hand. We have undertaken such ventures In the 
past and will undoubtedly do so In the future, but on a hit-and-miss basis. On the 
particular Isbuo of violence In the media, Oongress can take the lead on both 
fronts— that of facilitating the appropriate research, and that of setting up 
rules and procedures by which rational policy decisions can be made. When sucu 
a critical group as our own children are Involved, and when the sheer risk of 
damaging consequences is high enough, can we afford to wait until all the evidence 
Is In hand? By then It may be too late and the "clear and present danger" may 
be a thing of the past. 

I will be out of the country for the next several weeks on my research, but 
I look forward to following your action in this am with Interest 
Sincerely, 

Percy H. Tannanbaum. 

Professor, 



Hon. John M. Murphy, 
Souse Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 



Yaws University, 
Department op Psychology, 
New Seven, Conn., Mown 0, 1912. 



Dear Representative Murphy : In talking to Monroe Leflcowlta on the tele- 
phone this week, I learned that you are trying to see to It that the findings from 
the studies on television and aggression do not get swept under the rug because 
of the surgeon General's wishy-washy report. I am very happy you have taken 
up this cause and would like to offer whatever assistance I can. If the New 
York Time's has quoted yon correctly, you have expressed many of the thoughts 
that I have had. 

I am enclosing a copy of a short article about our study which Len Eron and 
I prepared for American Psychologist. You may find this somewhat easier to 
follow than the more technical full report that Monroe has sent you. 

My specialty Is muttivariate statistics, and my role In the research lias been 
primarily that of a mathematician and computer scientist. Hence, if you have 
questions regarding the mathematical technique invoked In extracting Implica- 
tions about causation from correlational data. I might be able to help you. 

Incldently, Monroe may not have mentioned one of the particularly frustrat- 
ing experiences we had with the Surgeon General’s committee. From the start 
they expressed q great deal of skepticism about our results including question - 
ing my qualifications as a statistician . I fee! no need to defend my qualifications, 
since my background would speak for Itself, and / was quite happy to discover 
that the committee had asked two independent researchers to orltiqne my 
analyses (David Kenny of Northwestern and John Neal of Stony Brook). It 
would hare been nice If the committee had told us they were doing this, (we 
only discovered It when David Kenny called and asked for more data), but that 
was not too bothersome. What is upsetting is that the two oritiques are not men - 
tinned anywhere in the body of this summary. As yon might guess . both oritiques . 
while finding some points of contention , were generally very supportive of our 
techniques and findings. Apparently , the committee ignored them. They are men- 
tioned in the list of reports submitted , hut no where else in the summary. At 
the same time the committee included all sorts of comments about " statistical 
problems " and innuendos about " methodological difficulties » when discussing 
our report. Why did they not include their own consultant's comments on these 
topics if 

I do not mean to Impugn the integrity of the committee. I am sure thev were 
all trying to do the best they could. However, the biased nature of the committee 
membership seems to have led to a compromise where the truth was lost. 

Sincerely, 



Tj. Rowell Huesmann, 
Assistant Pi'ofessor of Psychology. 
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The University op Wisconsin, 

Department op Psychology, 

Madison, March 13, 1918, 

Congressman John M. Murphy, 

House Offloe liuilding, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Congressman Murpiiy : Tills Is a belated reaction to the Report to the 
Surgeon General on the Impact of televised violence prepared by the Surgeon 
General's Scientific Advisory Committee, I am sorry for the long delay, but the 
press of other matters kept me from getting to this letter. 

First, lot me say I am in complete agreement with Professor Robert Ltebert 
and believe that he and his colleagues have performed a notable public service 
in challenging the summary advanced by the Advisory Committee, In my opinion 
Professor Liebert is unite correct in disputing the Committee's conclusion that 
the a ggression-enhanoing effect of televised violence is restricted to a fete young 
people . The available evidence, from studies sponsored by the Committee ns 
well as from many other investigations as well, does Indicate that people with 
strong aggressive habits are most strongly affected by movie ana television 
aggression. Less aggressive people are also apt to be affected, however, To say 
they may be less affected does not mean they will not ever display any enhanced 
aggressiveness. 

The consistent findings obtained In this research and In the many other experi- 
ments carried out earlier indicate that many persons can be stimulated to 
aggression by the violence they see on the 801 * 6611 . The depicted aggression, I 
believe, functions ns a stimulus activating the aggressive habits that most 
people have— although highly aggressive people are likely to be most strongly 
affected. Putting this another way, I would say a high proportion of people can 
be Influenced by what they see, but situational conditions determine whether they 
will display overt aggression themselves. For most persons the effect may well 
lie too weak and too short-lived to show up I 11 open aggression. However, If 
situational conditions for one reason or another should lessen their tnhabitions 
against aggression, or if they should be emotionally ronsed or excited at the 
time, the open violence might be displayed. We are all capable of reacting aggres- 
sively to movie violence, In other words, but typically don’t show this be- 
cause we usually are too restrained. However, on some occasions we may not 
be sufficiently inhibited and the aggression could well be revealed. 

This Is not to say that every portrayal of violence on the screen will have 
such an effect. Sdine kinds of aggressive scenes might serve to dampen the chances 
of aggression on the part of the audience. Nevertheless, the type of aggression 
typically shown on movie red TV screens can increase the chances that people 
in the audience will act aggressively themselves. 

In some ways tills summary of the resarch findings represents a stronger state- 
ment than I have made previously. As recently as the December 1071 Issue of the 
magazine Psychology Today I said that the probability that people In the audi- 
ence will themselves he stimulated to aggression Is very slight although not zero 
(but indicated that this was nevertheless an Important consideration because 
the audience numbers in the tens of millions). The consistent pattern of findings 
obtained by many Investigators using a wide variety of subjects, few of whom are 
emotionally disturbed or h.»per*aggresslve, now suggests to me that tlie prob- 
ability of aggressive effects is somewhat greater than I had suspected. Moreover, 
this effect Is true of adults ns well as youngsters and can be produced by movies 
ns well ns TV programs. The Issue of movies may well be more complicated, both 
legally and socially, than TV programs, but the lntter should not l*e considered 
apart, from the former when questioning the effects of violence shown on the 



screen. 

/ have not said anything about possible Mates within the Advisory Committee 
and don't wish to impugn the motives of the Committee members . Nevertheless, 
it- is clear that the Committee as a whole exercised questionable judgment in 
their summary of the research findings . Professional biases of various sorts 
might have contributed to this somewhat distorted judgment. Since any science 
develops cumulatively, the Committee should have had some members intimately 
familiar with the total package of research on this problem, ( This Is somewhat 
akin to having physicians who have never worked with cancer as a research 
problem to evaluate the efficacy of various cancer treatments,) 

I hope these remarks are of some assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 



Leonard Berko wrrz. 
Vilas IteKcarch Professor in Psychology, 



* **. * 
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Harvard Medical School, 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Hon. John M. Mubpht, MMm , mm Mm * * im 

U,8. Bouse of Representatives, 

Bouse Office building, 

Washington, D,0, 

Drab Mr. Mubphy : In view of your long interest in the problem of violence on 
television and its effects on children, I feel obliged to try to answer toe very dif- 
ficult questions posed in your letter of 8 February 1072. 

The first deals with the issue of my blacklisting front toe membership on the 
Surgeon General's committee. Indeed, I knew neither that I had been proposed 
nor that I had been blacklisted until the article which appeared in Botenee on 
28 May 1970. since my qualifications were simply those of a clinician rather than 
those of an investigator who had done actual work on the problem, I did not 
think the striking of my name was any great loss to the committee itself, but / 
was troubled that Professors Bandura and Berkowite who hod done some of the 
vet'if best work on the question were being excluded because their work had dem- 
onstrated a meaningful relationship between watohing aggression and subse- 
quent behavior . Indeed, IS fellows at the Center for Advanced Study in the Be • 
havloral Sciences at Stanford signed on open letter protesting this procedural 
step and you will note that the Surgeon Oeneral’s oommittee itself expresses 
dismay (on page H of the report). Protest and dismay 6eem inadequate to deal 
with the foot that 8 of 18 oommittee members are directly employed by TV net- 
works and 3 have had major prior connections as employees or consultants, 1 am 
not alleging that any of the S has not been fair-minded in reviewing the evidence, 
but it is difficult to justify a report in which people whose interest might very 
well be expected to lie with the television industry are allowed to serve as judges 
when some of the best minds that have worked on the problem are disqualified 

ntlttnAkSril /lilAiuh Il/tA m. 



Indeed, this general principle applies to the selection of expert consultants 
on the appraisal of any scientific matter. 

If having done work on the issue before the group is to be the basis of dis- 
qualification, then one can only assemble a panel of incompetent evaluators. All 
of us would agree that expert committees should be free of the suspicion of con- 
flict of interest. But in the ordinary sense, conflict of interest refers to a com- 
mercial stake in the outcome rather than professional conviction. Scientists will 
often not agree on a matter for which the evidence is inconclusive. Thus, one tries 
to balance a committee with members who tend to support one or another side 
but whose integrity is considered such that they are open to persuasion if the 
balance of the evidence runs contrary to their hypothesis. 

I would like to make it clear: I see no reason to complain about my exclusion 
since I think I had less to offer than a number of the people who served on 
the committee and certainly than some of those who were excluded from it. I 
do protest, as I would have without flip fiofiie having heen involved, at a t H'ooedure 
which allows industry to screen from a solentifio panel those to whom it has ob- 
jections at whatever level. I thought the statement made by James Jenkins, Chair- 
man of the Board of Scientific Affairs of the American Psychological Association, 
particularly appropriate. He commented: “Jl looks like an exemplar of the old 
story of the ' regulatees ’ running the ‘ regulators’ or the fox passing on the ade- 
quacy of the eyesight of the man assigned to guard the chicken coop," 

Now as to the report itself. I have not had the chance to study it. in detail 
nor to check the many studies referred to in its text. A casual perusal indicates 
thnt somewhere within its pages is to be found any statement one wishes to 
extract from it to support whatever position one prefers. The most notable 
thing about, the report is its equivocation. After three readings, I still am not 
sure what If anything is the committee’s recommendation in its “summary chan- 
ter ( pages l-io ) , other than that more research be done. 

The committee assumes the position that unless there is compelling evidence 
that the display of violence on television is a major cause of violence In our 
society, then nothing need be done. One might equally well argue that unless there 
is compelling evidence that violence on television is not related to violence In 
the society, then steps should be taken to alter the nature of programming, This 
is much like the debates before the Pood and Drug Administration as to whether 
the manufacturers’ corporate Interest should be protected by allowing a preduct 
to be marketed until human tragedy results or whether suspicion of carcinogenic 
properties should cause something to be withdrawn before an epidemic occurs. 
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The committee could well have argued, and it Is a position that I would want 
to have attended to carefully, that tne net effeot of efforts to Impose censorship 
might be more destructive to American soolety than any possible content on 
television resulting from the excesses of commercial interests, That is no trivial 
consideration. But as the recent testimony before the Senate revealed, almost 
all humanly meaningful topics are ruled off television by commercial Belf-eensj&r- 
ship lest potential buyers be offended, and television becomes a continuous dis* 
toruon of reality. If that is the best we can do, a little less violence lp that mix 
would be a gain for all. 

What I find astonishing Is a failure to bring into the main set of recow* 
mendatlons a clear statement that the stereotyping of minority group members 
In the content of television In oil probability serves to reinforce attitudes which 
lead to violence and counter-violence. Indeed, the report acknowledges this Issue 
(pages 42-44) but mentioning It burled In the midst of the report and not 
bringing It forth as a central aspect of Its conclusion seems to me inexcusable. 

There is much more to be said* One ettuid have asked whether the impact of 
television on the social pattern of tbe family Is not an Important contributor to 
the behavior problems that concern us, What about watching television instead 
of reading, playing Imaginative games, building things or doing things actively r 
What hnppens when the family Is segregated in separate rooms with no potential 
for Interaction between parents and children? I am not suggesting that there Is 
"experimental" evidence on this question, but there 1 b certainly good reason to 
be worried about these possibilities' To be scientific "purists" when that purism 
serves to protect the commercial Interests of television seems an Inadequate re* 
sponse of social scientists. ... . .. „ . ... 

Finally, whether or not what Is being shown has evil effects, the committee 
should have concerned itself with what might be done positively on behalf of 
children and of adults by creative and stimulating content on television. In a 
small way, Sesame Street and the Electric Company have shown what tele* 
vision can do In a very limited sphere. Suppose one considered the same respousl* 
bllltv for helping people to confront and deal with life's real Issues as being laid 
upon the Industry for all age groups? What grade would the Industry get for what 

Frankly? I donot'thlnk violence on television Is either the only or necessarily 
the major reason for violence In American society. The violence on . television Is 
In many ways only a pale imitation of the violence In national life. The cruelties 
of the war in Vietnam, the Inhumanity of starvation In a country of affluence, 
the pervasive effect of racism In all sectors of our life and the failure of moral 
nerve In our national leadership, all seem to me much wore significant. But 
just because our national waters are polluted by other sources Is no Justification 
for permitting television to add further contamination. 

A number of the members of the Surgeon General's committee are known to 
me personally to be individuals of high integrity. / frankly do not understand 
how they could have signed their names to so equivocating a report, I hope that 
these comments prove useful to you. 

Yours sincerely, _ _ „ _ 

T.ictvj BtSEN nrcita. M.D. 



Senator Pastoke. We now call upon the Surgeon General. 

Dr. Steinfeld, we welcome you here today and wo await with great 
anticipation to hear what your observations are. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OP HON. JESSE I, STEINFELD, SURGEON GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

1 )r, Steinfemi. Thank you Mr. Cliai rman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear before you this morning to discuss the Surgeon General’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee Report on Television and Social Behav- 
ior and its implications for the American people and the, American 
television broadcasting industry. Because there has been some public 
misunderstanding of the report, I hope to be able to clarify the record 
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MrivXutecoffiTOb?r lly “ ys and how the Advi8oi - v committe ° 

Let me boffin, Mr. Chairmen, by answering your request made when 
I appeared before your committee September 28, 1971, You said : 

I would hope that the Sui'geon General in due time will come before this 

2882?!!; S?,* l0 j °V fs “W**. ** wiu ten m VS^tSSmS 

the . broadcastors ought to be put on notice and be very/ very 
careful In this area because It might have an effect on certain people. 

After review of the committee’s report and the five volumes of 
original research undertaken at your request, as well as a review of the 

Ji!«r^, US i htei ? tU ^ 011 the subject, my professional response today is 
that the broadcasters should be put on notice. The overwhelming con- 
??2? U8 f au f! unanimous Scientific Advisory Committee’s report 

£J52m tlmfc violence, indeed, does have an adverse effect 

on certain members of our society. 

While the committee report is carefully phrased and qualified in 
language acceptable to sooial scientists, it is clear to me that the causal 
relationship between televised violence and antisocial behavior is 
sufficient to warrant appropriate and immediate remedial action. The 
data on social phenomena such as television and violence and/or aa* 
gressive behavior will never be clear enough for all social scientist* 
to agree on the formulation of a succinct statement of causality. But 
there comes a time when the data are sufficient to justify action. That 
time has come. J J u 

X would also emphasize that no action in this sooial area is a form 
of action: it is an acquiesence in the continuation of the present level 
of televised violence entering American homes. 

In stating; this casual relationship it is important to keep in mind 
that antisocial behavior existed in our society long before television 
appeared. We must be careful not to make television programing 
the whipping boy for all of society’s ills. Yet we must take lhatevef 
actions we can, when we do identify factors contributing to anti- 
social behavior m our society. 8 

While the Department of Health, Education, oud Welfare has no 
regulatory responsibility in the field of communications, it does, how" 
ever, have a. responsibility for both the mental health aiid the hduca. 
tion of our citizens. The Apartment stands ready to assist those Fed. 
eral and other governmental or voluntary agencies concerned with 
television programing by providing scientific information and ad. 
vice ns appropriate, fam certain that members of the Federe 1 Com. 

1111111 1 nnf .1 nil ft fTnrnvnioairm .• . . 
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Mr. Chniraion, let me turn now to the report and its conclusions and 
the composition of the advisory Oommiltee. The Conunitt*rlS 
tion and operation was modeled after tile Surgeon General’s AdvisSv 
Committee on Smoking and Health set up some 10 yearn ago?At thsJ 
time, because it was possible tiiat tlie report on smoking mfglit beim* 
favorable tc > the .tobacco uidustry, that industry was given mV opootI 
tumty to indicate which scientists (from a list of experts in the field! 
were considered to have already made up their minds that smok mg 
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was Injurious to health. At the same time* scientists who felt that 
smoking was proven not to be harmful to health were similarly not 
chosen for service on the Smoking and Health Scientific Advisory 
Committee. 

In the instance of the Television and Violence Advisory Committee. 
Surgeon General Stewart, approximately three years ago, submitted 
a list of names of 40 distinguished social scientists to the three networks 
and to the National Association of Broadcasters, Inquiring § whether 
the industry felt that any of the scientists had already determined that 
there was a link between televised violence and subsequent anti-social 
behavior. In response, two of the networks and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters listed seven individuals. None of the seven was 
chosen for service on the Surgeon General’s committee, unfortunately, 
the American Psychological Association, Psychlatrlo Association, and 
other academic groups were not polled similarly and asked whether 
or not certain of the 40 scientists felt that televised violence had no 
effect or a pro-social effect on the viewers. But in any event, in the 
final choice of the 12 scientists for the Committee there were two in- 
dustry representatives, one former television industry employee, and 
two consultants to one of the networks. Industry members were chosen 
since Surgeon General Stewart felt network cooperation in produc- 
tion of pilot films would be very useful to the Committee and its 
rosBiirohorSi * 

The Committee itself commented on this selection procedure in their 
report, and I must say I agree with their comments. t A Committee 
such as this, like Caesar’s wife, should be above suspicion but it is 
extremely important to point out that this Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, despite the complexity in the social science area, has filed a 
unanimous report. It is significant to me that scientists from widely 
different backgrounds such a psychology, sociology, political science, 
anthropology, psychiatry, ana child development have filed a unani- 
mous report! If one were to bring together another group of distin- 
guished scientists of as diverse a background as this Committee, I 
doubt that they wold have filed a significantly different report— it if 
were to be a unnn imons report. 

Any one of the scientists might have written a somewhat stronger 
or a somewhat weaker report depending upon his view of the evidence. 
But the strength here lies both ui the unanimity of the report, and in 
the knowledge that these social scientists are careful scientists and 
are unwilling to go beyond what the hard scientific data permit. 

Senator Pastokk. Doctor, of course there have been various inter- 
pretations of this report by the news media. I have read headlines that 
stated unequivocttbly that there is a causal effect between violence on 
television and the aggressive behavior of young children. Then, I have 
read other headlines that said the Advisory Committee submitted a 
whitewash on this subject. Now, in very simply language, will you 
tell me if this report by the Advisory Committee contains enough evi- 
dence and states there is a causal effect ? 

Dr. Stkinkkm>. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman. I think the Committee 
report contains sufficient data to justify action and I believe that many 
of tlie people who have been writing about the report, not being social 
scientists, have misinterpreted what the members of the committee 
intended. And, I believe this will become apparent when you hear 
tesl imony from tin* members of the committee, 
ru sm ?2 — a 
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Senator Pastors. All right, sir. 

Dr. Sttpm&D. Certainly my interpretation is that there is a causa- 
tive relationship between televised violonce and subsequent antisocial 
behavior, and that the evidence is strong enough that it requires some 
action on the part of responsible authorities, the TV industry, the 
Government, the citizens. 

Senator Pastor®. You may proceed. 

Dr. Steinpbld. Thank you. . 

The Scientific Advisory Committee itself did not conduct research. 
The research was conducted by independent scientists, whose pro- 
grams had a scientific review similar to that of other National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health contractors. The scientists’ work published in 
the five volumes ■was not edited or screened by the Scientific Advisory 
Committee prior to publication. The Scientific Advisory Committee 
did review and did discuss both the original work reported in these 
five volumes and all other pertinent previously published research 
and data in this field prior to writing their unanimous report to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the most constructive thing that we can 
do after accepting the findings of this distinguished group is to act 
upon its findings m a way that is beneficial to our children and our 
society. Let me quote from the Committee Report what I believe to 
be the most significant findings. 

. . . the data, while not wholly consistent or conclusive, do indicate that a 
modest, relationship exists between the viewing of violence and aggressive be- 
havior. The correlational evidence from surveys is amenable to either of two 
interpretations : that the viewing of violence causes the aggressive behavior, or 
that both the viewing and the aggression are joint products of some other com- 
mon source. Several findings of survey studies can be cited to sustain the 
hypothesis that viewing of violent television has a causal relation to aggressive 
behavior .though neither individually nor collectively are the findings conclusive. 
They could also be explained toy operation of a “third variable" related to pre- 
existing conditions. 

The experimental evidence does not suffer from the ambiguities that character- 
ize the correlational data with regard to third variables, since children in the 
experiments are assigned in ways that attempt to control such variables. The 
experimental findings are weak in various other ways and not wholly con- 
sistent from one study to another. Nevertheless, they provide suggestive evi- 
dence in favor of the interpretation that viewing violence on television is con- 
ducive to an increase in aggressive behavior, although it must lie emphasized 
that the causal sequence is very likely applicable only to some children who are 
predisposed in this direction. 

I would add parenthetically that television can cause the predisposi- 
tion, the child need not come with the predisposition. 

Thus, there is a convergence of the fairly substantial experimental evidence 
for short-run causation of aggression among some children by viewing violence 
on the screen and the much less certain evidence from field studies that exten- 
sive violence viewing precedes some long-run manifestations- of aggressive be- 
havior. This convergence of the two types of evidence constitutes some prelim- 
inary indication of a causal relationship, hut a good deal of research remains to 
be done before one can have confidence in these conclusions. 

Thus, the two sets of findings eonverge in three respects: a preliminary and 
tentative indication of a causal relation between viewing violence on television 
and aggressive itehavio-’,* an indication that any such causal relation operates 
only on some children (who are predisposed to he aggressive) : and an indica- 
tion that. it. operates only in some environmental contexts. Such tentative and 
limited conclusions are not very satisfying. Tliev represent substantially more 
knowledge than we had two years ago, lmt t .oy leave many questions un- 
answered. 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 belie vo that you, in requesting the formation of this 
committer, and tin committee members have provided a valuable serv- 
ice to our society. I believe, that this report represents a ‘significant 
step forward. Thes » conclusions are based on solid scientific data and 
not on the opinion t.f one or another scientist. I believe further that 
the research reported in these five volumes, the Scientific Advisory 
Committee's deliberations, and this subcommittee's hearings will pro- 
vide a stimulus to other social scientists to build on the solid founda- 
tion which has now been erected in this important field of communica- 
tion. 

Senator Pastork. You, Dr. Steinfeld, as the chief health officer of 
the United States of America, have said : 

The data on nodal phenomena such ns television and violence and/or agares* 
sive behavior will never he dear enough for all social scientists to agree on 
the formulation of a succinct statement of causality. But there comes u time when 
the cluta are sufficient to Justify action. That time has come. 

That is your unequivocal opinion ? 

Dr. Stbinfku). \ cs, sir. 

Senator Pastork. And you reached that opinion from this report ? 

Dr. Stkinfkld. From this report, the five volumes, and other read- 
ing and attendance at a number of meetings. 

Senator Pastork. Have you any further recommendations, Doctor? 

Dr. Stkinfkld. You mean specific recommendations? 

Senator Pastork. Yes. 

Dr. Stkinfkld. There are a number of alternatives, Mr. Chairman, 
in this extremely complex field. 

It seems to me that whatever we do, we must, keep in mind the 
First Amendment, and the problems that might accrue from any 
attempt, at censorship. Yet, there is a wide spectrum of actions which 
could be taken, all of the way from the writing and producing and 
editing of television programs, through the use of the code we have, 
or a modified code, through the scheduling of TV programming on 
the air, and the actual viewing in the home, because some of the 
significant research showed that, when parents watch television with 
their children, they significantly influence what the child learns and 
what the child's subsequent behavior pattern might be. 

I think I could put in guidelines, perhaps, in a better context if I 
would review very quickly, and briefly, what I think are the most 
significant findings to conic out. of the five volumes of research. 

Senator Pastork. I would hope you would do that. 

J )r. Strin feld. I will be very brief. 

First of all, the research has shown that television is pervasive, it 
is present in almost every American home, fin to 08 percent. 

Second, with respect to children, even before they reach the age 
of 8 years, they become selective viewers and can identify certain of 
the characters on the screen. 

Third, they gain an enormous vicarious experience by having tele- 
vision in their homes, something that no other generation in the history 
of mail has ever attained. They see many things that no other gener- 
ation have ever seen before. 

But, fourth, when they are very young, they can't distinguish fancy 
from reality, they see each individual incident as an isolated incident, 
and therefore they see the violence incident isolated from the context 
in which it occurs. 
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It is only later when they are more mature that they can distinguish 
these. 

Fifth, parental guidance, parental comra unications patterns, when 
they watch TV with the children, they can significantly influence 
what the child learns in addition to what lie sees. 

Of course, if they watch with the child, they can determine which 
programs the children watch. 

Sixth, and most important here, is that there has been shown to be 
a caustive relationship between viewing violence on TV and sub- 
sequent behavior. Ana I think it is not important to argue whether 
the number is 10 percent or 20 percent or 30 percent. We have a large 
population, and if 10 percent of 20 million children become aggres- 
sive and engage in antisocial acts, that is far too manv. 

Senator Pastore. That is the impression I got from the report, 
Doctor. They keep using this word uniformly. And I wondered what 
that meant, whether they meant everybody or 6 percent, or 10 percent, 
or 1, 2 — I mean, that was never clear. 

Dr. Steixfeld. Well, I think certainly in medicine, and in all bio- 
logic phenomena, there is no such thing as a uniform response. Every- 
body who is exposed to a tubercle bacillus does not develop tubercu- 
losis. There is no such thing. 

The only certain things in life are death, and I guess taxes, for the 
United States. But, this does not distress me. I think the research shows 
that a significant number, as far as I am concerned, of children, can be 
adversely affected, and, therefore, it requires that we do something. 

There are a few more, three or four more significant findings that 
I felt and I think the committee members might choose others. An- 
other one is that unlike TV viewing in the late forties, television view- 
ing is not an all or none phenomenon. We tend to do other things while 
we watch TV, whether it is eat popcorn, look at books, play games, or 
engage in family discussions. So mat TV is not center stage. 

Another significant phenomenon, as Congressman Murphy said, 
is that the violence content is high, it has really not changed signifi- 
cantly and it is highest of all in the cartoon children programs. 

Finally, children watch adult television programing. We cannot 
talk just about children’s programs alone, when we talk about the 
effects of programing on our children. Children spend more of their 
time watching adult types of programing than they do children types. 

So that any actions that the networks take, or that you might recom- 
mend, it seems to me would have to apply to all types of programing, 
rather than just to children’s programing, unless, of course, one sched- 
ules certain kinds of very violent programing at a very late hour, as 
is done in some countries. 

Senator Pa store. Does this necessarily mean the elimination, abso- 
lutely, of all violence on television ? 

1 )i\ Steinfeld. No, I don’t think so at all. 

Senator Pastore. I mean that is the extreme position taken by some 
people. 

1 have read some of the professional periodicals. Variety, for ex- 
ample, where the lament is that this committee is trying to influence 
the broadcasting industry and the writing of these shows. To put 
something on the air that is blase or bland, I think that is the word 
thev used, bland. 
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And that is furthest away from the thoughts of this committee. We 
are not talking about that. Wo are talking about violence for the sake 
of violence. Violence in order to get more advertising, violence in order 
to get more viewers. . , . 

There is a significant statement in that report that apparently the 
violence increases according to the ratings. So, if we are getting vio- 
lence for the sake of profit, it is something that should be immediately 

eliminated. . , , 

On the other hand, of course, there is a subtle way of telling a story. 
We have gone through that here before. It makes a lot of difference 
whether or not you focus your camera right over the body of an in- 
dividual who has just been hit bv an automobile; or whether you give 
that impression by getting it off at a distance and the publio under- 
stands the person’ was killed by an automobile accident. 

It. all depends on how gory you want to make a particular scene. 
And sometimes for the sake of profit, I think it becomes a little too 
gorv. That has been my complaint right along. 

Dr. Stkinfklo. I think one of the other significant findings I did not 
mention is that most of the violence we see on television is sanitized. 
We don’t see the consequences, we don’t see the family bereavements, 
we don’t see childless parents, or parentless children growing up. We 

don’t see the blood. .... 

And violence takes place in faraway countries, m distant times, not 



at home. . . , , . 

Senator Cook. But, Doctor, that is because they have only got 30 
minutes. I mean, let’s be fair about it. You don’t see the consequences 
because you haven’t got the time. 

Dr. Steinfeld. That is one of the factors that I think is worthy ot 
discussion, the technique of programing, which I think would beat- 
some further discussion. 

Let me suggest a few guidelines, if I may, across the broad spectrum, 
beginning with the family. As a result of this report, Mr. Chairman, 
I have talked with Dr. E’d Zigler, of the Office of Child Development, 
in HEW, and he has informed me that within the next 2 or 3 
months, HEW will publish a book for parents on how to watch tele- 
vision, how to get more out of television, how to utilize it appropri- 
ately for professional behavior with their children. 

I* think this will be very useful. We have books on many other 
things. We spend a lot of time and effort on education, but we spend 
very little on utilizing television in a positive way. I think this will 

be useful. . , , , , , 

One of the points that I would hope is that we would have a shared 
responsibility for doing something auout this problem,’ networks, yol- 
untary organizations, parents, government, FCC, the Congress. I think 
it would be useful if we had a rating system for violence. 

If the parents knew at the time a program was coming on that— I 
don’t know whether it would be a scale of zero to 10 or just how but 
if thev knew a program was going to be very violent, they might sug- 
gest that their child ' watch another program. . 

Now the John and Mary Markel and Russell Sage b oundations have 
indicated an interest in spearheading a group to both develop a useful 
rating system which then could be used, I would say, by a number ot 
groups. It could be used by parents in guiding their children, it could 
be used by those of ns who are consumers. 
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If we felt particularly upset about a particular program or series of 
programs that one sponsor might have, where he had much more vio- 
lence than others, we might, or stockholders might take action in this 
regard* and although I don’t want to suggest regulation, the FOO 
might look at stations in terms of the violent content of the program- 
ing they put on. 

This would he, it seems to me, extremely important for long-range 
activities, because what we have been doing is we have been working 
in fits and starts. We have a group that looks at violence on television, 
and then we stop. 

What wo need, it seems to me. arc some long-range indicators, social 
indicators, not only of the level of violence on T v , but of some pro- 
social activities, so that we cun better use the TV in the future, par- 
ticularly as we move into cable TV and cassette TV. 

Long-range research, continued research, with feedback would be 
extremely important in this regard. 

I think the report which you have commissioned served a very uso- 
tul purpose. ana ns in the case of nuirihiuiun, alcohol, and smoking, 
there is an annual report to Congress which each year focuses on the 
subject, provides visibility, provides continuity, keeps the research up 
to date, provides information both to those wlio write and those who 
use television. 

I think this might be a useful tool for the future. I certainly believe 
a review of the code, how it is working and how it could work better, 
would he a useful thing to undertake. 

It seems to me again not with Government involved, lint with foun- 
dations and outside academicians, this could he very useful. 

I mentioned the time at which programs are shown. I think this is 
particularly important for the independent stations which, unlike the 
networks, may show programs that have a high violence content at a 
tune when children are watching, right after school, Saturday morn- 
ings. I think this should be looked at. 

b inally, it seems to me we are using violence in our commercial pro- 
graming frequently to bring people back after the commercial, some- 
thing very exciting happens. We have a commercial, but we want to 
come back and see who is going to win the fight, or what happens to 
these mi’s that look like they are going to crash and so forth. 

Of course, T don't like all of the commercials, so I would much prefer 
seeing them all at the beginning or end of the program, or all being 
shown between 7 ;30 and 8, or sometime in the evening or morning. But 
if, indeed, as some have, suggested, violence is used as punctuation 
marks and violence is used to bring back the people after the com- 
mercials, it seems to me, as you pointed out, violence for the sake of vio- 
lence, or violence to get people hack after advert ising, is unumronrinte. 

those are some general thoughts. Xone of these are specific recom- 
mendations. 

Senator Pastoiik. Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Caxnon. Mr. Chairman. T am happy to see that the Sur- 
jyeon General is coming out with some firm conclusions at this point in 
time. And T would hone that he will be able to come up now with 
some firm recommendations ns to specifics that ought to bo undertaken 
where he points out that we need a cooperative effort, and everyone 
needs to get into the net to accomplish something. 
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Still* tin*, thing flint we iuhh! to know is mono specifically tho details 
of what we are going to try to accomplish and how it ought to bo done. 

I tliank you for your statement* Doctor, I think it Is very fine. 
Dr, SiWimax Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Pastokk. Senator Baker? . , n 

Senator Dakku. Mr. Chairman, Dr, Stcinfeld, I thank you for your 
summary, as well as your testimony. , , , ~ 

I agree wvth Senator Cannon that the time is at hand when Con- 
gress and the administrative agencies, and, X expect, the networks, 
have to decide what we are going to do with this wealth of informa- 
tion ; some of it tentative, some definitive, some of it inconclusive. 

But, there is one thing we don’t need to wait on, and that, is your 
willingness to testify today that in your judgment based on the best 
available information and the totality of your knowledge of this sub- 
ject. that there is some sort of causal connection between aggressive 
behavior on tho part of children and violence on television. 

It is very helpful. , 

But, tell me, if you were a parent— and I tlnnk you are a parent- 
in the meantime, while the Congress and the courts and the adminis- 
trative agencies arc deciding what ought to be done, what wouldyou, 
as a parent do, with inspect to this causal connection you described, 
as it relates to vour children ? 

Dr. Stkinpku). Well, we actually do determine, to some extent, what 
our children watch on television, and many parents do, many parents 

do not. . , , . 

Tt seems to me that this is something that the parents can do im- 
mediately, that is. he can both begin spending more time watching 
television with his children, and really interdicting some of the most 
violent programs. 

I do want to say aggression . . 

Senator Baker. If vour children are like mine used to he, trying 
to interdict some of those programs can get pretty violent, tew. 

Dr. Stbixfkm>. T l.ave three girls. T understand boys are different 
than girls, but it is easier with girls. 

Senator Baker. There is the equal rights amendment, you know. 

I)r. Stkixeku). Well, they are smaller, in any event. 

Senator Baker. Yon mentioned that the effect of violence on tele- 
vision mnv vnrv somewhat according to how much the program was 
watched. Von also mentioned the fact, that whether the parents watch 
or don't watch might have some impact. 

Would von care to elaborate on that? 

Dr. Stein nmn. I think if the parents watch the program with the 
child, ami point out. the undesirable consequences, ho may unsamtize 
the sanitized violence. 

r must say, pnrentheticnlv, that when F went, to medical school in 
Cleveland and saw people come in as a result of automobile accidents, 
T became extreme! v impressed with what- indiscretion could do while 
one is driving n ear. Ami T think the person who drinks and drives, 
mid who feels immortal, very few of these t wopio have ever worked 
in an emergency room and have seen the mayhem that occurs. 

1 think the parents can point out the undesirable consequences of 
violent action, the parents can emphasize the pro-social aspects of 
television. 
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It is important; it seems to mo, that when kids watch TV they learn 
aggressive behavior. They may not immediately use it but in some of 
the studies supported by this program, when the children were offered 
a reward for reproducing behavior that they didn’t reproduce spon- 
taneously aggressive behavior. So they learn by watching TV, and 
whether or not they reproduce it depends on all of society. 

Senator Baker, I don’t mean to be overly technical, but isn’t that 
generally the case with the totality of life experience? It is not a 
question of really what you perceive, but how you control it, or what 
you do with it. 

Dr. Stijinheld. Yes, sir. 

Senator Baker. Are you in a position to say that television provides 
a substantial modicum of additional aggressive inputs, so it does 
affect your perception of violence, your evaluation of violence and 
your likelihood to reenact violence in an anti-social way? 

Dr. Steinfeld. I think the committee put it better than I can, and 
they were expert social scientists, and I think they qualified this to a 
particular context, and a particular subgroup. 

IVhat we have not emphasized as much as I think we ought to, or I 

^ t, although the social scientists have, are the professional uses 
of TV. The heavy viewer of television as a child, increases his vocab- 
ulary sensationally in the early years, as compared to a child that does 
not have TV available. 

But then the problem switches. The heavy viewer in high school 
or college, tends to be not as bright, tends not to be the kind of person 
who goes ahead into the professions and so forth. 

Somewhere we are losing, because it seems to me television should 
be similar to books. There ought to be enough stimulating intellectual 
fare at all times, to be useful to all ages. And I think this is where 
there is a^ great deal to be done, professional uses of television. 

And this is the other reason I think we need a shared approach 
to trying to do something about it, and look at violence on TV as 
part of a larger context. 

Senator Baker. I will ask only one other series of questions and 
then thank you very much for your enlightening testimony. I think 
very clearly the information you have given us is useful/ And -just 
as clearly a unanimous report issued by any group on this complicated 
subject will neces:?arily be incomplete and tentative. And that bv 
becoming less than unanimous, you can be more precise, but probably 
more speculative at the same time. 

By limiting ourselves to that central area where we can probablv 
be unanimous in our views of the casual relationship between violence 
and behavior, can you recommend any particular action on the part 
of the Congress, the administrative agencies, or the networks, by wav 
of law or regulation? 

Dr. Steinfei.d. Well, Senator, I would be getting out of my field 
if I moved into any specific, recommendations. I think once the scien- 
tific community establishes a relationship and gets as specific as it 
can about, some of the phenomena that occur, then it seems to me we 
turn to regulatory bodies, perhaps those who write broadcasters and 
other groups. 

So I don’t, I would not feel competent to make specific recom- 
mendations other than those broad guidelines I indicated earlier* 
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Senator Baker. I agree with you, Doctor, that it is primarily the 
function of this subcommittee to translate your scientific advice and 
observations into legislative language, if any. And it is the funotion 
of the administrative agencies, m this case, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, to hear and understand the best scientific opinion 
and translate it into policy. But I hope you will forgive me for won- 
dering if this distinguished scientist who appears before us could ven- 
ture an estimate of any particular action that should be undertaken, 
other than, as I understand it, watching television with your children 
which might be classified as unconstitutional, cruel, and inhuman 
conduct. 

Dr. Steinfeld. Well, there were a broad range of suggestions which 
include setting up a foundation to monitor and publish the violence 
ratings and other ratings on TV and much more aggressive interpreta- 
tion or utilization of the code, timing, looking at independent stations, 
consideration by those who purchase time, the advertisers, looking at 
TV specifically to see if violence is used as punctuation or to get people 
back after the commercials, rather than being needed for a particular 
story. There are a lot of things, I think. 

Senator Baker. I will conclude now, with apologies to the committee 
and to you for taking so much time, with this one thought. I wonder if 
it might be productive to study the effects of emotionaj violence as dis- 
tinguished from physical violence and see if there is a correlation. 
Does physical violence create emotional trauma ? 

Dr. Steinfeld. I think that television has absolutely a groat deal to 
do with both the emotional development of our children and the fact 
that we will accept certain kinds of action, because we become inured 
to them by watching these things on TV. So I think this is extremely 
important. 

Senator Baker. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Stevens. 

Senator Stevens. Could you tell me, won’t this rating system have 
an adverse impact? I think we are all familiar with the ratings on 
movies, and it seems to be almost the thing to do to advertise that it has 
been rated — give it the worst rating and you have the longest lines 
waiting to get into the movie house. Wouldn’t it work adversely as far 
as children are concerned, if we tell them this is the most violent thing 
you can watch today, aren’t they going to turn it on? 

Dr. Steinfelp. I think that is conceivable. I think the long-run 
effects. Senator Stevens, might be to have the writers, producers, net- 
works, stations, and advertisers much more aware of what it. is they 
are writing, producing, buying, and showing, and it would, it seems 
to me, be very useful to tlie Congress to know whether a particular 
network or station or advertiser or producer is producing extremely 
violent programs. I think it could have a salutary effect. It seems to 
mo if we look at the repoit as a building block, that there will be addi- 
tional information developed and if we look at what we do as a 
process rather than an end in itself, continually modifying it, perhaps 
we may find it isn’t useful, as you suggest, it. may be counter-produc- 
tive. But at- the moment, we don’t really have a system for determin- 
ing longitudinally what has been happening on TV, Even the ratings 
we have are based on intensive studies of single weeks of network 
programing in the fall of a particular year. 
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1 should point out. that rather than have somebody view these after 
tho fact* one could require that the producer of a particular program 
follow the guidelines and rate it prior to the time ft is actually shown, 

Senator Stevexs, That is what I mean. If you rate it prior to the 
SBm V*. sl'own, 1 am sure that most people will look at it ftnd say, 

uell, this ought to be a good one; I will turn this one on. w You indi- 
cate that ratings produce violence ; I would say the other way around : 
the more violent programs, the higher the rating under tlie current 
system. It is just like the pornography movies; strangely enough, 
they are the ones that are making the money. You can say that is hud, 
but. it just means to me that that is what the peoplo want to see, 
unfortunately. 

Dr. Stein frlo, I am out of my field, certainly, in that, area, too. 
lint it is my understanding that they are falling on hard times in 
tho pornography business in this country and certainly in Denmark, 
it luvs come out of season with the tourists. But what you sav is abso- 
lutely true; we don't know, and this is a suggestion that I think bears 
exploration. It may lie one that you would reject. But I think one 
could explore it somewhat further and try to determine what utility 
it might have, not only to parents, but to the whole sti’eam of people I 
mentioned, including the regulatory bodies. 

Senator Stevens, Does this report cover the sports coverage by TV ? 

Dr. Steixfeed. Sports and news programs were not exnminecl. The 
report looked at the entertainment programs only. The committee 
discussed whether or not they should review news programing and 
felt they would he infringing, moving into the First Amendment, area, 
nnd they decided they would rather not do that. I should say also 
that, the committee itself made no recommendations because in its 
charge to the committee. Secretary Robert Finch indicated he wanted 
them, in line with Senator PastoiT s letter, to try to establish whether 
or not there was a causal relationship between TV violence and sub- 
sequent antisocial behavior, hut. not to make recommendations, since 
HEW 1ms no regulatory responsibility, nor does it seek any, in this 
area. 

Senator Stevens. Was there any similar study of the relationship of 
violence in movies in the thirties to the behavior of the generation of 
that time? 

Dr. Stkixfem>. Thera have been repeated studies of violence in the 
movies and elsewhere, and in fact one of the, or several of the studies 
here looked at news magazines, newspapers, radio, as well ns TV, in 
terms of coverage to see wlmt proportion was given over to violence. 
There is no question that violence occurs in our daily lives nnd there 
is no question that in growing up children must learn both how to 
handle aggression nnd when to be aggressive. So there is a positive 
aspect to violence nnd learning aggressive behavior. Not antisocial, but 
aggressive behavior. And it is in this whole complex matrix that we 
have got to, it seems to me, try to weave a more pro-social material into 
our TV programs and less antisocial material. 

Senator Stevexs, I share Senator Cannon’s comment and hope that 
there will he some recommendations forthcoming as to how wo might 
do that. Tt would seem to me that we are going into a very delicate field 
if we are to begin to somehow censor the programming on television. 
We are about in the same place we were when we started banning 
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advertising of smoking on radio and TV, and the net result is increased 
advertising in other media that we cannot control beoause of the First 
Amendment. Tf it is right, it is right. If it is wrong, it is wrong. But it 
seems to me them is a question of governmental effectiveness in the 
total held and I am not certain that we can bring about any effective* 
ness in this total field. 

Mr. Steinfkld. Senator Stevens, I certainly don’t think the govern- 
ment ought to censor TV programming. I think the next step is to hear 
what the FCO recomendations are ana what the networks propose to 
do voluntarily, what the foundations may propose. I think there are 
manv things that can be done, far short or censorship that would be 
useful. 

Senator Stevens. Did you explore the Public Broadcasting System 
and the effect of any of their programming as a counter-balance to 
violent programming on the networks ? 

Dr. Stein feed. Their programming is the kind that we would like 
to see more of, certainly, because there are pro-social programs which 
are quite effective on public broadcasting. 

Senator Stevens. 1 think 1 have seen some pretty violent programs 
on publio broadcasting, too. That is why I asked the question. 

Dr. Stein veld. I think there is a place for violence when it is ap- 
propriate. But 1 think it would be a very bland world and unreal 
if we banned violence from the TV screens and had our children really 
living in what would be a never-never land, at least when they watched 
television. So 1 wouldn’t propose that, either. 

Senator Stevens. Are yon suggesting that we should become one* 
television set families again so that the children will watch what we 
watch, or we have to watch what they watch ? 

I)r. Stein feed. No, sir; and I am also not suggesting a plaque, “The 
Surgeon General has determined that watching television is harmful 
to your health,” or something. I won’t suggest that, either. 

Senator Stevens, Thank yon. 

Senator Bakeh. Mr. Chairman, I had one other matter on “X” rated 
or “It” rated movies. When 1 was questioning the Surgeon General, I 
meant to ask you, Mr. Chairman, if I might include as a part of the 
record, a letter from Dr. Charles A. Trenthnm, of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, a resolution adopted by the Christian Life Commis- 
sion, and a briefing paper and other items in connection with that 
resolution, 

Senator Pastour. At the conclusion of the Surgeon General’s testi- 
mony, yes. I think that is a contribution to the iiscord. [Matter referred 
to appears at pn. J 

Senator Cook? 

Senator Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Doctor, what, bothers 
me is that you said there really should not ho any recommendations 
coming forth from you, lmt yet here are five volumes and the report, 
that was made to you. 1 am told that it cost somewhere in the vicinity 
of $ k 2 million to have this study made. If, in fact, the government is 
going to select a committee and if, in fact, we are going to spend $2 
million of the people’s money of this country and not. come up with 
recommendations, even if they are recommendations that we sit down 
with the networks and trv to work out a system, are we really doing 
our job f 
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Dr. Sp»At believe. Senator, you will have recommendations 
tlonabouUlmt U ^ Ul8 ^ * don’t think there is any ques* 

Senator Cooic. But we are going to have to come up with the recom- 
mendations based on these five volumes, not the committee that re- 
quested them, not the oommittee that had all of the meetings, or that 
the reports as they cam© in. This is where the field 
of advice is. We are getting this field of advice as we run back and 
forth to vote on an amendment on a bill that is pending. Whether we 
can get to another committee hearing in another nour, we are going to 
catch as catch can. That wasn’t the basis on which. I hope, all of these 
five volumes were prepared. 

i P v ' Strinfbld. I think— I don’t have Secretary Finch’s original 
le K? r *5 fche ^mmittee with me, but he specifically enjoined the com- 
mittee from making recommendations as a committee. And HEW has 
a responsibility, certainly, for the education of the citizens of this 
country and for the mental health of the citizens of this country. But 
I do think it would be inappropriate if we began making recom- 
mendations that more appropriately would come from the FCC. It 
is my understanding that Chairman Burch, having read these reports 
and discussed them with his staff, will be making recommendations 
as I think is appropriate for him to make. 

Senator Cook. As Surgeon General of the United States and the 
clnet health officer, do you think this has an adverse health effect, 
mentally, physically, on the people of this country, and the children 
ot this country ? 

Dr. Steinfeld. I would go back to the carefully phrased language 
of the committee, and say yes, for certain subgroups in certain con* 
texts, 

Senator Cook. Do you wish to give up that authority to the Federal 
C ommumcations Commission to make that determination and tell vou 
liow you should look after their health ? ^ 

Dr. Strixruk No; I don’t think I have given up any authority, 
Senator Cook. I tlnnk I have tried to do the job that I am supposed 
to do without intruding in another area. 

Senator Cook. Let me say to you, I am not sure that in regard to 
making* these recommendations, that basically you may not have any 
of that, authority. But I am just wondering whether you feel com- 
pelled to make them if this repoit has been this extensive and cost 
tins much money, that we then throw it in front of the committee 
and say, now you asked for it, you do as you please. You see, I am 
sitting here with a kind of grin on my face and I think you know 
why. I come from a State that grows more hurley tobacco than any 
other State in the country and I am not sitting with the industry 
we worked with a couple of years ago, which told us how to handle 
advertising, and told us how wo had to prolong this great loss of 
revenue, how wo had to solve these problems and now they are in 
trouble. I don’t think there is any major tobacco manufacturer in 
the country that will come to their aid or assistance. I am just wonder- 
ing whether you are going to do the same thing to them that you did 
to the tobacco industry and that is if you sot up a committee to make 
a subjective or objective repoit to the ‘Congress eveiy vear on violence 
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on television, that that is going to be the sumo committee that is going 
*° Because l‘ thtnlT if tills is the esse, then I don’t think Congress is 
8 °D* STONFKtof ^eU,°I StdT what ultimately will come, of course, 

I should give the predicate for all of this, because I am the one who 
wrote the letter. This matter of violence on television has-been a 
matter of concern to this committee for a long v.me. We also 
the limitations on us beoause of the first amendment, and because 
of the Communications Act of 1984, prohibiting 
very specific on that. The question arose because of the inflict witto 
our society ns to whether or not violence on television did or did not 
affect children. I felt the time had come to make a scientific study 
so that we could* determine scientifically whether or not it did. And 
Sat is where this all started. And that is the point where we are 

n °Now cn this question of recommendations, there may be several 
avenues open to us. I don't think we ought to explore ^thew ifitt the 

first witness | I think we ought to listen to ft* 1 .®***" ^rtmlttht 
of the agencies: we can call any of them back if we wish. It mign 
be by persuading the industry ; it might have to be through some agree- 
merit and negotiation with reference to some impartial agency that 
would give a violence rating to programs. Before a program was 
shown, it would be previewed with the consent of the industry— as 
toy have done in L movie industry independently and a rating 

8 *Au'of this is a little bit in the future. But I want it clwirly ;ui- 
deratood that while this did cost a lot of money, it is the fir^ time 
in this particular area that such a scientific study has been made. I 
would hope that it will achieve a productive result. 




exactly 

not consider that if one previews a program before it goes on, that 
that doesn't constitute censorship. When we talk a^ut violence. Mi . 
Chairman, on television, I wish all of a sudden that we would not 
come up with a far-reaching indictment that this is the first time 
this lias occurred. I remember as a youngster every Saturday after- 
noon the Lone Ranger was always on the edge of that precipieeand 
you had to come back next Saturday and that meantyouhad to 
come back to the matinee the next Saturday or the next Saturday. 
Tarzan was always ready to swim into all of the alligators or someone 
was ready to shoot somebody running down the mountain side and 

question that. I have seen 

K °SenatorVfmm'Ami relative to the doctor's remarks, I might say 
that von didn't want to get into news programs because of the first 
amendment, I can only say to you that somebody said to me on ft 
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Sunday morning, “Did you see the Minnesotn-Ohio State basketball 
game yesterday T” I didn't have to see it. I saw that series of films so 
many times thereafter in the weeks after the fight in the Minnesota- 
Ohio State basketball game that it even got so good that one good 
sports announcer finally said, “Now, hold it right there, because the 
next one is where the knee to the groin is going to be ana I want you 
to watch it.” Maybe it won’t take too much to find out who that sports- 
caster was. 

The point I am trying to make is here was a film that was taken 
and it was utilized at least for 10 days or two weeks, and it wasn’t be- 
cause they wanted to show whether Minnesota beat Ohio State 5 as a 
matter ot fact, they don’t show much of the game, they didn’t show any 
of it. 

So I can only say to you that I think this is a problem that it is all 
right, maybe, that, you didn’t take it into consideration in your report, 
but it may be all right for this committee to take up, but I must say to 
you only on the basis that this committee sit down with a major in- 
dustry m this country and say, “Hey, we have problems and we need 
your help.” And I would rather put' it on this basis, Doctor, than put 
it on the basis you did a short time ago when you said maybe we ought 
to advise them of the authority of the FCC,* and maybe we ought to 
advise them of what this or that institution can do. Because I must con- 
fess to you, I think that is kind of a backhanded threat and if we are 
going to threaten anybody, mavbe it ought to be out in front where 
anybody can take a look at it and see it. 

Dr. Stein feld. I tried to preface my remarks by saying that I think 
whatever is done should be done in a cooperative way with industry, 
working with the government, volunteer groups and citizen groups. I 
would hope that this is the way. But it does seem to me that so far we 
have not been successful, that is the industry has not really reduced the 
level of violence on television and the industry has not come up with 
a large number of urograms designed to induce prosocial behavior in 
children. I think this is where we are now and I think this is wlmt your 
committee in sitting down with the industry will work toward correct- 
ing. 

Senator Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions ? 

We want to thank you very much. And I would hope that somehow 
you can continue your interests in these hearings. I don’t know how 
much time you can devote to it, but 1 would hope you will follow the 
record and if there is anything further you want to add, Doctor, we 
would appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Steinfkld. Thank you, Senator. I think Dr. Rubinstein is here. 

Senator Pasture. Yes, we will hear from him now. 

(The documents referred to follow : ) 

KlHST BAPTIST (’llUBt U, 
Knoxrtl'e, Term., March 10, 1, 012. 

Senator Howard II. Baker. .Tr„ 

New Rcnatc Office JiuilAino, 

Washington. D.C. 

Dijar Senator Baker: Am ('ll airman of the Christian Life OonnnlsHion of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. I would like to share with you the deep concern 
of our Commission that something be done to prevent the showing of X-rated 
movies on public television. Since the CBS Television Network announced the 
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showing of "The Damned,” a previously X-rated movie, there have been numer- 
ous letters protesting the entrance into our homes of this kind or movie. 

Knowing von ns I do, I felt that you would be an excellent champion for 
protecting the public Interest by opposing morally offensive movies on television. 

I am enclosing a copy of our action in our Advisory Committee meeting on 
March 8, 1972 and other materials that may be helpful. 

Wishing you all the best, I am 

As ev< * r ’ Chari.es A. Trentham, 

Enclosure. 

Prom the SBC Executive Committee: Resolution No. 5 

Whereas the Columbia Broadcasting System has announced the lmrchnse 
of a large number of X and U-ratcd movies for imminent showing on late night 

tel wEens U the invasion of America's homes with profanity, vulgarity, adultery, 
incest homosexuality, child molestation, nudity, and sadism represents a moral 

the South™ B*M Convention 

bespeelipH the OoH.ml.ta Bton,len»H.w Syntem on hovlt e. om 
those of the other television networks to exercise moral vision and lp a ( le.ship 
!ii°nro?nptlv reversing their decision to show these highly objectionable films 
on television and that Southern Baptists are herel.y called on to support he 
pus if It to reverse this decision \ film l>e Itiurtner ... .. 

sSrSw”..* the ChvWtan ljife Coimuleelon to sve nttentlon 
tht» nmitw of ronom. to BnutWo oral other Chritatam mid to take nil 
appropriate steps for implementation, including the possibility of legal action. 

Briefing on Main Facts Related to Television Showing of Offensive 

Movies 

(By Foy Valentine) 

In the package of films were 107 movies which CBS purchased for showing on 

lftt Onl!f according to Mr. Tom Swafford. CBS Vice President for 
ProgiaiS Practices, was previously X-Rated : and it was cut some to clean it up 

ti,nt hn ee m"vl.mslv X-Rated. CBS cln.se to show it at the front end of 
the pSage rather than in the middle or near the end. It was chosen to lend off 

to show the film which they considered sttll 

0fi ^Ine offhe remaiidng^dfi films were R-Rnted : and of these, five have been re- 
jected by CBS and. according to Mr. Swafford, the other four have not. ye . . 

Vr 7nZmne to what we have been told, ttirnivh no list of the 107 films has been 

ta- <-» r, ..ursted.ltnmv 

was In error In saying that “a large number of X and R-Rated movies nave 
mtrehasert for Imminent showing on late night television. 

Cltti apparently has the option of rejecting fihns It considers unsultab e. 

T non 1 CBS affiliates c’ early have the right to acceptor reject such materials. 

The response of morally sensitive people last week seems to ns to bine bad 
some significant impact on both networks and local television stations. 

A Call for Action Against Morai.lv Offensive Movies on Television 

(Adopted l.v the Christian Life Commission’s Advisory Committee. 

March 8. 1972) 

SMoee the Co’utnbbi Broadcasting System has broken a bnrrlev hy relenting 
foi* the first time for showing on te’evislon an edited version of The Damned. 
r,.wxM.-ns-v 1 X-rated movie, there Is Imminent danger that offensive movies 
i !!^ du'nm* ! 'ed n...re frm.nenfy into American homes. This danger is 
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recognised by many who are concerned about the moral climate of our nation 
deluding CBS affiliate WBTV in Charlotte, North Carolina which refused tS 

“Tlie rBSMwhf nn sal ,$ j n ft televised editorial on February 28 and 20: 
The CBS Televis»on Netwoik has undertaken to remove the very worst Darts 

viewing* fllm v b ^^° Ug i remuins t0 “mke the picture thoroughly unlit for home 

that ng w are Mt the sort «* «*'»* 

tertnmmen? 0d n\T e end< ? rse n ®twork programing which provides wholesome en- 
tei tnmment and we vigorously oppose programing which undermines mnnii 

standards without which no nation can long endure. unaermmes moiul 

ejdl on Southern Baptists, and others concerned about television programing 
as well, to write to express appreciation to networks and sponsors for nro- 
ginms that are morully wholesome. We further urge the writing of letters and 

ttstisr 6 bUylng t0 resIst the sl, owing of^ offensive mo vies* 1 on 

We also petition i T .S. Senator John Pastore, clmirman of the senate stiheom. 
mittee on communications, to conduct a hearing to investigate the showing of 
offensive movies on television, and we request that the Christian Life 

of these movies on X pSbS t0 PreSent testlmony agalast 

♦1 mii the f® deral Communications Commission to do its dutv to protect 

ally offensive m'ovies!^ prohlbltlns any televlsl °n network’s distribution of mo5 

are Christian Life Commission counterparts in other 
h? 1 !?! 11 na ^° ns *° ^ o n 11 opposition to offensive programing by enlisting their 
J53E. t0 express themselves through letter writing afd Ll ^ 

<J« clar f ourselves in favor of a congressional bill to prohibit the show. 

m0Vl “ on televl8l »”' «■« I'k* o.Civefto^Tj 

lB J®S °l l state Christian Life Commission members and other interested 
individuals to communicate with local sponsors of offensive television movies 
to ®sh them to stop supporting such programs, and, if the sponsors refuse to 
publish the names of these offending companies in newspaper ads* * 

TVs First X-Rated Movie Gets Late-Night Time Slot 



(By Jerry Parker) 

w T A e J^‘ hen an X ;™ ted motion picture would find its wav, via television 

' va “ boW<1 to «>»« 

the Columbia Broadcasting System has puS 

"ttE ViV*?!™* *? onduy - : The Damned” is SJdilid to 1 be £wm m ^ 
* Ian . y television and movie insiders will be watching with interest to see hov 
tele\ision s relati\ely prudish moral code will be stretched to accommoda tc »Thi 

Ltlon^nd mulitS eleUM?UtS ° f trttn8Vestlma > inwst > homosexual orgy, child moles 

the mi!? ^ S ?r: er n ° ted : T ‘‘ 0,llya few • vears a S°' they wouldn’t imve even shown 
‘The Weepell.’ ’’ SC1 ’ eeU ' U WOUld huve beeu ' CBS Presents Luchino Visconti’s 

“The Damned’’ tliat television viewers will see has l>een shortened l>v *»r» min- 
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“There was only one explicit scene— the Incest sequence — which on used the 
film to get nn X (uo one under 17 nduiitted) in the llrst place," a Warner Brothers 
spokesman, Ed Blier, said. “The massacre sequence also had to be trimmed to 
eliminate some of the violence.'* 

Norman Nelson, the director of program practices for CBS (he does not like 
to be called the censor), watched a screening of the expurgated “Damned" and 
gave the go-ahead for the Him to lead off the late show’s third week. 

Nelson already had approved for network showing “The Strawberry State- 
ment," the MOM version of a campus rebellion which was rated R (no one under 
17 nduiitted uuless accompanied by parent of guardian) when it was released iu 
1070. 

Probably tlie second most eyebrow-raising film in the package, “Strawberry" 
contained some nudity and a smattering of the strong language youthful revolu- 
tionaries have been known to employ. “We can make It work, said Nelson. “No 
big problem.” 

Other dims in the package deal with delicate matters— clerical celibacy in 
“The Priest’s Wife” ; lesbianism in “Night of the Iguana," and there Is a homo- 
sexual vampire in Ronmu Polanski’s “The Fearless Vampire Killers,’’ starring 
H bn mn Tate. 

“Overall, we know the miles are going to be liberalized,’’ Nelson said. “People 
are more broad-minded than they were just a few years ago, and these movies 
will he shown at 11 :30 pm. Instead of In prime time." 

"We don’t have to lie so concerned about protecting oliilden on late-night pro- 
grams," Nelson said. “Parents who allow their children to watch television at 
midulght have to bear some of that responsibility themselves." 

WBT, WBTV AM-FM Editorial 
TVxX«0 

broadcast date: p.m. February 28 , 1972; a.m. ferruary 20, 1972 

If adults want to pay their money to see an X-rated movie In a theater, that’s 
their business. But it Is wrong, we believe, to thrust such movies Into the homes 
of television viewers. It Is even worse to expose children and teenagers to scenes 
of depravity which they are quite rightly barred from viewing in theaters. 

This Is why our company has rejected the showing on WBTV of the CBS Late 
Show film. “The Damned.” This film, when shown in theaters, was rated X — for 
very good reasons. For although It may be a valid fictional treatment of German 
life under the Nazis, it also deals at considerable length with sex and sexual de- 
viation in its most sordid forms. True, the CBS Television Network has under- 
taken to remove the very worst parts from the film, but enough remains to make 
the picture thoroughly unfit for home viewing. 

Someone may ask : What harm can the film do, aired at 11 :30 at night?" Plenty. 
Surveys show that 14% of the persons who watch these Late Shows on WBTV 
are nnder 18 years of age. Four percent are actually 12 years old or less. And 
X-rated movies, even partially cleaned up, are not the sort of thing that young 
people should lie watching. 

This station believes CBS had no business scheduling an X-rated film in the 
first place. Theaters, of course, have control over those to whom they sell tickets — 
and refuse to admit those under 18 for X-rated movies. Television has no box- 
offlee, and thus has no way of controlling the age of those who watch at home. 

This company, then, will not risk contributing to the lowering of moral stand- 
ards by airing X-rated movies — edited or unedited — over its facilities. 

Invitation to respond has been sent to : 

Mr, Robert D. Wood, President, OBS Television Network. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Rubinstein, would you like to be accompanied 
by tin* members of the advisory committee '{ 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ELI RUBINSTEIN, VICE CHAIRMAN, SCIEN- 
TIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION AND SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. HAROLD MENDELSOHN, 
PROFESSOR AND CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF MASS COMMU- 
NICATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER; DR. CHARLES A. FINDER- 
HUGHES, M.D., PROFESSOR PSYCHIATRY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE; DR, JOSEPH T, KLAPPER, DIRECTOR OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC.; 
DR. THOMAS E. COFFIN, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF RE- 
SEARCH, NBC; DR. ALBERTA E. SIEGEL, PROFESSOR OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY; DR. ITHIEL DE SOLA POOL, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY; AND DR. IRA H. CISIN, THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I)r. Rubinstein. Those who are here may come up. 

Senator Pasture. If there are any members of the advisory com* 
m ittee present, they are welcome to come forward. 

First of all, I want to thank you all for your cooperation. It is a 
pleasure to have you here. 

We are very, very much interested, of course, in what you have t 
say. I thought that Dr. Steinfeld should speak first so you would be 
in a better position to make your own observation to the committee. 

The ('hair will recognize Dr. Eli Rubinstein. At any point if anv- 
one feels he or she can make a contribution, just interrupt, but identity 
yourselves as you do so. 

Doctor, this is what I would like to know, and I hope that at some- 
time in your presentation you will explain it, just how did you get 
around to writing the 275) -page report? I mean how was that done? 

Dr. Rubinstein. All right. I have a very brief comment to make, 
and then I will try to answer your question*, if I may, Senator. 

As you know, it* has been my privilege to have been closely affiliated 
with this research program since its very inception, exactly three years 
ago. 

In that period of time, I believe we have accomplished a great deal. 
The five volumes of research just published add (50 new technical 
reports to the scientific literature in the area of television and social 
behavior. That, number becomes even more significant when you realize 
that the annotated bibliography we published last year liad a total 
of loss than 300 citations. With* this program, we have increased the 
published literature by approximately 20 percent. I believe these 
studies will provide a major stimulus’ to additional research in this 
field. 

Mott* importantly, the scientific advisory committee has filed, as 
was already said, a unanimous report interpreting that extensive body 
of research. 1 want to stress the word interpreted, because the com- 
mittee very carefully weighed all of the evidence and looked beyond 
the data aiid conclusions of the individual researchers in formulating 
and writing the report. Where that committee report may differ with 
the opinions and conclusions of the individual researchers, it does 
so after careful consideration of the basic research findings. 
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In nu nmi ns complex a« this one on television and soeinl behavior, 
the iv onn be honest differences of opinion nbout. the data. 1 should 
add that considering the total body of data* the general conclusions 
of the committee and the various researches do not ditfor as much 
as some of the recent publicity about the committee report may seem 
to suggest. . 

I would also like to add that in my opinion, this committee has 
worked ns conscientiously and ns hard as any committee I have 
ever known. It is one of the few committees I have been privileged 
to serve on whore every single member lias made a significant contri- 
bution to the work of’ the committee and committee report. 

Today we have with us seven members of the committee. They are 
here as ‘individuals, since the Surgeon Generals committee has been 
terminated upon the completion of its official task on December HI, 
1071. However, they are here at your request, Senator Pa store, and they 
are prepared to make their individual statements. 

Those that are here are I)r. Pool, Dr. Khipper, Dr. Siegel, Dr. 
Pi nder hughes, Dr. (Msin, I)r. Coffin, and Dr. Mendelsohn. 1 think they 
might make their statements in that order, and we can call them 
again in that order. 

Before Dr. Pool makes his statement, I would like to say that Miss 
Oimvake, another member of the committee, had hoped to be here, 
but. had an unfortunate automobile accident last Friday, and sends 
her regrets as being unable to attend. 

Also 1 believe Dr. Anthony E. Wallace has sent you a letter indicat- 
ing he cannot attend, and including some comments which you may 
wish for me to read now, or put into the record later. I think it is an 
important letter, because of Dr. Wallace’s eminent position in his 
own field. He is a professor of anthropology and presently the presi- 
dent of the American Anthropological Association. 

Senator Pastokk. I have the letter before me. It is dated March 18, 
and it will be inserted in the record." 

Dr. ItviuNSTKiN. Thank you, Senator. If I may very briefly try to 
respond to your original question- 

Senator Wstouk. Yes, if yon will, please. 

Dr. UmiNSTKiN. As I think is perfectly apparent now from the 
discussion here, and in previous testimony that was given and progress 
reports of this particular research, it has been long and complex and 
sometimes difficult, area to investigate. 

1 think it is important to distinguish the manner in which the re- 
search studies themselves were sponsored and stimulated, and the 
manner in which the committee itself functioned. 

As you know, the individual research studies were supported, stimu- 
lated, sought for from a variety of researchers in the field, all of the 
researchers who did research for us were given complete scientific 
freedom and independence to do the work nstliev saw fit. And that con- 
tinued. as I )r. Steinfeld indicated, throughout the entire effort.. As that 
work came to us, the committee then very carefully examined each of 
the individual reports. 

On some occasions, some of the researchers actually came and met 
with the committee to explain how they viewed the progress of their 
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individual pieces of research, what they intended to do if they came 
early m the game, what they found if they came later on in the de- 
velopment of their study. 

During all of this time, the committee continued to examine the total 
issue at a number of meetings at which they discussed both the variety 
ot research undertaken* unci the manner in which they were trying to 
write the report. As you know, there was a full-time staff made avail- 
able to the committee from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and I served as the vice chairman of the Advisory Committee, and also 
as the senior coordinator of all of the research that was accomplished. 

1 he committee itself early this past summer set forth to its own task 
ot trying to write the report. There was some staff assistance in the 
early development of the report, but ultimately this report, as it now 
stands, is a result of some very extensive, some verv intensive, and often 
rather careful examination of all of the data, sometimes going back to 
the individual researchers to seek an additional point about something 
that was not completely clear in the report at that time. 

I ho committee worked, ns I indicated, very hard as a group. And I 
firmly behove that my own experience with committees makes me feel 
this committee has functioned extremely well ns a group, and I feel 
ve, 7 privileged to have been part of the operation. 

The final report that you have is the result of the 12 members of the 
committee themselves. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask you a question, Dr. Rubinstein. You 
hTitilfhftd the te ? tl / J^°. n 1 v °. f th ® St^geon General and the conclusion 
conclusion ? aS ^ m ^ lvlt ^ lia ^ an< * ftS a doctor. Do you agree with that 

Dr. Rubinstein. I do, sir. 

^on!f5°i PAST S RI5, P oes « n .Vone on the Advisory Committee disagree 
With it ? If you do, please identify yourself and say so.: 

(No response.) 

Senator P astore. Not hearing anything, I suppose you agree with it. 
J£* Dr. Rubinstem, did the members of the Advisory 8 Committee 
actually participate m the writing of the report ? J 

Dr. Rubinstein. Yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Pastore. They wrote the report themselves? 

Dr. Rubinstein. Yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Pastore. I mean it was not a staff-written report ? 

, JwL RuhJnstei n .There were initial portions of it prepared in early 

comm 8 ittLTtself 8taff members ’ but the ^ nnl report was written by the 

SSff the 9taff Write these drafe the 

Dr. Rubinstein, Sometimes after, sometimes during. 

ab“e 'S S is attribut - 
Dr. Rubinstein. Every single word in the first eight chapters of 
comnTittef g ° Ue ° Ver word by word b y a11 of the membeis of the 

Senator Pastore. Now we have one of (he most imposing group of 
scientists that have ever addressed this committee, and it would be 
nn awful shame if we allowed any one of you to go awnv without 
saying something to us. So the committee would like to hear somethin* 
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from each of you. And it. may bo in whatever order you prescribe, Dr. 
Rubinstein. Just identify the individual, and if he anil give us a 
little of his own background, and then proceed to tell us what he 
wants to. 

Dr. Rubinstein. Let me repeat, Senator, that the order we have 
selected, for no particular reason, is for Dr. Pool to be first, Dr. 
Klapper, Dr. Siegel, Dr. Pinderhughes, Dr. Cism, Dr. Coffin, and 
Dr. Mendelsohn. All are distinguished in their own right and hold 
important positions, and I leave it to them to describe their present 
affiliations. 

Dr. Pool. 

Dr. Pool. Thank you, Senator Pastore and Dr. Rubinstein. 

X am Ithiel de Sola Pool. I am a professor of political sciences, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and my specialty is commu- 
nications and public opinion. 

I have a statement there, Senator Pastore, that I would like to have 
put in the record and I think I will not impose on you at length} I 
would like to summarise it. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Dr. Pool. Twelve scientists of widely different views unanimously 
agreed that scientific evidence indicates that the viewing of television 
violence by young people causes them to behave more aggressively. 

That, in a one-sentence lead, is the significance of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report. There are qualifications about amount, circumstances, 
and the certainty of that, as of any scientific conclusion. But news 
stories which focused on the qualifications rather than on the main 
conclusion have turned the report on its head. 

The qualifications are important and the report did the right thing 
in stressing them. We who work as scientists are all too often dis- 
mayed at the way a small partial finding gets blown up and distorted 
in popular reporting. Someone finds that a drug reduces the incidence 
of some cancel’s in rats and popular magazines announce a cancer 
cure. We could have written a careless report and said without further 
qualification that “violence on TV leads to violence in our society.” 
The next day people would have been misusing the report to justify 
censorship aiid to frighten parents. 

What are the qualificat ions to the main finding ? 

One qualification concerns certainty. How good is the evidence? 

It- is pretty good, but not absolute. We described the evidence as a 
convergence of different kinds of evidence al'l pointing the same way; 
but no one piece of evidence is very strong. 

Naturally some of the scientists who did those individual pieces on 
which we. relied for our conclusion feel aggrieved. Each scientist would 
like to think that- his study is conclusive and answers all questions. 
But 12 careful scholars found various flaws in each study. (Criticism, 
after all, is the heart of science.) But the convergence of the evidence 
was persuasive, and that is wliat we said. 

A second (nullification concerns circumstances. 

Obviously, not every child who watches a violent show goes out 
and commits a crime. Nor does everyone who smokes a cigarette come 
down with lung cancer. That is neither a defense of smoking nor a 
defense of TV violence. If any significant number of people arc hurt, 
it is too much. 
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Hut if the* effort occurs only to some people under some circum- 
stances then it is important to identify the circumstances in which the 
harmful effect occurs. That is what a lot. of the report is about. That 
is also the aim in which there is a need for a lot more research for 
we are still much in the dark about the facilitating’ circumstances. 

For example, do parental restrictions on what the child watches 
do harm or good or some mixture of the two? We do not know. Chaffee 
and McLeod tried to explore aspects of this matter, but do not claim 
to have come up with an answer. 

Does it help reduce adverse effects if the child understands well that 
the violence he sees is pure fantasy ? Feshbachs study indicates that, 
the answer is “Yes,'' but other studies make it clear that for the first 2 
or 8 years that children watch television they are not able to make 
that distinction between fantasy and reality. So shows that may not 
bother older children confuse younger ones. The social problem is that, 
the set in the living room is seen by both. 

In our report, we use the word predisposition to doscribe the state, 
whatever it may be, which makes a child susceptible to adverse effects 
from watching* violent TV. To say that a child is predisposed is not 
to say there is anything wrong with him. 

Blond people are more predisposed to sunburn than those of us 
whose skins are darker. Individuals differ. 

Exactly the same TV diet will have one effect on one child and a dif- 
ferent effect on another. Both kids may be perfectly healthy and nor- 
mal. Our report, has been misinterpreted as saying that violence on 
TV does not. affect normal children. We did not say that, and it is not 
true. We say that TV violence has harmful effects on predisposed 
children. We do not know just what makes for this predisposition, 
but there need be nothing abnormal about it. 

The report has also been misquoted as saying that these predisposed 
children are a small number. We made no such statement. We said 
that we do not know how large the number is. li. may be large. It may 
be small. That is an important question that deserves further study. 

Tills issue of numbers is a complex one. Violence on TV is not an 
all or none matter. 

First, the effects we are talking about are the effects of large amounts 
of violence, which is what, broadcasters are offering their audience 
today. 

Second, the number of children affected differs according to the 
kinds of efl’ects one is talking about. 

On page 10 of the report we point out that. (1) experiments on 
imitation or learning from television show that- “most” children are 
affected in that, way, (2) experiments on inciting of aggressive be- 
havior by television show that an indeterminately large “some" chil- 
dren are affected in that way. and (8) correlational field studies of 
long-term effects show “a small proportion of respondents” acting 
that. way. 

Thus words “small number” appear in our report only in regard 
to one of the three kinds of evidence that converge to show a causal 
relationship between TV viewing and aggressive behavior. For that, 
kind of evidence, namely correlational field studies, it is correctly used. 

While the experimental evidence of short-term effects rests upon 
fairly widespread reactions, the correlations in the survey data rests 
in each study on small numbers of eases at the extreme. 
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Dr, Lefkowitz has ehnlUmged that statement in our report as it 




pointed 

the record. 8 . , , , . . . 

The important point is to correct the widespread impression that 

our report said that TV violence adversely affects on a ‘'small pro- 
portion of children. . , . , ,. .5 j„,, nn 

Wlmt we said was that one of the three mam kinds ot evidence 

shows a relationship only among a “small” proportion and another 
kind oi ! evidence shows it among “most.” The discrepancy among the 
kinds of evidence left us unable to reach a reliable conclusion on 

111 Whatever the numbers, if harm is being done, whether much or 
little, to some children, whether few or many, it is a matter to do 



something about. , . . .. . . • 

Some defenders of contemporary television argue that everything 
in society that does good also docs harm. Oars make pollution as welt 
as providing transportation. l)o violent TV programs also do some 
good? Perhaps one could argue that they provide entertainment. One 
could also argue that a play like Macbeth gives much ot value to the 
viewer along with its violence. Unfortunately, not much ot what is 
on the air can be defended that way. . , . 

More particularly, one major finding of our report is to rebut the 
notion that TV violence, as it is shown on the air today, has a so- 
called catharsis effect. It lias been claimed in the past that watching 
TV violence might reduce aggressive behavior by the viewer because 
lie got it out of his system. Ten years ago one could not have rejected 
that, hypothesis. The evidence was not conclusive as to which way 
violence affected the viewer. 

Today, on the basis of scientific research we can reject, the catharsis 
hypothesis. If there is any kind of cathartic effect, at all from con- 
temporary TV it is swamped by the incitement effect- 

What then should one do about the indication of harmful ejects 
to some children, particularly younger ones, of a heavy diet ot 1 V 

violence. . , , „ , , 

At this point. I remove my liat as a scientist- and as a member ot the 
Surgeon General's Advisory Committee and talk as a citizen. 100 
often scientists pontificate on public policy as if their science has given 
them answers when their answers come from their personal values. 
So let. there be no confusion: 1 am talking as an ordinary citizen. 

The problem is how to change the balance of what children watch 
without imposing censorship — which 1 as a civil libertarian adamantly 
oppose — and without depriving viewers of the right to enjoy the 
entertainment they choose. . 

There are two main strategics available. The first is to produce good 
shows to compete with the bad shows. The second is to raise the con- 
sciousness of parents, educators, the networks, and TV professionals 
about the consequences of the present. TV fare. ... 

Public broadcasting and in the future cable television increase the 
variety available to the TV viewer, Put. the pro-social, beneficial. 
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program that trios to compete with big budget VHF sensational en- 
tertainment has a double handicap. First, it cannot use the simplest 
audience-building device that exists, namely bloody sensationalism. 

lP, , the beneficial program usually has a tiny budget, so it 
probably ends up not even being a very good show or its own kind. 

I here is nothing the Congress can do about the basio human frailty 
that leads people to like sensationalism, but there is much the Con- 
gress can do to provide those doing constructive programming with 
the wherewithal to compete effectively for a larger share of the 
audience. Doubling or trebling the funds appropriated for educational 
and public television could make a real difference in the quality of 

Good shows start a cumulative process that is illustrated by such 
well-financed success stories as Sesame Street or the Forsythe Saga. 
Avlien people watch a good show which catches their attention they 
acquire a taste for it. They learn to appreciate that kind of thing and 
their taste develops. If the public were offered two or three times as 
much well done high quality material, appetites for good fare would 
rise accordingly. 

So increased funding of pro-social programs to compete with the 
interior material that the advertisers now fund, is my first policy 
recommendation* But those in the audience who are predisposed to 

move degraded material will still pick such material and be affected 
oy it* 

. I* 01 }f rejects censorship, as I do, then the alternative is to keep 
instructive criticism of bad programming before the eyes of parents, 
teachers, and TV people. 

We should not underestimate the impact of public a warn: 
peoples behavior* For example, the teachings or modern psychology 
have had a profound effect on how parents treat their children in 
America today . Advertisers and TV professionals are no more im- 
pervious to influence than are mothers. They are very sensitive to 
public criticism. If mothers, educators, and Congressmen keep ex- 
posing abuse of the airwaves, broadcasters will respond by chancino- 
their programing. & 

One of the main values of the Surgeon General’s study is influence 
on public awareness. It commissioned Gerbner content analysis docu- 
menting how much violence there is on TV now. It documented the 
accumulating evidence of the harmful effects of extensive TV vio- 
lence. Hopefully its efforts will be a start, not, an end. 

I would like to associate myself with a suggestion that Douglas 
Cater will be making to this committee for continuous lnonitorino* of 
the amount of violence on television. a 

Continuing research on the effects of television on children, contin- 
uing hearings like this one, continuing organization by citizen groups, 
may help make this great communication medium an ever greater 
force for good in our society. 

Senator Pastore. V ill you admit we are dealing with a dramatic 
and dynamic phenomenon, television; it has become' part of American 
life. I think hardly any home is without it, regard! ss of financial 
circumstances. 

As a matter of fact, I think the statistics are that it is in about 
05 percent of American homes, or maybe, it is 05 percent of tlie people 
look at TV. 1 
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In my mind, there is ft distinction here between buying ft ticket 
at the movie house or going out to buy ft book which is m ft class 
by itself. Television operates in tho public domain. You buy the set 
and you are using the public airwaves and the people who are broad- 
casting the picture and the voice are being licensed by the Government 
to do so. 

You can only give so many licenses and for that reason you have to 
have some process of granting and re viewing licenses. 

The Communications Act, however, very specifically provides that 
the Federal Communications Commission cannot censor programs. 

The Constitution absolutely forbids censorship. 

The question I would like to ask you is this: You have to accept 
American society the way it is. Not everyone is normal, not everyone 
responds to the same thing the same wav. Not everyone is educated. 
There are some people who are dull, some people who are very bright; 
there are some people who are retarded through no fault of their own, 
and some are affected by something a little more than others. 

Well now, I have always said that the television belongs to the 
families of America. And a person who receives that broadcast license 
has a tremendous responsibility. He can’t turn around and say, “I want 
to show an ‘X’ picture.” 

For instance, if he wants to show “I Am Curious Yellow” just be- 
cause it is being shown in the movie house, there is a difference. 

If you want to see “I Am Curious Yellow,” you go down and buy 
a ticket and you go in and see it. I don’t want to stop you. 

But, on the other hand, I don’t want to see that being shown on TV, 
because I don’t think it is the right thing to do. Some people may dis- 
agree with me, but that is my own point of view. 

Wi. it- 1 am trying to say is, we have here a phenomenon that is rare 
today and that has changed our thinking in many aspects. 

Now, as scientists, yon have got to be pretty disciplined m what 
conclusions you reach, because not only mns* you preserve your own 
integrity, you have got to live with your opinion and you have got to 
defend it, whatever the case might be. 

Now, what I am asking yon, Dr. Pool, is this: After all you said, 
what would you say as a m«n and as a scientist, if y6u were sitting 
in my position. Would you say that something needs to be done about 
this? 

Dr. Pool. Senator, I would certainly say that. As to what needs to 
he done, I would rather say as a citizen than as a scientist, because 
that is a civic question, not a scientific question. 

Senator Pastore. That is right, and this is an element we have to 
wrestle with on this committee. 

Would you venture as a citizen an opinion as to what needs to be 

done? # , 

Dr. Pool. Yes, as an individual and not as a member of a scientific 
committee, I certainly do have opinions on that. It seems to me there 
arc two main strategies available. 

The first is to produce much more, prosoeial material to put onto 
the air waves than is now there, so that children and adults can find 
material that will raise their tastes and will educate them to want 
hotter material, because these things are habits. The second strategy 
is to make mothers and network personnel and TV personnel in gen- 
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oral aware of the consequences that we have found have adverse effects, 
because neither the mothers nor the television personnel are impervi- 
ous to tli is kind of criticism. 

So I would like to congratulate you. Senator Pustora, for having 
set up this kind of a study and I would argue that us a number or 
people have already suggested, ns the Surgeon General has suggested, 
and as others arc 4 going to suggest, that there is neod for continuous 
monitoring of the violence, so that people will realize what is going on 
and will voluntarily do something about it. 

Those are the t wo basic approaches I would tako. I would hope that 
Congress would be able and willing to increase the support for really 
high quality and enjoyable public broadcasting, such as Sesame Street, 
by a very large amount, because only by competition of such good 
material would it become possible for TV to fulfill the role 

Senator Pasture. You are talking nbout my friend Mr. Rogers now. 

Dr. Pool. Well, T think TV has an enormous role ns a medium of 
communication to play in our society and I would like to see a great 
deal more of the kind of thing that advertisers don’t find it worth sup- 
porting and I would hope Congress would also make possible a con- 
tinuation of the kind of thing it made possible through this commit- 
tee. a continuous observation of what is going on that should be 
criticized. 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the committee and 
especially to the panel for interrupting the orderly development of in- 
dividual statements. But there is one point that has not been covered 
in oral testimony that would he of particular interest to me because 
it lends to a question T want to pose, and that is what do we do next. 

But before we get to the ouestion of what do we do next, could 
someone describe to me what they visualize as available and desirable 
techniques for testing the further effects of television or even the cor- 
rective measures we may or may not try to suggest or legislate? 

Xow. dourly psychology and psychiatry and mass behavior are 
relatively subjective undertakings and T don’t expect, an exact formula, 
but can somebody please toll me how wo are going to go about testing 
the effect of what is being done or what is to be done ? 

Senator Pastore. Does anyone want to venture an answer on that? 

Dr. Rubinstein? 

Dr. RrmxsTETX. Senator. T think that one of the most difficult 
three word sentences that social scientists and other scientists can say 
i° T don*f know. 

At this point in time, we are now some 20 years from the inception 
of television. Had this kind of study been done when we first- began 
and lmd the kind of recommendations that this committee is now 
making been put into effect, we would have behind us some 20 years 
worth of trial and error in a variety of ways of getting indications 
of wlmt is going on in television and other social indicators, which as 
you know is now being begun. 

Mv personal feeling is that however wc begin, it. will be very crude 
at first. 

Scum or Baker. Tf you will let me interrupt, that is not wlmt T really 
want to ask. 

My question is how do we design the social indicators? TTow reliable 
is the sensing system ? 
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T»r. i iXDi-amuaiiKs. I am Dr. Pinderhughos, professor of psychia- 
try, Boston University School of Medicine. I don’t have an answer, 

’ hut I can give a concrete example of something that might be available 
in a short t-iim, for instance. This would constitute blit one additional 
ins* mment through which we could gain some information. 

\V» are learning, for instance, that combat veterans, who suffer from 
traumatic neurosis have a latency period before they dream at night 
that was shorter than it is or it was before they developed their trau- 
matic neurosis. 

In other words, this might be an index. 

Senator Baker. Has this been determined clinically? Is there an 
observable fact? 

Dr. PnmisRimniEs. This is an observable fact, which for instance, 
can lie subjected to measure and which may lie — it will have to be 
tested more— "but it may prove to be: an index of psychological < 
stress. 

If it does prove to be, then this kind of thing, latency periods be- ' 
fore dreaming takes place, work being done by some associates of mine, 

• Dr. Greenberg and Dr. Pearlman, for instance, which then perhaps 
might, indicate which children or which adults were having particular 
contact which was giving them additional psychological tasics to per- 
form, liecause it seemed dramatic. 

But wo are very shoit on such kinds of indices. 

Senator Baker. It is very encouraging to know there is some clinical 
observable fact on which we might base some causal relationship. 

However, to extend that to the inquiry at hand, we would have to 
have some documentation of the amount and intensity of the child’s 
violent experience, would we. not, in order to measure the significance 
of that latency period? How would you do that? You still have a sub- 
jective input in what the child had experienced. 

How could that be translated into a useful tool for this inquiry? 

Dr. PiNDERitroHEs. Once again, it would require the kind of studies 
with designs not unlike some of those which were done previously. 
This would include controlling the nature of the subject population ; 
it would include controlling their life experience; it would mean con- 
trolling the television diet which they were receiving. 

So, there would be both groups which would be receiving contents 
high in violence and those receiving contents relatively low. And then 
on a statistical basis it would be determined whether one group seemed 
to show more psychological st ress than the other. 

Senator Baker. Is there any other technique, any other clini- 
cally sound approach that any member of the panel can describe to me 
that we might utilize other than that outlined by Dr. Pinderhughcs? 

Dr. Stein FKLi>. I think there is a general response. Senator Baker, 
that I would like to make, and it follows what Dr. Rubinstein said. 

We have lmd a number of meetings regarding what ought f o be done, 
and there is no general agreement, but other than that, we need con- 
tinuity, and we need more effort in the field. I think probably the most- 
significant thing which this committee has done is to focus on the 
area. We have one of many conclusions. But now I think rather than 
stopj we need to continue, we need to test rating systems, we need to 
continue research. But above all, we need the continuity, because if 
we stop now, in 10 years we will bo right whore we are today, we 
won't have the material. 
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Senator Baker. But back to the point I am trying to make, how 
will you test these changes, test the reaction to these changes? If we 
do have a rating system or if we do have late night viewing of more * 
violent material on TV, or any number of things we have touched on 
here, who can tell me how you will test their effectiveness ? 

Dr. Steinfeld. I think we will have multiple research experiments 
attempting to assess the results of varying types of TV fare. But I 
don’t think anybody can give you a finite answer at this point. 

Senator Baker. I am not after an answer yet, wa will get that later. 
What I am after is some information on what I am working with, 
that is how efficient is the sensing mechanism by which we cron judge 
what is done and what the cause and effect relationships are. 

Dr. Pinderhughes. I would like to say we have really not examined 
the basic questions with more than a few available instruments. There 
are a number of disciplines which have not brought their expertise to- 
bear on the question, have not yet been invited, have not yet felt that 
the door is open for them to enter into work in this area. I would cer- 
tainly think m the on-going work that is suggested, that it have a broad 
base rather than merely continue the rathe r narrow kinds of research 
which todav have been done. 

Senator Baker. In other words, we should be less concerned about 
establishing an exact correlaton between violence on TV and 
its effect on children, and more concerned with the general behavioral 
attitudes of people as they grow up in this era. Is that a correct inter- 
pretation of what you said ? 

Dr. Pinderhughes. I am saying that, and I am saying also includ- 
ing additional frames of research. There are no psychoanalytic studies, 
for instance, and we have no better way of studying longitudinal ef- 
fects on the behavior of an individual. Simply addition of studies of 
this kind, while they would not produce statistical results for us. would 
be able to indicate in a graphic way the effects on single individuals. 

Senator Baker. Without pursuing it too far, are you indicating that 
if we had the funding ana the desire, we could explore by psycho- 
analytic methods the causal relationship between a set of parameters 
that would verifv that TV is more or less violent and that useful in- 
formation would flow from a psychoanalytic examination of that 
type? 

Dr. Pinderhughes. I am suggesting that is one of many additional 
approaches that, have not. yet been used. 

Senator Baker. Are there any others ? 

Dr. Pool. Senator Baker. I think the question yon asked is a very 
important one, and I would like to break it into two questions. 

There is, first of all, the question of what the trends are in our so- 
ciety, and there, I think, the most crucial question is simply what are 
the trends, not what is being shown. I don’t think we can at every 
minute try to observe the effects of everything that is shown, but once 
we have established a pattern, once we have established at what ages 
children learn more, at what- ages they learn less, when they are ad- 
versely affected, when they are helped, then I think the important 
thing is to keep a good track, a good account of what it is that is being 
shown, because we know that, for example, an increase in the amount 
oi active, violence that, is being watched by very young children is go- 
ing to have a very different effect ; but we don’t understand just when 
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the age change comes. We don’t understand at this point what is the 
process by which at the very early stages a child 'begins to assimilate 
an understanding of the meaning of this. 

One of the things I think the committee is convinced of is there has 
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v™ .. long period of time. IVe have to have longituc. 

studies. We can’t keep doing that all of the time. We do that to under- 
stand the process. 

Then when we have a better understanding of the process, then we 
need a continuous monitoring of what is going out on the air. So I 
make that distinction. 

Senator Baker. I understand the distinction. Do I further under- 
stand, however, that it would be your recommendation that in the 
future, in order to improve the accuracy of our prediction of the 
relationship between violence and conduct, that we establish a fairly 
large sampling of children that we can follow continuously, and we 
have an accurate sampling of violent incidents that they are exposed 
to on television, and the statistical basis of this understanding will 
yield a better result than we would have otherwise? 

Dr. Pool. And that we find situations where we can observe this 
very closely as it takes place, particularly in the early years. 

Senator Baker. The problem to my nontechnical mind, is that you 
have descrilied a statistical model, but you have not yet described to 
me any sort of clinical device or scientific basis for establishing a 
relationship between the exposure to violence and aggressive conduct. 
That gets back to the matter, I presume, of psychological testing, 
psychoanalytical determinations, or other factors that I have desig- 
nated, as sensing material. How do we find out what that relation- 
ship is? 

Dr. Steinfeld. Senator Baker, it is very complex, because m our 
society, we are never going to lie able to isolate this. The children 
going to school, they have family relationships, they have playmates, 
they are exposed to books, movies, radio, and wliat we are going 
to have to do, it seems to me, is work ever harder on it with the knowl- 
edge that we will never really be able to parcel out exactly the 
significance. 

But I think, as Dr. Pinderhuglies indicated, there are additional 
disciplines who could bring knowledge to bear, but it will be awfully 

Senator Baker. At this point, I would like to pose a question for 
the Surgeon General. It is a tricky question, and if you don’t want 
to answer it, say so, but if you had to judge the relative impact of 
violence on television versus the impact of school on children in terms 
of their aggressive conduct, which would you say was the more 

significant? _ _ , . . , , , 

Dr. Steinfeld. I would have to use Dr. Rubinstein s three little 
words. I really don’t know. I think, though, that television starts and 
is in the home long before the child goes to school. And as the Senator 
said, it is either a welcome or unwelcome visitor. So it has an impact 
we don’t know about. 

Se iator Pastore. Would the Senator yield? To put this within 
the proper context that, is, of the jurisdiction of this committee, it 
might well be that a young boy six years old sees his 13-year old sister 
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kick the cut everv time she goes by the cat* he doesn't have to wait to 
see it on TV to get the idea. 

Senator Baker. That is a good clinical observation. 

Senator Pasture. I know. But the point here is there are a lot of ele- 
ments that contribute to the aggressiveness of a child. What we are 
trvmgto explore here is, is there a contributing factor on the part of 
television, and what, do we do about it. You have to narrow it down. 
I realize a lot of children become aggressive that never looked at. tele- 
vision. As a matter of fact, the five-cent show being talked about by 
Senator Cook, I understand that. There are a lot of things that affect a 
child— the home environment, the school environment, his peers. But 
the question here is— does violence on television have an effect on his 
behavior. That is the question here. 

And if it does, what are we going to do about that! That is the ques- 
tion within the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Senator Baker. But my concern is the logical extension of that, 
question, Mr. Chairman. If we find what the cause and effect relation- 
ships are, the fact that it is estimated that a child, by the time lie 
graduates from high school, has had 11.000 hours of schooling, and 
14,000 hours of television, it seems to me justifies an examination of the 
proportionate contributions of each one. 

I)r. Mendelsohn had a comment, I believe. 

Dr. M ENDEL 801 1 x . I am Harold Mendelsohn, professor of mass com- 
munication, TTnivei'sity of Denver. 

I simplv want to underline what the Senators have just been saying, 
namely, that the complexity of the question relates to our understand- 
ing of what is aggression, what is an aggressive child, to begin with, 
and second, what, is the contributory factor or exposure to television 
versus other kinds of experiences. 

Tt seems to me we know very little about the process to begin with 
of tiie child, and unless we have that frame of reference first, we can- 
not really address ourselves to the specific weighting of any one par- 
ticular kind of experience, even if it occurs over time. 

Senator Bakrr. Thank von very much. Doctor. 

May f conclude, Mr. Chairman, by simply saying T don’t mean the 
range of the. questions T put to the panel, nor the intensity of my in- 
terests to imply that T disagree with your conclusions. I do not. 

I am simply trying to test the reliability of the factual data, the 
el mien 1 observations, or the hypotheses that are advanced. 

I agree, as a matter of fact, that these studies and vour evaluation 
of them do indicate that the time is at. hand to do something. I confess 
T don’t know what. But T also suggest that there is a great, deal yet to 
be done, and we don’t quite yet have a clear view of how to go about 
doing it. 

So, T believe as much needs to be done to establish modus opernmli 
ns to reach an early conclusion on what the evaluation might be. 

1 apologize for imposing on the committee's time. 

Pasture. t > on ’t apologize, it was a fine contribution. 

Dr. Bttbenstein. Senator Pastore, I think we are going to then ask 
Dr. Klapper and Dr. Siegel to make a statement.. 

Dr. Klapper? 

Dr. K rapper. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Joseph Klapper, the 
director of social research, Columbia Broadcasting System. It has 
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been my privilege to be a member of this committee, and I have also 
been a member of other committees and commissions, and I would like 
to underline Dr. Rubinstein's statements about the hard work and 
something he did not say, the, what I thought, smoothness with which 
this committee functioned, with which it approached its task, and 
with which it came to its conclusions, 

I have a few remarks to make. I don’t have a prepared statement, but 
1 do have a few thoughts in my head. 

The statement has made several times nltout the establishment of a 
causal reltaionship and Dr. Steinfiold read several sections from the 
report which is called preliminary and tentative indications of the 
causal relationship. I would like to speak to that for a moment. 

There are certainly indications of a causal relationship. I would like 
to repeat a 1 ittle bit of what Dr. Pool said. 

We have three types of evidence before us, really. We have evidence 
that in laboratory situations children, given the opportunity to do so, 
will mimic aggressive behavior. We have evidence that, in labora- 
tory conditions, given the opportunity to do so, some children are being 
held by television, or at least after seeing some aggressive television, 
will engage in certain types of aggressive behavior. 

Now, these pieces of aggressive, behavior are relatively limited. 
They are essentially play behavior. They are aggressive, but they are 
essentially play behavior. 

Then we coine to studies which go into correlations of these, what 
people dc in real life and there we find the relationship. We are talk- 
ing now about- really serious antisocial aggres«ion. There we find the 
relationship more uncertain, although again there are indications. 

So, what I want to sav is, there certainly are indications. And I 
think that- it is because of these three different types of evidence that 
tlie preliminary and tentative surrounded that temiinology and should 
have surrounded the terminology. 

Now, T too have, thought about what might be clone in this situation 
and some of the statements that have been made in the report really 
put one in a quandry when one tries to think of what should be done 
about- it, not in terms of what is legal or not legal, what does or do»s 
not violate the first amendment-. But just what are you going to do. 

T would point out. for example, that the report indicates that a 
modest reduction in violences what would be the effect of this? Nobody 
at the moment knows. 

For one thing, people might go, people probably would go and 
seek out violence elsewhere. 

The total elimination of violence has never been seriously con- 
sidered as a viable alternative by any reputable group or body or 
whatever. 

Another point that is made in the report is that the sheer amount 
of violence may not be as important as the way in which P is por- 
trayed. But, as the report snvs in those words that Dr. Rubinstein 
mentioned, nobody knows how it should be portrayed, which makes 
it very difficult. 

What then can one do under these circumstances? 

I have three thoughts in mind, and 1 would like to say that two 
of the three thoughts are essentially well intentioned guesses, the other 
one is based on research. 
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The first of these three thoughts hasn’t anything whatever to do 
with programing. It is more a kind of general backup safeguard 
]that has been mentioned in one way or another by several people 
already, and that is that I think it is important to somehow provide 
for and encoiuago the development of greatly increased parent-child 
communication. 

I am not now talking exclusively about parents talking to their 
children about what is going to be on next. The indications in research 
indicate that family attitudes toward aggression and violence are ex- 
tremely important. 

Some studies indicate that they are about as important as tele- 
vision, some indicate that they are more important than television in 
forming the child’s attitudes on these subjects. 

I think it is vital that parents be made aware of this, and aware 
of the need for them to communicate to their children the abhor- 
rence of violence and antisocial aggression which, presumably, they 
feel. 

Now, many parents are, perhaps, not capable of doing this, and 
one hears talk about the need for educating parents, and I agree that 
is a need. And I would add that it is more easily said than done. 

I think it can be done. 

I am delighted to hear about this book that is being issued, about 
how parents can use television. But I was thinking of other things 
as well. 

I was thinking of a kind of multi-faceted campaign at the com- 
munity level, in vdiich parents who were already aware and interested 
would press for discusion of this topic in PTA meetings, in church 
groups and in other community group meetings of this sort. 

I don’t think that is impossible, ana I believe that the skills that 
parents would have to develop are not all that great. 

I believe that if parents could simply be led into establishing dia- 
logs with their children on these matters, the ordinary self-expression 
of the parents, while it may not be as effective as a session with Dr. 
Pinderhughes, is nevertheless likely to be a considerable stop forward. 

Now, in turning to the programing, the first thought I have does 
not pertain to violence, but to anti violence. 

Unfortunately, or perhaps not unfortunately, virtually nothing that 
I have to say has not been said before in some form. 

I would like to see renewed and intensified efforts in reference to 
maximizing the pro-social potential of television. When I say that, I 
am not thinking about Sesame Street, or about other programs whose 
aims are essentially pedagogic, and which are geared to teach children 
numbeis, or geography or history or other facts. 

I am rather thinking of the kinds of entertainment program which 
depicts people, particularly children, meeting life situations, solving 
these life situations, or perhaps failing to solve them. And in particu- 
lar, solving interpersonal problems without resort to violence. 

I am thinking of the various programs which do this, both lightly 
or seriously, and urging that this be looked at rather hard, that inquiry 
be made on — here, of course. Senator Baker might well ask me how I 
would make those inquiries, and I am afraid I could not provide the 
details at the moment— but inquiry should be made into whether these 
pro-social programs are. in fact, having pro-social effects? Are they 
succeeding in doing what they are supposed to be doing? 
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And I would presume that that kind of information could be put 
to good use in future programing designed to achieve pro-social 
objectives. 

Now, what is pro-social? 

In the first place, it is a big word, In the second place I suppose one 
man’s pro-social is not .everyone else’s pro-social. But there are cer- 
tainly things we could agree on that are pro-social. 

By way of example. I have in mind programs which promote ad- 
miration for skills and abilities that do not involve the display of anti- 
social aggression, or of violence, including among such skills and 
abilities, the solution of interpersonal problems without resort to 
violence. , , 

This would all be undertaken in my hope, in an intensified effort, 
as I said, to maximize the pro-social potential of television. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt you, Doctor ? 

You talk about the responsibility of the parents, and I agree with 
you. 

You talk about the maximization of professional programs, I agree 
with you. 

But, why don’t we talk about the minimizing of excessive violence? 
Why isn’t that a part of the question? ? 

I mean, that is the thing that we are investigating here. I realize 
that there is a lot of good we can do through television, and television 
should do it, and that is their responsibility. And I hope when the li- 
cense renewals come up that the Commission will insist upon a lot 
more pro-social programing. # # 

But what we are bothered with here is > excessive violence. Now I 
realize that a family can do a great deal with a child and should do a 
great deal with a child, but we have to accept life the way it is. 

You are a scientist with the broadcasting industry, CBS. It is one 
of the three networks. Don’t you think there has been much violence 
on television that is unnecessary ? 

Dr. Klapper. Yes. . 

Senator Pastore. Now, why don’t we cut that out? That is wliat 
I am talking about. That is what we should do, where we should 
start. And then all of the other studies you mention, of course, we 
ought to do them. I go along with that. And no one has been talking 
more than I have about that in all of the years I have served as chair- 
man of this committee. But the question at hand is, does televised 
violence have to do with the aggressiveness of a child, in spite of every- 
thing else? And the question here is, is it something that can be helped, 
and that is a question we have to decide. 

If it can be helped, I say for goodness gracious, let’s do it. 

Senator Baker. Before you go, let me say 

Dr. Klapper. My next paragraph was about the violence. 

Senator Pastore. Go ahead. Please, let’s hear it. 

Senator Baker. I am not going to comment on the chairman’s state- 
ment. I am going to continue the interruption though, as a convenient 
place to ask for elaboration on a statement you made earlier, and that 
is, that if children didn’t watch violence this way, they would turn 
to s« mo other source. 

I don't know, really, what you imply by that and I don't know what 
I should understand from it But do you suggest by that that there is 
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human craving for violence, or that violence on television, is a form of 
sublimation of other violent undertakings ? 

1 • In the first place, surely violence is popular: there is 

no question about that. In the second place it is a fairly well-established 
fact of communication research that whatever people may like, wheth- 
?? be T 10 °? yb®“*er it be highly serious discussion or whatever, 

if they do not find it in one place, they will seek it elsewhere. I do not 
mean that for every violent program that you drop from television, 
every child would run off to buy a violent comic book. That is not what 
1 mean. I mean there would be a tendency for people who like this to 
seek it elsewhere, so that one is not quite sure what the net effect in 
terms or actual exposure to violence would be. 

* i .. 1 1 _ * . ^ I myself am unaware of any, shall we say hard 

evidence that seeing violence on television or any other medium acts 
m a catiiartic or subhminated manner. There have been some studies 
to that effect; they are grossly, greatly outweighed by studies as to 
the opposite effect, and my guess on the basis of the data at present 
is that .this is not true. I suppose it may be true to some individual 

tioneffect 6 ' But aS * ^ enera * ru * e » * not think it provides a subliraa- 

Senator Baker. That point, it seems to me, would be important in 
determining the validity of the committee’s report. I wonder if any 
other member ,y 

Dr. Klapper. What point, sir ? 

Senator Baker. That if violence is dropped from television, there 
may be a shift to some other form of violence, 

Vp v ' Po ^ L, I I J1 was going to comment on the agreement with Mr. 
Klapper that the committee’s report is important in one respect, in . 
fmrly conclusively rejecting the notion of sublimination or catharsis, 
ihat is that was a thesis that 10 years ago could have been argued 
and was argued. You could say well, certainly some people are hurt. 

theirsyltem 801116 Pe ° Ple ** g<M>d ° Ut ° f it? because the y S et it out o l 

* think one of the important things about the committee report is 
that it quite conclusively rejects that on the basis of evidence. 

Senator Baker. What about the companion theory though, that 
there may be a tendency to turn to other forms of violence, there 
W h® an innate hunger for violence of some sort? Is that also re- 
jected by the committee report? 

Dr. Pool. No, I don’t think you could say that that is rejected. I 
I you would have to say that that is a subject about 
which we don’t Imow a great deal. There isn’t in this society any na- 
tural, situation in which people have to turn away from television 
for violent materials, so we really could’nt say. There are other kinds 
of things. For example, high quality educational material, for example, 
serious discussions to which people have to turn io printed material 
and books, because it is not on television, and we wish it were. 

Dr. Steinfeld. There are alternatives in other societies, the levels 
of violence m TV programmg is much less. There are studies in 
Sweden and United Kingdom and Israel which show there is far 
css violence, and I don’t think we have data that the kids there 
listen to violent, data on radio or newspapers or anything. I think 
the point is we just can t do something and assume it will work out 
properly. We have to continue monitoring what we are doing. 
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I think that is whafc the Chairman had in mind in beginning all of 
this, , and Senator Baker brings us back to it repeatedly. So I think we 
are in general agreement, not in the sense that the kids will go to 
look at other more violent things, or do other — experience violence 
vicariously otherwise, but that anything we do will require our con- 
tmuingattention, so we can monitor just what significance it 'has. 

Dr. Klapper. I might say this again was not an original thought.' 
I was more or less quoting a sentence in the report to the effect thou if 
this were reduced modestly, the effect at present is unknown. And the 
people would, to some degree, seek it elsewhere ; to what degree, nobody 
knows. Nobody ever tried it. I was going to say something about 
violence. And I am thinking mostly, I must confess, about programs 
which are designed for a younger audience and for children. I think 
that the complete elimination of any suggestion of violence in such 
programs would, as various people said, delineate a world that doesn’t 
exist. 



To suggest to children that boys never fight or girls never fight or 
people don’t yell at each other or that crime doesn’t exist, I don’t think 
would be doing them a service. It would be much better, I believe, if 
children could be helped to cope with these situations. 

I surely am no seer, and I cannot give you a prescription, except that 
I feel insofar as violence is used at all in programs for younger chil- 
dren. it should be done with good reason, and it should be either true 
to life, which I will explain in a moment, or clearly fantasy and bur- 
lesque. 'When I say true to life, I am getting into a topic that has al- 
ready been discussed earlier today and that is the question of sanitation. 
For some time now television, in the United States at least, has avoided 
emphasis on the gory aspects of violence. It has been suggested by some 
that this may be a fallacious procedure in that it gives people the 
idea that violence is not all that bad, people get beaten up and get up 
and walk away and I am suggesting some additional emphasis on the 
horrors of violence might be very good. 

I am not so sure that intense focusing on blood dripping out of 
someone’s neck is a particularly desirable procedure, but I believe 
some more true-to-life depiction of violence and its consequences 
should be employed when violence is employed in these kinds of pro- 
grams. In reference to the fantasy and burlesque aspect, it has been 
said quite truly that very young children do not know the difference be- 
tween fantasy and reality, cannot make that distinction. We don’t know 
exactly when they can make the distinction, and I don’t quite know 
what to do about that. 

In reference to toddlers, there are good programs of the preschool 
type which I would like to see increased. But, of course, you can’t pro- 
gram exclusively for toddlers, and toddlers are going to see other 
Slings anyway. And the best I can suggest at this point, gross as it is, 
is that I think that violence, when it is used at all, should be an educa- 
tive experience or that it should be in a form so fantasy and bur- 
lesque-ish as to minimize the task of parents or peers indicating to the 
child that this is not how life is. I have only one more point to make. 
I mentioned before that the report says that the sheer amount of 
violence may not be as important as the way it is portrayed. As I have 
also said before, nobody lias seriously suggested the total elimination 
of violence from all television entertainment and news. 
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Let us take it for the moment as given that somehow or other viol- 

S??Jh to be fact is social science at this mo* 

m t ^ nt f ellu8 mu « h abf >ut how to portray it. I have a good deal of 




of portrayal of violence with the major objective being simple, how 
can violence best be portrayed, when it is portrayed, so that it is not 
]“yto engender imitation or admiration, but is rather likely to nur- 

nnlv e5^ re ^ C ?’ To the < ? e ^ rec ! tbat soeial scientists, and I don’t mean 
? ^ or psychologists, to the degree that teachers, ednca- 

ZSStfFzfo can provide us progressively with information on that 
subject, to that degree, writers and program producers can move 
from well-intentioned guess to an important solid basis of knowledge. 

senator Pastore. On page T9 of your report, I think vou make a 
very significant statement. “Although many among network person- 
nel express interest m reducing violence in their programing, thev 
feel constrained by the economic realities of broadcasting. In order 
i mdllc ®. advertisers to finance programing, networks must draw 
t£s M lldlences wlth d€,m °graphic characteristics attractive to adver- 

That is essentially what we are. interested in, in these hearings. This 
idea that the profit controls the amount of violence, I tliinkT is not 

•? ? Cfttw tbe . criteria for granting a broadcast license, but 
}Vf bnimfiil. ' We all know there is a certain amount of violence in 
life. But what we are talking about here is violence for the sake of 
violence, excessive violence, mere you talk about the human restraints 
on the part of an individual, there is no one in the top echelon of CBS 
that doesn t know the difference between right and wrong and when 
something is being overdone. If it is 'being dono to get more advertising 
and more viewers, I say it is all wrong and that is what we are talking 
about. We are talking about restraints here. ” 

Dr. Ivlapfer. I am not one to disagree with that statement, sir. 
senator Bastore. Tam glad you agree. Can we hear from the others? 

A 7 T )r, J . K ^ BIN f TE1N * next me mber of the committee will be Dr 
Alberta Siegel. 

ncIi 1 ii^ IEGEL V T ir jlT? 1 V? * am A lberfca Siegel. I am a professor of 
psychology at Stanford University, and my intention todav is to 
concentrate on policy recommendations, and i have five recommenda- 
tions to make. These are contained in the prepared testimonv which 
I would appreciate having put in the record. 

'Senator Pastore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Dr. Siegel’s prepared statement follows:) 

Statement of Alberta E. Siegel, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology in the 
Department of Psychiatry, Stanford University 

You have asked me to give the policy recommendations I have reached based 

vrnAn 6 W< t r « °t fHa 1 Sur f eon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Tele- 
vision and Social Behavior, of which I was a member. I have outlined several 
recommendations for your consideration. Before presenting them I must com- 
ment briefly on some features of our report to the Surgeon General which have 
been widely misunderstood. a ' u imve 

The substance of our report, based on a careful review of the twentv-three stu- 
dies commissioned by our program and also of previous research, was that therc 
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is uow evidence for a causal link between watching TV violence and subsequent 
aggressive behavior by the viewer. Such a causal link has long been suspected 
or presumed by well-informed social scientists, by concerned parents, and by 
many other thoughtful observers. The evidence for It comes both from experi- 
mental studies in social scientific laboratories and from Add surveys in natural 
situations. 

There is no reason to believe that TV watching is the principal cause of vio- 
lent behavior by adolescents and adults. The causes of aggression are man$» 
and they include both biological and cultural sources. In childhood, perhaps the 
single most important source of later aggressiveness is gross parental neglect 
and abuse. The child of a harshly punitive parent is very likely to become a puni- 
tive adult himself in later life, and the victim of child neglect is likely to become 
a neglected and abusive parent. In adolescence and young adulthood incarcera- 
tion in our prisons is undoubtedly one of the major sources of later aggressive- 
ness — our jails and prisons as they presently operate are schools for crime. 
Those who seek the single most effective steps that might be taken in our society 
to reduce violence must be advised to consider strenuous interventions to aid 
abused children and sweeping reform of cur local, state and federal systems of in- 
carceration of charged and convicted criminals. 

Commercial television mokes its own contribution to the set of factors that 
underlie aggressiveness in our society. It does so in entertainment through cease- 
less repetition of the message that conflict may be resolved by aggression, that 
violence is a way of solving problems. In TV entertainment, children may observe 
countless acts of murder and mayhem, may learn through observation how to 
perform these acts, and may learn that such acts are admired by other people. 
Thus commercial television is itself a school for violence. American children 
ure attending this school as many hours a year as they attend the schools spon- 
sored by their local school boards. 

Research has shown that not all children are equally vulnerable to the nega- 
tive influences of television watching. Indeed, it is a minority of all children who 
display these influences in their later behavior. My own guess is that TV vio- 
lence has negative effects on all child viewers, but that countervailing forces 
overcome these effects in the majority. In the minority, the positive influences in 
their lives are not sufficient to counteract the baneful effects of hours of watching 
aggressive modes of conflict resolution. The result is that the children adopt these 
aggressive modes in their own lives. When we talk about a minority of American 
children, it is important to remember that we are talking about millions of chil- 
dren. It. is important also to remember that most negative influences in our society 
have overt effects on only a minority. For example, only a minority of young 
adults use heroin, yet no one doubts that it is a very serious social problem. Only 
a tiny minority of American children ever contracted polio, yet our society strove 
energetically to eliminate that disease. The “minority” of American children who 
display the effects of too much violence on TV is surely a much larger group 
numerically than either the heroin users or the polio victims; they need our 
concern. 

Who are the children who are most affected by watching TV violence? They 
are the very children who have been predisposed to be aggressive by other in- 
fluences in their lives. In other words, they are the least capable of interpreting 
and resisting the anti-social influence of TV violence, because they have the poor- 
est defenses against it. The fact that they are already predisposed to be aggres- 
sive should make us especially cautious about any additional negative influences 
in tlielr lives, and should hardly make us eomplacement that it is their “predis- 
position” which enables vicarious violence to becloud these children’s lives 
further. 

Self-regulation within the television industry has not worked, Since the late 
1940’s there have been calls to the TV industry for self-regulation, from Senate 
committees, from concerned parents, from mental health professionals, from the 
National Commission on the Onuses and Prevention of Violence. Despite pious 
promises there has been no action sufficient to cleanse TV of this stain. The in- 
cidence of violent actions in entertainment programs has not changed notably 
in the last five years ; it remains at a brutally high level. 

What alternatives to self-regulation deserve the consideration of your Sub- 
committee? I have several suggestions. 

First. I suggest that we need an independent monitoring agency to provide 
regular reports on the level of violence in television entertainment. This agency 
could issue periodic “smog bulletins,” alerting the public to the level of violent 
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pollution currently being emitted by their TV receivers. I mimm* that 

agenw might be privately financed, 6y onT o/ie toSSone/ 

ftfifJt issue/ at least monthly. Wse%ite S^mHe bwXs?^ 

SSifaf&ri** 1 *? 1 ?* 0len ®? is occurring, which networks and stations are 
broadcastlngit, the times It Is being broadcast and how many child viewers 
ar ® ®£i*” ated to bo watching at those times. They sbouldalso indicatewho 

25 sss ra&s? is»£ss s-w&oa ha. b«, n mSStc 




Second, / suggest that consumers convey their disapproval of violence vendors 
<w two ways. We inay refuse to purchase their products . And we may refuse to 
buy stook in their firms. The purpose of commercial television is to sell products. 
If consumers boycott products that are advertised on programs glorifying 
aggression and teaching techniques <of mayhem and massacre, perhaps the 
produces of these products will turn their energies to finding other techniques 
of attracting customers. Many investors today are guided In their investing 
by social concerns. Churches, universities, foundations, union pension plans, 
and others are seeking to invest their funds in ways that benefit society. If these 
groups know who the violence vendors are, they may withdraw investment funds 
from their firms and instead invest their funds in those manufacturers who 
sponsor wholesome entertainment for the next generation. 

A third suggestion dentes from my observation that TV producers are 
mimics. When one format succeeds one month, it is being widely imitated by 
other producers six months later. Thus, we have “fads’* In television pro- 
gramming, with doctor shows proliferating one season and private eye shows 
another. When successful new formats or non-violent entert ainment are de- 
vised, they will be copied. I recommend increased support for puhUc television 
because I believe that the craftsmen in public television are likely to turn 
their energies and talents to creating constructive programs for children. As 
these attract children to their audience, they will be imitated by other producers 
and a chain of change will have been forged. 

It is the imitative capabilities of TV producers that prompt my fourth sug- 
gestion as well. All of us who have traveled abroad have observed that pro- 
gramming for children is more successful in other nations that it is in the 
United States. Our record is unmatched in the noglect we display to our child 
audiences. I recommend that travel fellowships he offered to the writers and 
producers of children's television programs so they may observe first-hand how 
our neighboring nations— Canada, England, the European countries, Israel, 
■etc.— have succeeded in attracting child audiences without saturating them 
with violence. These fellowships might be funded by the television industry 
Itself, and funds might also be available on a matching basis from private 
foundations for this purpose. 

Fifth, I believe the Federal Communications Commission could be more effec- 
tive in obtaining fair treatment for children and adolescents. I suggest that a 
child advocate be appointed to the staff of the F.C.C. This individual should 
have frequent and direct <*ommunicatlons with the Commissioners, advising them 
on questions bearing on the welfare of children. Re or she should be well ac- 
quainted with social scientific research and also in close communication with 
the professions serving children: education, social service, child psychology, 
pedatrics, child psychiatry, etc. In the work of the F.C.C. the child, advocate 
Should be alert to decisions that have Implications for the child audience, and 
should take initiatives in recommending changes in policies and procedures that 
would benefit children. Yon might wish to invite him to testify here from time 
to time on the progress that he has achieved In working with the Commissioners 
for the welfare of all the children in our laud. 

Dr. Siegel. Thank you. 

Before I get to those recommendations, I would like to make a few 
remarks which are in response to some of the things that Congressman 
Murphy said earlier today, and also that have been raised at other 
times in these hearings. 

The substance of our report, based on a careful review of the 23 
studies commissioned by our program and also of previous research, 
was that there is now evidence for a casual link between watching TV 
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violence and subsequent aggressive behavior by the viewer. Such a 
causal link has long been suspected or presumed by well-informed 
social scientists) by concerned parents, ana by many other thoughtful 
observers. The evidence for it comes both from experimental studies 
in social scientific laboratories and from field surveys in natural situa- 
tions. 

There is no rerson to believe that TV watohingis the principal cause 
of violent behavior by adolescents and adults. The causes of aggres- 
sion are many) and they include both biological and cultural sources. 
In childhood) perhaps the single most important soutce of later aggres- 
siveness is gross parental neglect and abuse. The child of a harshly 
punitive parent is very likely to become a punitive adult himself in 
later life, and the victim of child neglect is likely to become a neglect- 
ful and abusive parent. 

In adolescence and young adulthood) incarceration in *ir prisons 
is undoubtedly one of Hie major sources of later aggre. oness — our 
jails and prisons as they presently operate are schools •/ hue, 

Those who seek the single most effective steps that might be taken 
in our society to redace violence must be advised to c*V' .er strenuous 
interventions to aid abused children and sweeping reform of >ur local. 
State) and Federal systems of incarceration of charged and rmvictea 
criminals. 

Commercial television makes its own contribution to the » i fac- 
tors that underlie aggressiveness in our society. It does so enter- 
tainment through ceaseless repetition of the message tha* conflict may 
be resolved by aggression, that violence is a way of solving pro.’;!" 

In TV entertainment) children may observe countless acts of mcrdei 
and mayhem) may learn through observation how to perform these 
acts, ana may learn that such acts are admired by other people Tims 
commercial television is itself a school for violence. And Amerit an 
children are attending this school as mmy hours a yea? as they , in- 
tend the schools sponsored by their local vchool boards. 

In response to Senator Baker’s question, I would remark there is 
less evidence of truancy from television than there is truancy from 
schools. 

Research lias shown that not all children are equally vulnerable to 
the negative influences of television watching. Indeed, it is a minority 
ol all children who display these influences in their later behavior. My 
own guess is that TV violence has negative effects on all child viewers, 
but that countervailing forces overcome these effects in the majority. 
In the minority, the positive influences in their lives are not sufficient to 
counteract the baneful effects of hours of watching aggressive modes 
of conflict resolution. 

The result is that the children adopt these aggressive inodes in their 
own iivft3. When we talk about a minority of American children, it is 
important to remember that we are talking about millions of children. 

It is important also to remember that most negative influences in our 
society have overt effects on only a minority. 

Dr. Steinfeld mentioned tins in connection with tuberculosis in- 
fection. 

Another example would be heroin addiction. For example, only a 
minority of young adults use heroin, yet no one doubts that it is a 
very serious social problem. Only a tin} sr 1 lorifcy of American children 
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©vbi‘ contracted polio, yet our society strove energetically to eliminate 
tlmt disease. The “minority” of American children who display the 
effects of too muoh violence on TV is surely a much larger group nu« 
mericftlly than either the heroin users or tlie polio victims i they need 
our concern. 

I would like to say something about this issue of predisposition. Who 
ore the children who ore most affected by watching TV violence? They 
are the very children who have been predisposed to be aggressive by 
other influences in their lives. In other words, they are the least capa- 
blo of interpreting and resisting the anti-social influence of TV vio- 
lence, because they hove the poorest defenses against it. The fact that 
they are already predisposed to be aggressive should make us espe- 
cially cautious about any additional negative influences in their lives, 
and should hardly moke us complacement that it is their “predisposi- 
tiom which enables vicarious violence to becloud these cliilclren’s lives 
further. 



Self-regulation within the television industry has not worked. Since 
the late 1940’s, there have been calls to the TV industry for self- 
regulation, from Senate committees, from concerned parents, from 
mental health professionals, from the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence. Despite pious promises there has 
been no action sufficient to cleanse TV of this stain. The incidence of 
violent actions in entertainment programs has not changed notably in 
the last five years ; it remains at a brutally high level.. ' 

I ha'*.-, several suggestions of alternatives to self-regulation. The 
first t,nt T want to make is one that lias already been discussed this 
n/.uumg. We need an independent monitoring agency to provide regu- 
lar reports on the level of violence in television entertainment, This 
agency could issue periodic “smog bulletins,” alerting the public to 
the level of violent pollution currently being emitted bv their TV 
receivers. 



Senator Pastore. What do you mean by independent, Doctor? 

Dr. Siegel. It. seems to me this could be privately financed bv the 
private foundations. * * 

Senator Pastore. You don’t mean within the FCC, you wouldn’t go 
that far? ® 



Dr. Siegel. I’m sure your judgment would be better than mine in 
that matter. Senator. 

Senator Pastore. I would like to sec it absolutely independent of 
government, if it could bo achieved. But whether or not vou could 
raise the money to do it is another question. But maybe voii could. It 
is worth a try. 

Dr. Sikokl. I think it is worth a try. I think these reports should be 
broadcast over television and should appear in newspapers and maga- 
zines, these smog reports cn violence pollution. Thev should indicate 
how much violence is occurring, which networks and stations are 
broadcaHting it, the times it is being* broadcast* and how many child 
viewers are estimated to i>e watching at those times. Thev should also 
indicate who the sponsors are for the violent shows. Th*is suggestion 
has been advanced by my colleague, Professor Albert Bandura of 
Stanford tin vers tty. Ho believes that it. would be helpful if the public 
and those within the industry were aided in identifying the violence 
vendors. 
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Second* I suggest that consumers convey their disapproval of vio- 
lence vendors in two ways. We may refuse to purchase their products. 
And we may refuse to Buy stock in their firms. The purpose of com- 
mercial television is to sell products. If consumers boycott products 
that are advertised on programs glorifying aggression and teaching 
techniques of mayhem and massacre* perhaps the producers of these 
products will turn their energies to finding other techniques of attract- 
ing customers. , , 

Many investors today are guided in their investing by social con- 
cerns. Churches, universities, foundations, union pension plans, and 
others are seeking to invest tlioir funds in ways that benefit society. 
If these groups know who the violence vendors are, they may with- 
draw investment fund* from (heir firms and instead invest their funds 
in those manufactureiv* w' 1 . ' sponsor wholesome entertainment for the 
next generation. 

My point is the surveys that have been done to date about violence 
on television have indicated which networks and which stations are 
showing violence, but they have not systematically indicated who the 
sponsors are. If we consumers had information on the sponsors, we 
could tike action and hike our business elsewhere. 

A third suggestion derives from my observation that IV producers 
are mimics, when one format succeeds one month, it is being widely 
imitated by other producers six months later. Thus, we have “fads” 
in television programming, with doctor shows proliferating one season 
and private-eye shows another. When successful new formats of non- 
violent entertainment are devised, they will be copied. I recommend 
increased support for public television because I believe that the 
craftsmen in public television are likely to turn their energies and 
talents to creating constructive programs for children, as your friend, 
Mr. Rogers, has done on public television. As these attract children to 
their audience* they will be imitated by other producers and a chain 
of oahnge will have been forged. 

It is the imitative capabilities of TV producers that prompt my 
fourth suggestion as well. All of us who have traveled abroad have 
observed that programing for children is more successful in other 
nations than it is m the United States. Our record is unmatched in 
the neglect we display to our v.luid audiences. I recommend that travel 
fellowships be ottered to the writers and producers of children’s tele- 
vision programs so they ?»uy observe firsthand how our neighboring 
nations — Canada, England, the European countries, Israel, et cetera— - 
have succeeded in attracting child audiences without saturating them 

Those fellowships might be funded by the television industry itself, 
and funds might also be available oil a matching basis from private 
foundations for this purpose. . _ . . . , . 

Fifth, I believe the Federal Communications Commission could be 
more effective in obtaining fair treatment for children and adolescents. 
I suggest that a child advocate be appointed to the staff of the PCC. 
This individual should have frequent and direct communications with 
the Commissioners, advising thorn on questions bearing on the welfare 
of children. lie nr she should lie well acquainted wth $ :ial scientific 
research and also in close communication with the professions serving 
children : Education, social service, child psychology, pediatrics, child 
psychiatry, ct cetera. 
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Sjja^^jttiifesssssd^" 

Dr. Rubinstein. Anybody else ? 

Dr. Rubinstein. Dr. Pinderhughes is nest. 

Senator Pastore. All right. 

Dr. Pinderiiuqhes. Human beings have not adeouatelv understood 

wld ~ rta - n ty i“ w> , ma8 f ered ‘heir potentials for individual 

and group violence. lelevtslon is an instrument which mav be used 

Sffiu,^; y . or unwittl !i? 1 , y ft hxilviduals to do violence toother S 

- 1 eievision is an histrument which may he used 

» *sa« indi , ro °t violent against another group. 

n is an mstrument which may be employed for instruction, eduea* 

midffroups?^ ohaDgins Vttlues * Pitying behavior of individuals 

tnlmn ni^ n D u?n a c f n ^d **>1® in the sooial changes which have 
*J l ® PWj® °f °ur cotmtry strived to come to grips 

dE£3E3330«2nat£ 

*1! r®letionships between men and women, rich and 

^ i no ” w i lite ’ educators and students, have been greatly 
I a fu C ^ content® on these issues and by the communi- 

for Smnge 0tS P ePra;> ted mobilisation of broader-bnsed support 

K,ii?n 4 ?f io iL»f? ciate u witl t f he processes through which ohange is 
vSf f i^ en violenfc at times. A televised newscast of a 

^ ty P 0 li ce upon peaceful demonstrators in Selma. Ala.. 
P?°JPl e ft oross the Nation to go to Selma to peacefully 
protest the violence witnessed on national TV. ** " 

P^J 111 dfmonstrators, including a woman and minister, 

wc"h wwifoUowrf ma *“ WSP0, '“ 40 ^ teloea8t - were killed in the 

Who can evaluate with certainty the role played bv television in 
iateractwns referred to as riots and unrests fallow essential 
to constructive change have been these processes including the violence 

°oly foliowing the riots and the assassinations 
| p°f oohege^ professional schools, businesses, and 
0 T?,f ln8 ^ fc ui lo n? | ) ®8 in to take affirmative aotion to integrate. 

exploitation, neglect, and deprimtion are per- 

^S^£a^£St a8 i°f ff - a ! th ? ro » re onl y ft f®' v influential persons 
committed to ohange. Television has been used to produce common edu- 

concern ftn ^ common ®’ motlo nal arousal on matters of grave public 

In some instances, violence has occurred in the social processes which 

I ed _, cons “'««‘i''e change. How can 



human resources be mobilized to respond appropriately to Tinman needs 

-I? The determination of the course 



without such education and arousa, , * u^nmnnson or me course 
of our society, on a basis of competition, rather than on the basis oj 
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national values and conscience, means that the violated, the pooftjhg 
nonessential, the nonelite, and othew who may he relatively powerless 
to change some painful state, must wait, develop power, and grew 
for ohange through various competitive social processes based on power. 

Television is intimately involved in all of this. It may he an 
instrument of constructive change, ^ opp^<m. 

would like to point out or draw attention to the fact that many of 
us here, as wellas the public at large, and certainly the press take the 
focus i f this study, which was very limited, and draws broad con- 

6,t Here i^mi 11 article from a Valence 

report came out. The headline, ^TVContributes LiJflftJ 
in Society, U.S. Study Says,” and it goes on to indica^ th^Jele. 
vision contributed very little to violence 
all age croups, it doesnjtshowin 



narrow confined area are subsequently being ap A di^in t^ tod of 
sloppy thinking way that we do to muoh broader 
to comment upon what the Surgeon General ft 
Committee on TV and Violence did not do. This committee, in ac- 
cordance with its limited charge, focused its attention andefforts on 
the effects of televised violence upon children. If the questions and 
social problems related to televised violence were wmparedjto a 20- 
room house, we might say that our eharge direct^ om* attention 
toward one room and at the same time away from the other 19. Aft 
a result, we did not focus on why human beings are so strongly at* 
tinted toward scenes of violence and conflict, on the effects of tele- 
vised violence on adults, on the mobilization of concern for human 
suffering by televising accurate scenes of real life violence. 

We did not focus on how violence on brown people, yellow people, 
black people, red people, and white people, female, and male peo- 
ple, young and old, elite and nonelite can be done, and also un- 
done by the use of television. We did not focus on the slow victimi- 
zation that occurs when processed violent action is so divided among 
many people in an organization that responsibility and accountabil- 
ity becomes impossible to define in the presence of several million vic- 
tims. Nor did we focus on the violence of television industry s per- 
sonnel practice nor on economic or political educational practices 
which permit the interests of one party to thrive at the expense of 
others. We did not focus on the damage which nmy be done by in- 
fluential aggressive narcissistic persons whose work provides them 
with considerable visibility and access to television. 

Mv criticism is not of television, but of the way we use it, not of 
televised violence, but of the purpose for which we use it, catering to 
the immature aspects of grown-ups, to the violent and other ‘disrup- 
tive impulses which ordinarily must he renounced, represented, and 
excluded from our social group behavior. And doing this not been use 
it helps victimized people to solve problems, or any other people to 
sol vo problems, but because it captures the largest audience, sells the 
most products, and promotes the interests of a few influential ones 
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mhie^couM® 18 ^ television and the resourc es and power to deter- 

One has hut to examine one's own experience and that of his asso- 
ciates to realise that the auditory and visual stimulus from television 
can convey impressions about people, places, and things which can 
selectively arouse positive or negative responses to the contents por- 
trayed. It influences our voting, buying, end many aspects of our 
thinking, emotions, and body movements. 

where excellent athletes were once produced by the dozen, we now 
produce them by the tens of thousands, thanks to television. Fads in 
speech, clothing, and body movements, which once were slowly mov- 
ing from one community to another, can be generated simultaneously 
across the country. What we see is quite often what we get. Television 
has been the principal determining factor in the course of social move- 
ments, political campaigns, economic fortunes. Obviously, it is an im- 

S ortant and powerful instrument with remarkable potentials for in- 
ueiuung or even controlling people. 

It will be in the publio interest to have these processes studied and 
understood by the greatest possible number of people. There should be 
no closed doors, hidden activity, or secret planning to manipulate peo- 
pl« v»a television in exploitative or destructive directions. 

What we come to love or hate, to favor or negotiate, to advocate or 
denounce, the affectionate relationships, and the hostile relationships we 
foi*m, the teams, persons, and products we like, and those we renounce, 
also the candidates, the nationalities, the ethnic groups, the races we 
favor or neglect., may be determined to a considerable degree by the 
way we use television. We turn on what turns us on. This is sometimes 
unfortunate. 

We should keep in mind that the attitudes, beliefs and oultural pat- 
terns and life experiences already recorded within us govern our judg- 
mei tt of and response to whatever we see or hear. For credibility to each 
individual, what he secs and hears must fit what he already has in his 
• Instead of responding to and reinforcing the value systems and 
belief systems and cultural patterns, because a majority of people hold 
tho*e particular ones, thereby imposing the systems of the majority 
minorities, ways must be found to foster perception in terms 
of the past, present, and future adaptive value. 

. Among primate animals, dynamics of power results in range accord- 
ing to dominance. The hierarchical structure in most institutions rein- 
force this kind of behavior. They separate and compartmentalize, iso- 
late instead of uniting people and promoting the well-known kiss-up, 
kick-down behavior which determines our humanity in many areas. 

, Television offers great, potential for enabling identification with vic- 
tims as well ns with aggressors, with the low as well ns with the high, 
with those who follow as well as those who lead, with those who are 
distant, as well as those who are near. And with those who appear dif- 
ferent as well ns those who appear the same. 

Unfortunately, television thusfar in this country has been widely 
used to promote power straggles, conflicts, and differences more often 
than to promote understanding and genuine harmony between peoples 
m this country and other countries. 

Now this kind of theme we have extended in chapter 0 which very 
few people probably have read and which I noted that (Senator Pastore 
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quoted from earlier this morning. It is beyond the conclusions. It is 
what we called the unfinished agenda. I think it might not ! be out of 
place to mention a personal concept of mine which reflects all of my 
experience. I have written several paperson it. I think that basically 
human thinking and behavior is paranoid in nature. It is group related, 
however, and as long as it is group related, the social capacities of the 
individuals are quite satisfactory and the person is healthy. This is 
non-pathological paranoid behavior. 

Various ideologists, various schools of thought, various religious 
differences that we have, the various different points of view basically 
conform to all of the dynamics of paranoia as I can perceive it. The 
particular paranoids we call sick are those who lack the social capacity 
and ability to trust which permits them to align their paranoid sys- 
tems with other persons and which permits them to take in and ac- 
cept the beliefs of their associates. So in this sense they are socially 
side. This is of importance, I believe, primarily because it is central to 
the conflicts that individuals have with one another and that groups 
have with one another. It is also central in the television business, be- 
cause what gets projected primarily has to do with the belief systems 
associated with either the decisionmakers in television or with the 
majority audience that must be appealed to in order to sell products. 
These same dynamics, we had to come to grips with in our committee. 
If you think the conflict that has been stirred up in the wake of the 
committee report is great, you should have seen the conflict which 
existed on the committee in the beginning. We went through a process 
in which we tested out our ideas, began to find the f also beliefs that were 
associated with ever person’s ideas, and what we could finally separate 
off was the opinion of scientists from just what their scientific data 
proved and supported and where the line was drawn. It took us a long 
time to do this. Actually, we feel we weie able to do this. 

What we notice now is a return to the same process, right hack to 
the beginning, where lots of opinions will be added to it, personal 
opinions, which are really not supportable by the hard data. 

Senator Pabtore. Could I ask you a question on that point, Doctor? 
Was there an independence of individuals and of thought m the dis- 
cussions and in the conclusions that were reached? 

Dr. Pinderhughes. There was an independence of thought to the 
degree where we wondered whether we would have 12 separate reports 
at one point. And in the thrashing of this out, we really had to get 
beyond the opinions and down to the science. ..... 

Senator Pastore. Do you feel that overall the report, while it is 
naturally a compromise of views, in order to be unanimous, does have 
the main thrust, that we have explained here today t 

Dr. Pinoerhttghes. I would <:ay it has the main thrust of what we 
have explained today, but I think that what we are trying to do is to 
take a tiny little detail and draw conclusions to apply to very broad 

issues. And in scientific terms, this is-- . . 

Senator Pabtore. I would like to be heard on that question, because 
I think we should understand the matter of legislative jurisdiction. 
When this studv was initiated by me, it had to be confined to the 
broadcast media*; I mean it had to be broadcasting, because that is as 
far as the jurisdiction of this committee goes. I am very much in- 
trigued about this overall study which has to do with the health and 
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welfare of our society. And that is something that should be recom- 
mended by Mr. Richardson, if I may make a suggestion here, beeause 
it is something that should be undertaken by the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. 

Not only does it touch the education of our ohildren, it also touches 
upon their health and, as you have talked about, their emotional 
capacity. I think, myself, it hadn’t ought to be abandoned, but I 
could not undertake that for the simple reason that this committee’s 
jurisdiction is confined to television. And my question here is what con- 
tribution does television make? I don’t say it contributes exclusively 
or totally to it, but if it does contribute then something should be done 
about it. Let s take that as a start. I think insofar as the broad investi- 
gation is concerned, it should be undertaken, because in the long run. 
if we don’t do it, we will live to regret it. 

What turns a youngster, who comes from a fine home, to the frustra- 
tion that leads to drug addiction? I wonder if anybody has ever 
answered that question. And that is one of the most important prob- 
lems that we have in this country today. What makes a child who 
has everything to live for turn to drugs? When that child has the 
capacity to understand that there is no return once he becomes 
hooked and yet he overlooks that. That study ought to be made. I 
think this whole field should be studied, but I am afraid I didn’t 
have the jurisdiction to get beyond television. We couldn’t have 
raised the money if I got beyond that. Then I would have to compete 
with every other committee of the Congress. 

Dr. PranERHirairas. I would like to conclude my statement with my 
own personal beliefs, my own paranoia, which diners a little from the 
central thrust of the committee report. My personal position is that 
television is the principal instrument we have for promoting ftviatfa g 
nonpathological group-related paranoia positions and also for correct- 
ing these. I am convinced that some televised violence has produced de- 
structive behavior, which would not have occurred without the tele- 
vised content. 



Also I am convinced that some televised violence has produced con- 
structive behavior which would not have occurred without the tele- 
vised content. The more violence is portrayed, as it is in real life, with 
the pain, destruction, death and bereaved people conveying both sud- 
den violence with victims and perpetrators, and the slow, processed, 
institutional violence which creates milions of victims without perpe- 
trators, the more we see it like it is, the more we will do about not only 
televised content, but about the real thing in real life where it counts. 

Removing real life violence from TV might be a grave error. It just 
might rob us of important feedback mechanisms that we need. At that 
point it might be that violence out of sight might be out of our minds 
and we could then continue our violent human behavior without inter- 
ruption. 

t My only recommendation is that whatever is done include the par- 
ticipation of substantial minority persons. 

Senator Pastor® Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Do you have any questions^ Mr. Baker ? 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, there are so many questions as to 
your statement and the previous statement by Dr. Siegel, and it is so 
late, I wouldn’t dare to try to put them now, except to say that I t.hinlr 
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the addendum you have offered to the report is a very valuable addi- 
tion to the report I am very grateful for it and 1 look forward to a 
chance to explore this at a later time. 

Senator Fastohe. If we have any other questions for any individual 
here, we will submit them in writing and you can answer mem in writ- 
ing and we will put them in the record. 

Dr. Rubinstein. 

Dr. Rubinstein. We have three more members of the committee, 
Senator Pastors. Dr. Cisin is next, then Dr. Godin, and then Dr. 
Mendelsohn. 

Dr. Cxsin. I am Ira Cisin, George Washington University, here in 
Washington. I do not have a prepared statement. 

I have some thoughts on some of the things that have been said, 
and some of the subjects that were mentioned to me when I was 
invited to be here. t ^ . 

The question arose in earlier discussions of how many children are 
affected, and I find that I cannot answer that question. 1 am a statis- 
tician, by training, and it is a question that 1 would like to answer. 
I find I cannot answer it; and I don’t think the committee report does 
answer it, and I don’t think it can, for which we apologize*, or at least 
I apologize for the committee. We were ? after all, a scientific advisory 
committee. Our orientation was evaluative. We had very little control 
over the research that was done. 

In fact, as Dr. Rubinstein emphasized, the researchers worked on 
their own. We reviewed the research that was done. We tried to inte- 
grate, we tried to find the scientific hard conclusions that we could 
agree to. 

This report has been referred to several times as a compromise 
report. In a sense it would have been a compromise if we had been 
writing about our opinions. To the extent that we tided to summarize 
and integrate abody of data, it was not a compromise, it was something 
we all agreed to. You should know that we were faced with a mass or 
findings; thousands and thousands of findings. 

Now if a person aproaches a mass of findings, in order to build a 
case, he can pick out the little bjits and pieces or those findings, and 
build his case. That is not what we were trying to do, we were trying 
to find the communalities, the agreed upon things we could agree 
upon that were contained not in the assertions of the researchers, 
but in their data. 

I might say that this was a very frustrating task The work on this 
committee was educational, instructive, enlightening, but terribly 
frustrating. 

It was made frustrating by several factors, not necessarily in this 
order of importance. 

We did not have complete data from every one of the studies. As you 
will find when you read the studies, a great deal more information 
was collected than was reported. We noted that in our report. 

We were looking for consistency in the findings. Well; wehad a hard 
time with consistency, and this has to* do with the qi’estion of numbers. 

One report tells us that the effect is unique to boys, that there is no 
effect for girls. 

Another report side by side with it, being read at the same 2 a.m. in 
the morning, tells us that the effect is stronger for girls than it is for 
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Me mSfodown. We ha " dIe *“* "* of ‘“"‘S* S™"**™* *1® findings 

* JSLuT® u ay * peop . le b ? 50m ® more aggressive, children become more 

fiE^ftai 56001116 11 2 P i 6S ci 2 ln g e * when we look at some of the 
changes ^ ft J. ftr ® reported, we find a rather difficult set of find'-)* 3. in 

aggressiveness! 68 * “ ° hange that is re P orted is in the direction -ft less 

orA«W^ff l ^ ftn8 ® 1 b is r ?P orted is in the direction of less -ag- 

gressiveness, even among those who are exposed to violent TV. 'but if 

?v ’ We dlff \ litfc i e dee P®r, we find that they become less 

V®7 ^ rd . one > 1 am . ®>«7 about that sentence 
structure— but that the decline in aggressiveness is less among those 

exposed to violence than among some selected group, not necessarily 
among all of the others, but some selected group. y 

are aware or something called the regression effect, and we 
say Ofe something is going on here. It is this find of thinTlwouTd 
say, gentlemen, this Wnd of thing that made this work frustrating 
-jJ-jJ/j? 1 WI s P* a Ung in advance of those who many 

^raprttowriS.’ W make k dear that 41118 was “<* ™ 

We had difficulty furtlier with measures. We all speak of violence 

atourF^tfywrW ar0Und t0 defining wb »F™ a “ bdbb 1 * 

My family was teasing me about the most violent TV show we ever 
v C1 ? n ^astime, a show about two kids dressed up in what 
JPj* t°P e , hl PP ie clothing, going out in the woods and trashing up some 

™ fl la l y S W h0US ^ a ^%finany burning her beforVZIte them! 
This was Hansel and Greteh That was a pretty violent show And vet 
is that what we are talking about?' I say this not — I don't know the 
philosophic answers to such questions. My reference, however is to the 

^^ 1 ? P0rtant ’ the ^resthat were used in some of the studies 
aggressiveness uave us muso. T Iumta imf 1 ^^ t * jj 



w woio uscu xu some 01 

n . ac5 ; vtt ~r ’ J us pause. I have not heard yet, so I will add this 
fact, agamthis is covered m the report, what about functional aggres- 

wiii H ^- mU ^ h S!£^ slvene i s i is desirable ? Is all aggressivS 
ob viously ton some of the measures that were used in these 
studies, not all aggressiveness was bad. 

we S 3^fe 

pKtLuM has not been made - and 1 *** 

To come back to this business of a mass of findings from which one 
can build a case if one wants to, you can pick the individual findincs 
and say these are the important ones, and that is your case. Nb was 
you know from your reading of the report, the great majority of the 
findings on this relationship were very small, there were a few verv 
large ones. Now we come to a scientific dilemma. When that happen^ 
from ones statistical point of view, one would say, well, if you are 
sampling from a ma^ of data, certainly some of your observations 
would turn out big and some of them would turn out small. That is one 

point Ox V 18 W, 

Another point of view says, and I don’t know how to ehooae between 
those points of view, this is part of the frustration, the other point 
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of view says isn’t it remarkable that will this unclarity and all of 
this unreliability, that anything should emerge. There must be some- 

^But^hat the^mu^le something there is a feeling that mnerged 
from this committeo after reviewing all of the information. How big 
it is, I wouldn’t venture to say. 

Senator Pastorb. But it is there. 

Dr. Cisjn . Something is there, yes. , 

Senator Pastorb. I mean if you were in my position, DotAor, at this 
juncture, you wouldn’t say let’s sweep it under the rug, would you ? 

Dr. Cisin. Absolutely not. , ... 

Senator Pastorb. That is the point I am making. There is something 

here that is of tremendous concern. 

SMiSor^ASTORK. Naturally, of course, we can’t be precise in every 



> 

committee agreed when you said one o >: the problems faced by this 
committee, one of the frustrations was an error in the mechanism 
for appointing the committee, that it was unfortunate that the then 
Surgeon General saw fit to permit veto power by anyone. I dont, 
I’m sorry, I don’t agree that veto power should be an adversary pro- 
cedure, that there are two sides to an issue and both sides should veto. 

I think the Surgeon General cannot escape responsibility for ap- 
pointing his own advisory committee, and I would say it was equally 
unfortunate or that the error was compounded by the persons who 
chose to exercise the veto power. I think they made a grave error. 

Now in connection with the report, I have not seen any of the docu- 
ments that have been circulated, so. e of which Congressman Murphy 
put in the record this morning, any of the documents that have been 
circulating about our report. I have seen only press reports to the 
extent, that the press reports are accurate.. There are a couple ot things 
in the press reports that are in my opinion inaccurate. 

First, we are accused of misinterpretation of the material. Well, fre- 
quently in trying to, as I said before, in trying to integrate one re- 
search report with another, it was necessary to go back to the data ot 
both researcu reports and find out what they could tell us m common. 

We are accused of a whitewash. I think anyone who accuses this 
committee of a whitewash simply has not read the report. We weie 
accused of forming cliques, and I don’t, recall cliques. I recall a good 

deal of individual discussion. . , , 

As Dr. Pinderhughes said, we could have written 12 reports, and 
they would not have all been alike. I think the most humorous aspect 



4 The letter referred to appears at p. 91. 
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of the criticism was that somehow the persons who had large or 
small industry connections managed to hoodwink the others into sign- 
ing a report that was not critical of the television industry. I can 
say that* well, 1 say there was no hoodwinking, and knowing the 
people on the committee, I wouldn’t try to hoodwink any of them* 
They are a tough-minded bunch, and l don’t, think anyone on this 
committee signed a report he didn’t ope© with* . ... 

I want to turn to the question of what onn be done about it. And 
I think Dr. Steinfeld implied a distinction that l think k rather im- 
portant. Thera is a vety, the field of science is on one side of the fence, 
the field of action is on another side of the fence. Science is funda- 
mentally consemtive, science rooniras demonstration. The whole hy- 
pothetical deductive method implies the burden is on the nsserter. 

Science is, as 1 said, fundamentally conservative. Aofch'v that is 
public health action, frequently does not wait for that* fina* .oientifio 
nail to be driven. Public health action lias to proceed from less than 
final evidence. 

Having said that, wliat sort of action is implied 9 I have heard 
various suggestions here, t don’t know whether I fully agree or dis- 
agree with all of them. 

I have heard one suggestion, both from Dr. Sloinfeld and Dr. 
Pool, that I would clearly second, and that k— if l am misinterpreting 
exactly what they said, perhaps mat is selective perception— hut they 
seem to say the role ox the parents should he emphasized. It alarms 
me that in a society where we pride ourselves on the exercise of free 
choice, in such a society, I must admit, sir, I am alarmed that both our 
social scientists and our civic leaders assume that only Government 
and only the TV industry can do anything about the television fare 
that enters our home. 

We seem to somewhere have lost the on-off switch and it is a very 
powerful switch. Parents have the power to control the television that 
their children watch. How parents exercise that power in a great 
many other fields. If you, as a parent, feel that some particular food, 
not a poison, but some particular food could be harmful in certain 
quantities, you either restrict the consumption of that food by your 
child, or you restrict the quantities. 

Senator Pastors. But by the same token, have you ever tried to 
take a lollipop away from a child ? 

Dr. Cisisr. It is a very tough job, but somehow in suoh an area as 
food, we manage to withstand the tantrums that kids can throw. 
■When it comes to TV, I think we have given in. If we can withstand 
the tantrum with the lollipop, we can withstand the tantrum with the 
TV show, if we, as parents, feel— I must admit that my kids are grown 
now, but when my kids wore little, in the early days of TV, I made it a 
point to watch the shows that they were watching. 

Senator Pastors. Yes, and you are absolutely right about that, if 
you only knew in advance what the program was. The only trouble is 
oftentimes, you see, a child has alreaav seen it before you get an 
opportunity to shut it off. Now if you only knew in the beginning just 
the kind of program it was, you would just say to the chila that 
television set is not going to go on. I agree, there should be more 
discipline. That is the way we raised our family. 

Dr. Cxsin. I remember watching the shows with the kids and re- 
stricting their TV diet. I was not particularly concerned about violence 
at the time, but I was concerned about trash. 
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I was concerned shout the utter west! lof time .And ^ ^ ^ 

[ don’t think It canbedone 
dneed, to tile extent that pere^uw 

r l99 "“ 01 **• wh8tevw “ 18 oaUed ’ you 

m v^ h Tthfflhl ktwm that the parents have that they don't 

industry is run by the rating, 

Kn^c^amte have ?bwitmn their power to^«^* 
trol by producing lower ratings for the i w£ llv ' 

tJXESSu of ****** because .wouldn’t want to 
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the cameraman if I mlglvt change places 

Dr. Oomir. My name is Thomas Coffliw Vice President in charge 

been said and 



this coK** 



t» fWn«r I would like to say is tnat m me process o* rav . 
iiifWs work I have eome to have a great deal of rcspe°t, and if 1 may 
say so, a lot of affection also for the members of this committee. They 

*"l S& LtSli tremendously torn the wide breadth 

^Nn^S^nwtd^^e^^'s^^they^have’heeu disoussin* fu- 

tu^psanKpTc^ ifSlb ^£««'SinS 

^t^UheyhavM taSftS taCj the 

“^.tfdid LrC much opportunity to discuss this sort of 

tH o5r attention, as you know, had fK 

of recommendations to other areas. So I had not before tnw naa tne 
benefit of hearing these people, whom I respect, suggest ideas which 
to me have sounded very constructive, very creative, very thoughtful. 
I have been listening very hard and I have a lot now to go home and 

think about. 

sS^PM^oy^agrec with this idea that there should be 
some action taken? 
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SMmtor Pastoiui. Any questions! 
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our schools in order to control that particular kind of “violence” that 
some chiktavn experience. Perhaps this is so, perhaps not. 

On the matter of parental control, I certainly would agree with my 
colleagues who feel that perhaps a very important input into the sys- 
tem would he more emphasis on the role of parents, but I would go 
a little beyond that. Whatever failures there were, the lower educa- 
tional institutions, the primary and secondary sohools particularly, 
is that we have a deemphasis on training children In sohool in the area 
of mass media. . . 1 1 

We are still talking about Beheoca of Sunnyhrook Farm and Robin- 
son Crusoe and so forth, but we do very little in terms of developing 
children. It would seem to me we have an opportunity here in our 
schools to orient our kids to what is good quality, what is bad quality, 
what is violence, and what is not, what should be attended with some 
degree of seriousness and what should be avoided. 

I certainly would endorse the notion of an emphasis on pro-social 
programing and I think we ought to underwrite that. We really don’t 
know a good deal about what goes on in terns of exposure to so-called 
pro-social programing. In the old days this used to be called art. We 
always usumed that the good novel and the good play and the good 
painting and so forth somehow was a favorable kind of experience 
in terms of broadening people’s horizons and this is an assumption. 

We know as little about that process as we do about the process we 
have been talking about. One can make some assumptions, however. 
If it is true that we can learn by imitation with regard to violence, then 
It should also he true that the same process would hold for social, pro- 
social experiences as well. 

If we learn cognitively about kinds of behaviors, we also should 
learn cognitively about positive kinds of behaviors. Part of the pro- 
blem that we face is that the charge is always titled, it was always 
titled in terms of a negative aspeot of media content, with almost a 
total disregard for the honncgatlve or pro-social aspects of the media. 

I certainly also would endorse the recommendation made by some of 
my colleagues on the committee today in regard to a very strong sup- 
port for public broadcasting. This is something the Congress has in its 
power to do. Those bills are being debated right now ana the prospect 
actually doesn’t look too good. 

If we are really talking about alternatives, then, we should start 
taking a very serious look at this particular public alternative as a way 
out of the dilemma regarding commercialism and the aspects of proflt- 
nmking and so forth. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pastor®. Thank you very much. 

You heard that long ring. That is the vote going on. I will turn the 
meeting back to you, Dr. Steinfeld, and Dr. Kubinstein. Is there any- 
thing further you want to say ? 

Dr. Steinfeld. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Sena- 
tor Baker, first of all, for asking for the report, and secondly for what 
1 think has been ft most productive morning. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very, very much. I want to thank 
you all for coming. If it becomes necessary, we will be in touch with 
you further. 

Without objection the following letters and statements will bo made 
part of the hearing record at this time : 
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Jtaroy H. Tannenbaum, University of California, Berkeley. 
Ontario 8ma$ ^ Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 

Prof.°feo8e IC^Goldsen. 

Or. Anthony F. C. ' Wallace. University of Pennsylvania. 

Praf. Thomas F. Baldwin, Miohioan State University. 

Dr. Monroe M. Lefkowita, New York State Department of Mental 

Jpof, Ithiel do Sola Pool. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Prof^or twrohology, Irving L. Janie. Yale University. 

Robert M. Liebert and John M. Neale, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook. 

Tomorrow morning, we will meet at i 10 o*olock. The first witness 
will be the Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, 
Dean Buroh. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at li40, the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., on Wednesday, March 22,1072.) 

(The letters and statement referred to follow t) 



Mr. NICHOLAS ZAPPLE, 



UNIVEBblTV or Oaupobmia. Bcbkblqy, 

Bm'kelm Oattf,, Marsh 2, m2. 



V'8, Senate, Washington, D.O, 

v«u5!£ Jf«#L Th . au f P'J for your note of February 85 and for the copy of 
Volume II of the technical reports of the Surgeon-General's Advisory Committee 
Si fm sent along under separate cover. I look forward to the additional 
volumes as they become available. 

» tasted to you at too meettogto Palo Alto, I would he glad to appear 
Sftore on Communications during Its hearings scheduled for 

March 21-24, hut unfortunately I will be out of the country at that time. I 
assume there will be unite a number of groups and Individuals who wlU be called 
by committee and who will petition for appearances, and accordingly that the 
hearings may he resumed after the Faster congressional break. I will be back 
to the conutryby April 0 and back to Berkeley to April T (the Interlude wlU be 
spent at a conference to Charleston, S.O.) and could be available any time after 
that date to the event toe hearings are indeed resumed. 

I think that after the meetings in Palo Alto you have a pretty fair Idea of my 
views on toe entire matter. Just for your Interest, I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter I wrote to Representative John M. Murphy in reply to his letter to me 
earlier this month. I am not sure of his motives in all this, or of any questions 
of committee jurisdictions, but I thought his request for my reactions did merit 
an honest reply. 

It was indeed very nice seeing you again, and I expect we will bump Into 
each other again In toe relatively near future. It will be a distinct pleasure 
for me. If the occasion arises for you to be out on the West Coast again, please 
do let me know ahead of time. Among other things, I would very mueh like 
to invite you to pur School and have you give au Informal address to our faculty 
and student body regarding your experiences in legislative development and 
policy formation activity on the Washington scene. I think you can give some 
invaluable Insights for too benefit of our students. 

Sincerely, 

Peroy H. Tannknbaum, professor . 

P.S. The more I think of It, the more I believe the testimony I gave before 
toe > iolence Commission several years ago still represents my own position on 
this entire issue. I might phrase matters somewhat differently today, but I 
believe the essential point made regarding toe doubtfulness of total evidence 
ever being in hand and the necessity to take some action nevertheless would 
still stand today. Since I did not speak from a prepared text I do not have an 
exact copy of my remarks. But the last publication of the Violence Commission 
does, I believe, contain an edited version of my more-or*less spontaneous remarks, 
and if you are Interested you may wunt to refer to that document. 
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I'ttB ONTARIO INSTITUTE Wtt STUDIES IK MOUOAWttK. 

Ontario, Canada, March 7, 1979, 

Mr. NicttoiAs*!5APpi.K. ^ 

Communications Counsel, Committee on Commerce, V.8 . Senate, Washington , 

sm mams r Sir 

technical papers. It was difficult to Judea the research from the general State- 
Unfortunately I shah he out of the country on March 24, thus will be unable 

t0 Sf^tS!«Sffi^n^o^^rSe interpretation of the research rcpoi't, 
I would recommend an Independent review of the research. My recollection Is 
t ha t a similar approach was adopted with respect to the research on smoking and 
cancel*. 

An Advisory Panel should be established to evaluate the research and the 
findings. Professional organisations such as The American PsyehologloalAsso- 
elation or The American Sociological Association could be Invited to nominate 
a list of qualified scientists from whom the pond could be selected. It goes with- 
out saying that the TV networks should not be represented or have power of 

^Given the complexify of the social and environmental problems, definitive re- 
search results are unlikely { hence some kind of qualified Judgment In interpreting 
data is needed. Competent Advisory Panels can fulfill this function. 

One can identify limitations in nearly any piece of research in the rcdol sci- 
ences— but that Is a game for social scientists to play among themselves in their 
effort to improve methodology. From society’s viewpoint, it needs to know if the 
research questions or hypotheses were germane to the issue? Were they posed 
in a way permitting an answer? Was the methodology appropriate and the best 
currently available? And what is the significance of the results. 

Kudosed you will find a copy of a speech ddivowd a year ago which may be of 
Interest because it reports on the work (or lack of it) of the Joint Committee 
for Research on Television and Children. Wlebe, Coffin, and Klapper served on 
this committee. Given the views expressed in the paper, it was probably appro- 
printe that I was excluded from the Surxeou Generals Advisory Committee. But 
the exclusion should have been by act of the Surgeon General, not the TV net- 
works. I don’t concur in the exclusion of the remaining six panelists. 

I will be Interested in what ensues from your hearings, which to me is one more 
round In the struggle for social responsibility. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ralph Gamut, 

Professor and Chairman, Department of Curriculum . 



Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 

March 10, 1978. 

Sciences in Wonderland 

Analysis of Television and Crowing Upi The Impact of Televised Violenoe. 
Report to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, from The 
Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Be- 
havior, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1072; and of the 
studies commissioned by this committee, in Television and Social Behavioral 
(5 volumes) Washington: Government Printing Office 1972. 

Rose K. Goldsen, 

Assoolate Professor , Department of Sociology, 

When you turn on your television set, you see mainly formula shows, and 
violence is their principal ingredient. (1) There are many among the American 
public who object to this saturation of our airwaves by violent “shows.” Osten- 
sibly responding to this concern, and prodded by Senator John O. Pastore who is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Communications of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Surgeon General of the United States established in 1989 an Advisory 
Committee on Television and Social Behavior, Its mission : “To study the effects 
of television on social behavior, with its focus on the effects of televised violence 
on the behavior, attitudes, development and mental health of children.” (p. 231.) 

The committee began its work on June 18, 1969. In its two years of operation 
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It has commissioned one million dollars worth of research. The first product 
of the group, Television and Growing Up: The Impaot of Television Violence, 
summarises the principal findings. The present article evaluates thts report as 
well as the researches on which It Is based. (2) 

Here Is the main finding of two years of research ; “A preliminary and tentative 
Indication of a causal relation between viewing violence on television and aggres- 
sive behavior; an indication that any such causal relation operates only on some 
children . , , and an indication that It operates only In some environmental 
contexts.” (p. 10) 

This remarkable statement— followed, of course* by the usual plug for more 
research of the same kind— does not say much about "social behavior, attitudes, 
development and mental health of children." It says nothing about American tele- 
vision. I'd like to begin with the why of these two Important oversights. 

How the Committee Was Stacked : A Phony Directive . . . 

The moment this committee was set up, the television Industry won an im- 
portant battle in the long war it has bien waging against American culture and a 
free electronic press. The very statement of this committee's raison d'etre guar- 
anteed that the glaring light of scientific inquiry would be beamed away from 
systematic examination of how our electronic press Is meeting Its obligations to 
the American people and American children. Instead, It turned that searchlight 
on examination of what makes children tick: their tastes, their personality 
quirks, their attitudes, their values, their motivations, their IQ's, why they watch 
television, what they like and dislike about which programs, their reaction to 
commercials, and so on. 

The statement of purpose ensured that the committee would boast no member 
versed In constitutional law and the body of theory and precedent that define the 
role of the press in a free society. No historian ; no Journalist or humanist or 
civil libertarian who had dedicated himself to such concerns either as a scholar 
or as a victim of press repression. The committee was staffed Instead by experts 
in child development, psychiatry, psychology, and that kind of sociology which 
dedicates itself to the survey research on audiences that Is the Dow-Jones of the 
television Industry. The free press foundations of the Issue were thus completely 
bypassed. 

Television Is our electronic press. But the report of the Surgeon General's Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee makes not one reference to It as such. There are many 
mentious of “television entertainment," “fictional violence," “dramatic entertain- 
ment on television," and the like. The report accepts uncritically that television's 
“self-chosen primary role (is) to entertain," (p. 39)— as If such fare were 
trivial ; as If the fact that our airwaves are saturated with formula shows and 
standardized images exempts television from Its obligations to serve us as our 
electronic press. 

Nowhere does the report mention that the stories and myths and tall tales 
and fantasies that have fascinated children since the beginning of time are 
an age-old primary source of the mental roadmaps all societies provide to help 
orient their children to the loyalties, standards, judgments and values of their 
society and of their own cultural heritages. 

(Scenario: Imagine that our public libraries offered the same range of cultural 
materials that television offers to our children ; the public protests; they are 
asked to allay their concern pending a million dollars worth of research to 
determine scientifically whether the children selecting books from this limited 
range of offerings suffer any harmful effects from reading them ! ) 

The ladies and gentlemen of the Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee ignored this major problem in existing television entertainment for 
children. Instead, they voted to commission research centering around the 
question : “If children see violent or aggressive action on television, will their 
own behavior become violent or aggressive?" (Notice the similarity to socialist 
realism : if a red-cheeked maiden Is shown cuddling up to a tractor, will agri- 
cultural production increase?) 

. . . And Rigged Membership 

Not content with this important advantage, the television industry went one 
step further. They rigged the committee. Representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and of two of the three networks (3) blackballed seven 
proiKised members who were not sympathetic enough to the industry viewpoint 
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to guarantee their objectivity iu deciding what studies should be conducted and 

W ^S?^yXfoSste tSonard Berkowttz (Unlveristy of Wisconslnj and Albert 
Bandura (Stanford • »,ersity)— whose research has consistently shown a link 
between exposure to violent stimuli and aggressive heavier— were 
Professor Ralph Garry (University of Toronto) was blackbaUed. As coj^altant 

to tl». Senate 



mented practices which the network executives^ 

that they hold » imvm* nvot* nsteovk urogram content. Sod 



logist 



£? vice president of the Bureau of Ad- 

vertislng of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, he represents a 

^“h^ob^Sdty'of^onunittee members Joseph A. Klapper, ^omas il Ctoffin* 
nifiin Harold Mendolsohn and Gerhard D. Wlebe was not Qaestloned. Dr. 
K™ ^te I&t of S Boseatoli at CBS. Dr. Coffin to Vice PresMent to: 
Research at NBO. Dr. Olsin and Dr. Mendelsohn are consultants to CBS. Dr. 
Wiebe, now dean of Boston University’s School of Communication, is a former 
CBS executive and former chai rman of the Joint Committee for Research on 
TeleviBlonand Children. The Joint Committee, dominated by the networks and 
funded generously by them {and the government and the Ford Foundation) had 
also hero directed to stimulate and conduct similar research. “In tiie seven 
years of its existence, for whatever reason, no reports or : mnMMUdatt^ : have 
been forthcoming,” wrote Senator Pastore to Secretary Robert 1* inch (March 5, 

4AdQ\ 

Let it be clear that only the networks and their trade association, the NAB, 
were given this veto power by the Surgeon General ov :* nominations. No other 
interest group or professional group was granted equivalent power. And it was 
in the letter explaining this veto power that we find— in all 85 pounds of material 
produced by the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee*— the only 
reference to the First Amendment to the Constitution ot theU n » 

“This special procedure,” said Attorney General Jesse L. Stelnfeld testifying 
before the Pastore Committee on September 28, 1971, "was carcf ullyconsidercd 
and used to prevent any charges that the novernment was^ intimidating that 
industry or violating the First Amendment rights of til l . industry. (5) 
Having made certain that the scientific inquiries wouid examine our children 
but not our television} having ensured that the advisory committee was well 
infiltrated by members beholden to the industry ; now the committee was in a 
position to conduct its business. That business: to stimulate and fund a million 
Kara worth of research useful for providing thesis material and journal 
articles for academics; useful to the research organizations of networks and 
advertisers, but useless fo~ enlightening public policy on American television. 

A Hooper Rating for Who Deserves Mental Health 
The causal relation between violence on television and aggressive behavior, 
the report tells us, operates only on some children and only in some envlron- 
mentalcontexts, "only in certain subgroups of children* who might constitute 
a small proportion or a substantial proportion of the total population of tele- 

Vi Bv U the standards 3 ©?^ this committee, this statement is, of course, a pave in- 
dictment of those who deliver television flare into our homes. But its import is 
not pursued. Which children? Which contexts? Mentally defective children in 
institutions? Delinqmnts or pre-delinquents? Deaf children? Bedridden chil- 
dren? Children who can’t learn to read? Lonely children i 
We’ll never know. Such subgroups were deliberately excluded from research 
attention. The Committee decided that these kinds of children arc deviant, trey 
are statistical minorities ; whatever harm television might be doing them, does 

not, therefore, deserve study. ... . . . . 

Keep in mind that the committee accepts the principle— repugnant to the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution— that the policy for television should 
be determined by wise men who decide whether the content of mir electronic 
press produces harmful effects on the mental health of children who rely on it. 

But not even all children — only “normal” ones. 

And what about the "non-deviant” children whose mental health does deserve 
concern? Well, as long as the proportions of normal children whom television 
may damage does not exceed a certain limit, the Committee feels that the cotuitiy 
can relax. “The real Issue is quantitative” (p. 7). “The real issue is how often. 

( 1 >. 6 ). * 
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Look, Ma, No Television: 

.^itoWlogiaphy *®*»wttted by thiB group Includes sixty-one references, fceav- 
iLSSflS the methodological studlefc,testy Interchanges among the 

Bcholara, and summaries or research reviews, I count m separate investigations. 
Of these, only five look at anything at all about AmM-Ban iKvUSI (I&dwitt 

Snif'oSi Ca ? tovt aer l? 6s a ’ih ? nd wwto Of dark & Blanlcenburg.) Three 
more look at comparative television systems (Oahlgwii} HaUoran & droll i 
Shtnar) providing a welcome baseline against which Americans can evaluate 
th ®>, l ¥ lw ^? nSerland * like . s l ;rue ttti , e we have evolved for the vastest and 
jjffi JjffiSBff 1 * piess *"*- any stafite country has known since the dawn 

.. *8*^ Ihe studies examine children, adolescents and adults— their age, 

their sex, their socio-economic status, their religion, their family patternsi their 
viewing habits, their lelsure*tlme activities, their reactions to black and white 
versus color television, their understanding of commercials, and so on, Eadal 
expressions were filmed as they watched television, Children and adolescents 

tTi ^, 1 1 men M .If bora ^ries «nd out of them. Public schools 

turned their classrooms over to the experimenters and testers, Children were 
wired up to electrodes that measured their eleotrogalvanto skin reflexes and 

recounTtheir dreamer 6 ° Ven waked up in the m 1 ^® <* the night and asked to 

Certain “anti sodal attitudes, values and behaviors'* were also measured. 

* JiS*' wlth the notable exceptions noted on page 9, the studies commissioned 
by this committee did not probe the extent to which television networks a n d sta- 
tions preempt our airwaves every day to beam incessantly into our homes for- 
ra l a depend for their punch on violence. Nor did the committee 

probe ^practices that monopolize and limit the variety of cultural materials 
made available to our publics— the major policy point at issue. Instead the com- 
mittee concentrated their efforts upon examining reactions. 

Reactions to what? To some kind of cockamamle stimuli held to be equivalent 

^ tc * hin % Even the alleged effects of these stimuli are, 
by definition, obscured and counfounded by caveats. Of course thedr impact 

£g2“£ ISM. tk , e <»»Pettng effects of every other kind of personal 
history variable that likewise contributes to any behavior, my value, my atti- 
tude of any born and socialized human being, whether he Is seven or seventy. 

. L^MJL 40 add here that all the studies of “effects” and “reactions” are in the 
best tradition of those branches of experimental social psychology and sociologi- 
cal surveys that claim to investigate the behavioral and attitudinal aeeommni- 
ments of exposure to violent stimuli. The point is that the tradition itself is 
wort bless for this purpose. 

When To Aot and When to Commission a Study Croup 

I Shall reluctantly assume for the moment the frame of reference of the Sur- 
geon General's Scientific Advisory Committee in order to summarize briefly the 
principal irrelevancies of the studies it commissioned. I say, “reluctantly.” be- 
cause the notion that a television broadcast exercises its main effect directly on 
a viewer is simply nonsense. Pollutants belched by chimneys into the air do not 
directly degrade lungs; they degrade the atmosphere: your lungs take their 
chance*, . the same way, a steady diet of formula television beamed simul- 
taneously Into millions of homes does not directly degrade minds. It degrades 
cultural atmosphere, depriving it of the variety our democratic institutions 
need in order to function, that our children’s imaginations need in order for 
their minds to grow and develop : your children take their chances. 

Ent I must accept for the moment the simplistic heuristic model underlying 
these studies in order to demonstrate that even in their oum terms the research 
commissioned by the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee is not the 
stuff that can inform wise social policy for television. 

Experimental studies and the Suspensim of Belief 

The experimental research commissioned by the committee is exquisitely ir- 
relevant to Its own stated objectives. y 

None of these experiments adequately standardizes the stimuli whose effects 
they claim to measure. The general pattern is : expose an experimental group to 
a television or film stimulus characterized as “violent” Expose a control group to 
other stimuli characterized as “non violent” or “less violent” or even “pr<wsodal.” 
Then ask the groups to perform some task. Note whether the task-performance 
of the two groups differs. If there are differences, ascribe them to the “violence” 
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of the stlmulUB. If there are no differences, the claim is made that the effect Oj. 

the stimuli to 

inimmApnhia wavs, any one ot more of whioh—alone otf la comwipftuon— roiguf 
haTprSnoeTSS^AS dSfeiww* In onteomftormlght b eoMWeaUw M emm 
that real standardisation could have revealed* But tho ^ 

reader to believe that the observed outcomes are due only to the violence of the 

<e0 S^?M«S» att^SeWlievethat Batten is identical te&«i»ew»e»; end 
that both differ from Mteteropct's - * *t vuty or maluly in terms <tf 

violent ^ "nro-socia?* contS (Stein & F^edrich) Wo "tooskedto maUebeHeyo 
tffifhSte ofa baseball game and shots from a circus ure identidU and tha® both 
S&i from wtr ^neXreol shots only or mainly in terms ci their vtolm ^ 
(Feshbaclc) We are asked to make believe that an "Aggressive film 'yb»ch te.is a 
complete story differs from a patched-together "non-aggressive fll A that 
maintain a story line, only or mainly in terms Cf wUnt content. J^tebert & 
Baton) Shots from The Untouchables are compatod with 
sequence” ad if the only differences between them had Jto ,$} 
fTOrman) We are asked to balance off a 20 minute "violent" film against an 8 
minute "non-violent” aim. (Leifrr & Roberts) Peter Qunn Is considered a 
for Oreen Acres, (Rabinovich & Ma.;Lean) An erotic scene from Body Swl 
compared with scenes of'shoot-outs." (Tannenbaum)A "n on Jg^^ggS* 
around an offstage murder, a deadly chase through a tunnel and a neipiess 
woman who is approached by on attacker while ominous music Ptoys, (^.gmianl 
Sometimes the experimental and control groups are exposed to the same sttoutt, 
so that the need for standardisation is bypassed. But every one of the experi- 
ments in this series requires the same kind of suspension of beli^ onthe part of 
the reader, nevertheless. For example, here is the television diet which we are 
asked to make believe "stands for” the television experience of our chtldren. 

DURATION Off EXPOSURE TO TELEVISION IN SIXTEEN EXPERIMENTS 

From "seconds" to 0 minutes, 20 seconds: 7 experiments ^ to cn» G i^nberg 
& Gordon; Leifer & Roberts, Experiment 3; Tannenbaum; Feshback, Expert- 

m From 20*to 30 minutes: 0 experiments (Clark ; Foulkes & Belvedere; Kata- 
man; Leifer & Roberts, Experiments t, 2; Rabinovichft MaoLean) 

"Brief excerpts:" 2 experiments (Liebert & Baron; Wackman, Reale & Ward 
who, by the way, test only commercials). ... „ A 

More than 80 minutes and more than a single day : one experiment (Stein & 
Friedrich exposed childreu to television 20 minutes per day, three days a week, 

° V WlfatTlmuU;h^u^me variables— "the social behavior. . . 
opment and mental health of children," that violent tdwiBloit 
“effects” again d eman d the same kind of suspension of belief. Sometimes we are 
asked to take into account a child’s willingness just minutes after exposure to 
deliver a painful stimulus to another child by means of a specially constructed 
noise-machine. (Feshback; Liebert & Baron ; Tannenbaum). Or we are a^ed to 
believe that a child’s willingness to help or hinder somwme who ( to 
trying to win a g ame , (Ekman) can stand for toe kind of reactions that con- 
cern the many well meaning Americans who worry about whether television s 
consistently violent formulas may be harming their children. ... 

Most frequently, however, the “outcome variables” are measured by children 
filling in questionnaires and check lists. Only one experimental study likewise 
observes behavior in relatively normal situations, and does so for m ore than i a 
few minutes after exposure and over more than a single day. (Stein & Frieancn ) 
The piece de resistance of all these studies is toe dream research conducted by 
Foulkes & Belvedere. Forty boys are put to sleep in a laboratory after about a 
half hour” of viewing "violent” television. They are hitched up to electrodes. 1 hey 
ave waked up after 10 minutes of rapid eye movements indicating that they are 
drenmlng. They are interviewed about their dreams and then allowed to go back 
to sleep. This procedure is repeated four times during toe night. . 

Finally, the time-lapse between stimulus and subsequent response is negligible 
AU except two (Kateman: Stein & Friedrich) of these so^lM ^perlments 
measure the alleged "effects” immediately after exposure to the initially tviMal 
stimulus. 
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He Save, She says: Hearsay Evidence 

The sociological surveys try to correct the deficiencies of the experiments in 
dealing with snort time spans. They try to record long-term exposure to television 
and “aggressive” or “anti-social** behavior over time. But both exposure and 
response-patterns are determined by hearsay evidence provided by mothers, teach- 
ers or peers who give their opinions on— say— the degree of aggressiveness in the 
usual behavior of the children studied. Or the researchers may ask the respond- 
ents to testify in interviews, questionnaires or diaries concerning their own 
bchu vior now and in the past. Such responses are then rated or scaled or com- 
piled in some statistical way Into a score that the researcher in his wisdom, 
declares is indicative of "high** or “low** aggression or exposure or whatever, on 
the part of the selfsame individual who provided the testimony. (Chaffee & 
McLeod, Dominick & Greenberg; Friedman & Johnson; Israel & Robinson; 
Johnson, Friedman & Gross ; Greenberg & Gordon; Lefkowita, Bran, Walder & 
Huesmaim; Lyle <& Hoffman; McIntyre & Teevan; McLeod, Atkin & Chaffee; 
Robinson ; Robinson & Bachman ; Ward, Levinson & Wackman) 

Evidence of tills eort unsupported by any outside validation, would not stand 
up in a court of law— -not even a traffic court 

A Government Handout to the Rich 

Many of these so-called scientific investigations stimulated and funded by the 
Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee were straightforward handouts 
to the market research divisions of the networks and the advertising agencies. 
They provide the “demographics’* that networks and the agencies rely upon for 
pinpointing populations especially susceptible to one kind of appeal or another. 
Many of the commissioned studies produced “demographics*' which are much 
move detailed and sophisticated than usual. Not just details by age and sex and 
ethnic background and religious affiliation and so on; but family listening pat- 
terns and detailed, day-by-day listening diaries; (Murray) Attention to com- 
mercials (Ward, Levinson & Wackman; Ward, Reale & Levinson; Biatt, 
Spencer & Ward; Ward & Robertson; Wal'd & Wackman). The impact of black 
and white versus color television. (Katsman) A nationwide sample of adults 
raports their television viewing behavior. (Lo Sciuto; Robinson & Bachman) 
Even the so-called methodological studies are useful to the industry. Investiga- 
tions of the 'Interchangeability of indices," for example, can save thousand of 
dollars for market research firms and network research departments by show- 
ing which among many costly measurement items are redundant and can safely 
be dispensed with. (Bechtel, Aehelpohl A Akers; Bckman et al.: Greenberg. 
Ericson & Vlahos ; Greenberg & Gordon. ) 

Television and Growing XJpf 

The summary report’s title is an out-and-out misnomer. Here is the distribution 
of respondents and subjects in the sixteen experiments and twenty-four surveys 
or studies that rely on questionnaires or interviews with laymen and women. 
Note that about 48 per cent of all respondents or subjects were junior or senior 
high school students or college students ; and that an additional 81 per cent or so 
were adults. 

1. Children under three 0 

2. Pre-schoolchildren (under 5) " ZZZZZZZ 281 

8. Children of kindergarten age (6 or 6 or “in kindergarten" )ZZZZZZZZZZ 238 

4. Children over 6, up to and including 12; or from first grade up to and 

including eighth grade 1 4, go5 

5. Junior and senior high school and college students or people of eouiv* 

alent ages 2 10 072 

6. Children of unspecified ages ZZZ ’ 644 

7. Adults, mothers, adults in “family interviews" 8 Z ZZZZZZZZZZZ 7. 880 

Total 23 816 

rloseRt eBtimateR I could arrive at. Some samnles included a 
& *2th grade and 8th graders could not be distinguished from the rest 
ivHP f 9 p 8 P ec * al runs. 1 have classified these caseR with those in category 5. 
lt n J^. othe r haI i (lt 8om *s wimpl™ spanned the fourth to ninth grades, and I have classified 
these ciiscr in category 4. Any error is minor and probably cancelled out by this procedure. 
If anything, it understates the number of older children. 1 

«? dles towstignted 22 "families.’’ I assumed two parents and two children, 
thepnrents in category 7 and the children In category 6 above. ' 

8 Many of these adults gave their opinions on TV exposure of their children, how n sores, 
sive they estimated their child or children to be/ Social behavior) ud soon. 
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''Merely En tertainment”-~W hat's All The Fuse About? 



Television is one of the technological innovations that is running away with 
our culture, It is a quantum jump in communications technology as decisive for 
the way this society goes as are nondegradabie pesticides and detergents, nuclear 
fission or space explorations. We cede our eyes aud ears to television ; and the eyes 
and ears of our children. It is hard to believe that these ridiculous efforts by this 
task force are our society's serious attempt to confront the grave problems wo 
face in trying to evolve a policy to ensure that television's power fortifies our 
democratic institutions rather than erodes them. 

What does this have to do with Donald Duck and Superman and the com- 
mercials for plastic toys that such programs occasionally interrupt? What does 
it have to do with Matt Dillon and Den Cartwright and the cops and robbers 
and cowboys and Indians that preempt our airwaves every day? These “shows” 
are our electronically transmitted folklore. We ore dealing with the massive 
transmission of the images that children draw upon in developing their judg- 
ment-making apparatuses. These images are now standardised, narrow in scope 
and range; they are repugnant to many families and subcultures. It is their mas- 
siveness and their narrowness that is limiting the wellsprings of our children’s 
values, the values they will need if they are to grow up as autonomous men a nd 
women in a self-governing society. 

Surely, this electronic press no less than our printed press has the obligation 
to provide the variety in images and ideas and myths and stories that our 
culture needs. The argument often heard in television and advertising circles, 
’If you don't like it, turn it off,” is simply silly. Television does not compete on 
an equal footing with sound trucks, mimeograph machines, wail posters, news- 
papers, libraries, radio. It competes with the family as the principal socialising 
agency of our children— this massive press operation that enters our homes every 
day. The issue is not what most normal children can tolerate, but what ail 
children need. 



A press that gives us "shows” that run the gamut from A to B is not a free 
press, whether the limitation is imposed by government censors, by network 
executives, or by “market forces.” "There is no sanctuary in the First Amen dm ent 
for unlimited private censorship operating in a medium not open to all , . . 
Freedom of the press from governmental interference under the First Amendment 
does not sanction repression of that freedom by private interests.” (Justice 
Black in Associated Press v. United States, 826 U.S. 1, 20, 1845. ) 

If our children are to be blessed with mental health, they need many things. 
Among them is variety in the imaginative materials we expose them to in their 
developmental years. It Is this variety, this opportunity to select among varied 
fare, that should have occupied the attention of this committee. The absence of 
such variety is what this committee should have called to the nation’s attention. 
Variety of choice is the only sure protection for "what is at stake ... our most 
valuable and trusted resources . , . the minds and hearts of our young people. H 
(Senator John O. Pastore. Hearings, September 28, 1971.) 



, k Jin 1987, you probably saw about five violent episodes per program, about 
eight per hour. "Children's shows” (a category meaningful to broadcasters) 
held the lead. They contributed three times as much to that average as the 
usual “adult show.” 

When you turned on your television set in 1989, you probably saw about the 
same number of violent episodes per program. But "adult shows” had been 
relatively sanitized. They contributed fewer violent episodes to the overall 
average. "Children's shows,” on the other hand, had doublud their contribution 
to the census of total mayhem. (Gerbner 1971b. ) 

In 1971 if you tuned in to the Saturday morning ghetto, you probable s^w 
mainly animated cartoons. Approximately three out of ten of their dramatic 
segments were "saturated” with violence; about 71 per cent had at least one 
instance of humans engaged in violence. (Barcus 1971. ) 

2. Television and Growing Up: The Impact of Televised Violence . Report to 
the Surgeon General United States Public Health Service from The Surgeon 
Generals Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior. 
Washington; Government Printing Office 1972. In addition to this summary 
volume, all the research commissioned by the Surgeon General's Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee have been published in five volumes entitled Television and 
Social Behavior, Washington : Government Printing Office 1972. The five volumes 
are; 
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G. A. Comstock & W. A. Rubinstein (Eds.) Voi 1. Content and Control 

J. P. Murray, 30, A. Rubinstein & 0. A. Comstock (Eds,) Voi 2, Television and 
Sooial Learning. 

G, A. Comstock & E, A. Rubinstein (Eds.) Voi 8, Television and Adotetomt 
Aggressiveness, 

E. A. Rubinstein, G. A. Comstock & J. P. Murray (Eds.) Voi 4. Television in 
Dag4o-Day Life: Patterns of Use. 

G. A. Comstock. E. A. Rubinstein & J. P. Murray (Eds.) Voi 8. Television's 
Effects: Further Explorations. 

All the studies cited in the test of this article appear in these volumes, except 
one: P. H. Tannebaum "Studies in Film- and.TV«Medtated Arousal and Aggros* 
sion" appeals as a preliminary progress report in volume 8, 

8. The two networks were NBC and ABO. Or. Frank Stanton, then president 
of CBS, refused the invitation to comment on the suitability of proposed members. 

4. The other nominees who were backballed were: Dr, Leon Eisenberg, pro* 
fessor of child psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Medical School } Otto Larsen, pro* 
fessor of sociology at the University of Washington: Percy H. Tannebaum, 
professor of communication and psychology, then at the University of Penn* 
sylvania. Richard A. Moore, who served as liaison between toe Committee and 
toe Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare^ came to that post after a 
twenty-year career as a station executive. 

5. Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld, Surgeon General, told the Pastore c ommi ttee that 
“The procedure was essentially similar to one that was followed in appointing 
members to the Advisory Committee on Smoking and Health." (Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Communications of toe Committee on Commerce of the 
U.S'. Senate, September 28, 1971) This is not precisely true. While tobacco in- 
dustry representatives were invited to pass on the composition of that earlier 
committee, so were their adversary groups, The American Cancer Society and 
toe American Heart Association. 



Senator John O. Pastore, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
New Senate Offloe Budding, 
“ "* ‘ *,D.O. 



University op Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1078. 



Dear Senator Pastore : Thank you for inviting me to present my views on 
the Television and Social Behavior report and its implications on March 21, 
1972. Unfortunately I must decline because of prior commitments here. I should 
like to take this opportunity, however, to indicate my support of the report’s 
cautious but definite finding that for some children, televised violence acts as 
an instigator of anti-social aggressive behavior over a prolonged period of time. 
I believe, as do others, that there are many other stimuli to unwanted violence 
in America and I should not want the TV industry to serve as a scapegoat for 
social ills that have other and perhaps more important roots. Nor do I favor 
any action which would result in the imposition of government censorship of a 
public medium. But I do think that it now behooves the TV industry to respond 
constructively to the clear indication of the need, in the public interest, to reduce 
the exposure to the nation’s children of the more mindless forms of violence on 
television. 

An aspect of the whole problem which received inadequate study is the way 
in which TV entertainment subtly teaches values about violence— or perhaps 
teaches an indifference to it Such possible warping of values may be socially 
more important in fact than the direct instigating effect I would hope that 
appropriate federal agencies will be enabled to invest adequate funds in research 
in this area. 

Finally, I should like to say that I have the greatest confidence in the integ- 
rity of all the members of the committee including those with affiliations with the 
TV industry. I have already expressed my concern to Dr. Steinfeld over the way 
in which the committee was appointed, by allowing a one-sided veto in a matter 
of controversy which in prinoipte seems to me to have been faulty. Tn this case 
X do not believe any damage was done but as I indicated to the burgeon-Gen- 
eral, in other situations serious errors might occur if such procedures were 
allowed. 

Sincerely, 




C 

V 
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Anthony F. C. Wallace. 
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Michigan State University, 
Department op Television and IUdio, 

Bast Lansing, Mich, 

Senator Philip A. Hast, 

V,B, Senate, 

Washington, D.O, 

Casa Senator Harti I am writing In regard to "television and violence" which 
la being considered by the Senate Commerce Committee^ Subcommittee on Com* 
municu tlon, With a colleague, 2 conducted one of thesttultes of television and 
violence under the sponsorship of the Surgeon General. Incidentally, several of 
the studies in the series were done at Michigan State. ..... . 

My responsibility was to determine the attitudes and practices of the televi- 
sion Industry In the use of violence In television network action-adventure pro* 
grams scheduled in prime time. While these programs are Intended for the gen- 
eral audience, each week the Individual programs attract as many as six mil- 
lion children between the ages of two and 11 years of age. , 

We conducted long Interviews with producers, writers, directors and network 
censors. We discovered that the primary motivation of the production people 1 b 
to deliver a finished product with enough “action" (used almost syaonomously 
with violence) to stimulate the viewer and hold attention, However, producers 
are aware of what is an “acceptable" level of violence through the constant re- 
minders to “use extreme caution" by the network censers who review every script 
fti>d every aim. 

The network censor Is the gatekeeper. He determines the amount and intensity 
of violence in television. The censor Is guided primarily by assumptions he makes 
about the level of public tolerance for violent content His job is to protect his 
network and its chief executives from public criticism. ... . ... 

Pm* a number of reasons, the censor does not concern himself very deeply with 
the social effects of televised violence. None of the censors Is a trained social 
scientist, and since the social scientists publish conflicting snorts on the effects 
of televised violence, he Is not prepared to make a judgmrn j. And, to- a degree, 
social science has failed the censor, by providing tentative, academic reports of 
findings that are not transferable to the practical circumstances of evaluating 

violence in the various contexts of television programs. 4 . 

The Surgeon General’s report, Television and Growing Up : The Impaot of Tele- 
vised Violence, contributions absolutely nothing to the practical needs of 
the censor, although the studies provide a weaiib of information that could lead 
to a much deeper understanding of the effects of televised violence. 

I believe that the entire project for the study of violence, and the one mtltlon 
dollars Invested, Is wasted unless the findings are written in the form of simple 
guidelines that are meaningful to the key gatekeeper — the censor. Although some 
of the findings are tentative, and social scientists tend to be conservative in the 
Interpretation and generalization of their results, the need for specific guide- 
lines is immediate. They can be offered tentatively now, on the basis of present 
knowledge, with the promise of future refinement. 

Everyone In the television Industry would welcome guidelines proposed by 
social scientists. The producers, who believe the censor’s present judgments to 
be arbitrary, would not argue with decisions based on scientific findings they 
could understand. The censor would be delighted to have concrete guidelines to 
help him make decisions; guidelines which he could use at any point to defend 

those decisions. , , 4 

I am proposing that It is necessary to appropriate an additional, modest sum 
to support the work of a team of social scientists in translating the massive, tech- 
nical data of the Surgeon General’s studies Into meaningful guidelines. In the 
process, the social scientists should call upon paop le knowledgeable in the field 
of television production and upon the censors themselves, who are aware of 

day-to-day problems. . . , _ . , , . , . . 

Obviously, the guidelines could not be forced on the networks and television 
producers. But they would have to be seriously considered as a matter of pub- 
lic responsibility. „ „ - « _ 

If guidelines for the application of the findings of the Surgeon General are 

not prepared, if the Congress doe* not take this additional step, I am convinced 
*lmt the rv, o-vear, mUlion-dollar study of the impact of televised violence will 
»> RV - nn academic exercise, interesting in itself, but of little value to the 
public good. 

Since. . *ly yours, m _ _ 

Thomas F, Baldwin, 

Associate Professor. 
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State or New Your, 

Department or Mental IIyousne, 

Omcfi or UESEAECtt, 

„ Athmth N.Y., Jit my 9% im , 

Hon. John O, Pabtoeb, 

Chatman, senate Communtaotlone Subcommittee, 

New senate Office /tvttdtop, Washington, D>0, 

Dkah Senator Pas wan: The Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee 
on Television and Social Behavior in my opinion ignores* dilutes, and distorts 
the M research findings in their report “Television and Growing Unt the Impact 
of Televised Violence/' As a contributor of one of the technical reports whose study 
dealt with television violence and aggressive behavior in a causal context, I toe 1 
that the Committee's conclusions about the causal nature of television violence 
are hedged by erroneous statements, are overqualified, and are potentially damag* 
ing to children and society. In it* treatment of my study, the Committee seem* 
lngly Includes and excludes data contingent upon whether the data support the 
Committee's viewpoint. 

I was distressed to find that the Committee apparently employs innuendo and 
insinuation in an attempt to discredit the research findings. More nahwinutoff 
however, was the Committee's attempt to downgrade the magnitude of the rein* 
tlonship between a diet of early television violence and later adolescent aggression 
by claiming that the statistical relationship , . depends almost entirety on 
a small number of boys at the extreme high end of the preference scale who 
*£>red SKtoemely l l i? h to® PceM’tttod measure of aggressive behavior . . . (p. 
184)." The Committee failed to note, avoided, or misinterpreted an analysis of 
variance of the same data in which mean scores of aggressive behavior in late 
adolescence are significantly related to preferences for low, medium and high 
levels of television violence dining childhood. The Increase in these mean values 
of aggtosslon Is 88 percent as violence preference increases from low to medium 
and is 102 percent from medium to high. Thus, ten years later, the group prefer- 
ring a small amount of television violence at age 8 was significantly less aggressive 
than tli© group preferring a moderate amount of television violence. While the 
group preferring a large amount of television violence was significantly move 
aggressive than the moderate preference group. Barely, If ever, does a scientific 
finding hold for every member of a population. In this case the finding holds for 
both the high and low ends of the preference scale amounting to at least 24 percent 
of the sample. It is simply untrue, therefore, that the relationship between pre- 
ferred television violence and aggressive behavior holds only for a extremely 
m, mber of boys at the high ena of the preference scale tor television violence. 

The Committee s conclusion «. . . teat any such causal relation operates only 
on some children (who are predisposed to be aggressive ; ) (p. 10) » is unwarranted 
In the face of the evidence and potentially harmful In its effect. The data demon- 
strate teat not only is preference for television violence synchronously related 
to the expression of aggressive behavior but also longitudinally. Now, if predis- 
position to aggression were involved In these results, one would expect to find a 
significant relationship between two particular variables In this study! child- 
hood aggressiveness and preference for violent television ten years late. The fact 
Is that this relationship did not occur (r— ,01) which argues against an hypothesis 
of predisposit.jn. However, at no point in the Committee's discussion of pre- 
disposition to aggression was this lack of relationship between these two variables 
S ir ,to prm ® M h when aggressiveness at age 8 Is statistically controlled 
(by partial correlation technique) tee correlation between preference for tele* 
vision violence at age 8 and aggressive behavior at age 10 still remains significant. 
Thus, it .8 unlikely that predisposition to aggression enters into tee causal rela* 
!?« t0 children from the Committee's conclusion Is that mothers— 
understandably ready to believe that their children are not predisposed to lie 

SSi£*dT^ W lmVe " sclent,flc ” license to wvmlt their childrei a violent 

The first question which must be faced is wlmt event or condition would best 
account for the Committee’s behavior. Since its foriimtlonrtr cZSStS ^ Zt 
been surrounded by controversy. The sjiectrc of bias in favor of the television 
Industry has been raised and given substance by a well-documented article in 
Science, A former Committee staff member believed that . . the scientific 

lVW-oaa. Tv Violpnw: 8<n ' ou T " 1 ’ **"*•«*«•» nim-kiwuied 
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independence of this study has obviously beeu subverted to some bind of nau- 
tical consideration (p, 040)," The article points out that S of the 12 appointees 
to the Committee have elose ties with the television Industry whereas tho industry, 
seemlnrty, was able to veto the Committee membership of seven candidates on 
the baris of their presumed lack of objectivity. In this respect It seems more than 
coincidental that of the three written critiques I received of my study from 
Committee members the one which was destructive, aud in my opinion irrespons- 
ible, was renedered by aa individual mentioned in the article in Science as 
ftii vttv | q flUiftttoiw with Uto tetevisiou industry % 

If deliberate bias has indeed entered Into the Committee’s interpretation 
reporting of the research findings, then a serious fraud has been perpetrated on 
the American public and particularly on American children. 

Sincerely yours, 

Monroe M. Lbpuowme, Ph. D., 

Principal Research Scientist 



Massachusetts Institute or Technology, 

Department or Political Sciences, 

Cambridge, Maes,, March 1, 1072, 

Dr. Monroe M. Lepkowite, 

Office of Research, New York State Department of Mental Hygienes 
AlbmVs iV.P. 

Dear Du. Lefkowitr: 1 am sorry you have felt aggrieved by the Surgeon 
General's Committee Report, and particularly sorry, that you have chosen to 
write In a somewhat heated vein on an Issue where the statistics unfortunately 
do nut sustain your point. As 1 read your letter, I kept having a fantasy of 
Columbus waxing Indignant at someone who maintained that the land he had 
discovered was not the Indies and feeling that Ills discovery was being derrogated 
because someone recognised the need to reinterpret what It was. 

The fact of the matter Is, that the Surgeon General's Committee devoted more 
spare to your Ntudy than to any other piece of field work. Clearly Cm reason was 
that the correlation yon established over a ten year time lag was of seminal 
importance. We, therefore, looked closely at yonr data and were compelled by the 
data to some reinterpretations. 

I nut afraid that the specific claim that you make, that the key correlation 
rests upon more than a few respondents at one end of the distribution cannot be 
sustained by your data. You rest your case on a three step comparison presented 
in Table 4 of your paper, the essential figures of which I have reproduced In 
Table 1 aceomimnylng this letter. There we note that as we move from those 
thirty-one Individuals low In TV violence viewing In the third grade to the one 
hundred mid thirty -nine Individuals median In that, respect and up to the fourteen 
high In TV violence viewing at the third grade, the aggression score 10 years later 
moves ui» steadily from 51 to 81 to 165. 

At first, glance, that supports your case. However, for good statistical reasons, | 

we oil the Committee were not satisfied with that three level break which ] 

compares a few odd individuals at each end with a large majority In the middle 
•and we. therefore, asked to see the raw 8001*68 on a correlation scatter diagram. 

We wished to see that data precisely because this issue of whether the effects 
of TV violence viewing on aggression is a widespread one or one arising In a 
small nllielt significant sub-population rests on the detailed distribution. Unfor- 
tunately. you were not able to provide us with the individual data that we ! 

desired. You did, however, provide us with a much liner break than the cue 
presented In your table, namely, a ten level by nine level distribution. That shows 
for each of nine levels of violence viewing at grade 8, which of ten levels of the 
aggressiveness score (ten yenrs later) a boy fell into. That is not exactly the i 

same thing as the score Itself but almost the same. Only trivial differences could 
arise from using the levels rather than the scores. So taking yonr Taible 4, 1 have f 

calculated for each of the nine levels of violence viewing the menu level of | 

aggressiveness (ten yenrs later). Those figures are presented lu my Table 2 
attached to this letter. 

You will note there Is absolutely no trend In aggressiveness as a result of 
violence viewing until we reach the sixth level of violence viewing aud you will 
also note that there are only thirty-six Individuals of the one hundred and ' 

eighty-four who art* at the sixth level or higher. The distribution Is completely 
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flat through the first five levels aud then rises quite strikingly at the end. In 
short, the distribution sustains the notion that violence viewing may cause 
aggressiveness among a minority at the highly aggressive end of the population 
distribution. 

How can these results and the results you present in your Table 4 be reconciled? 
Quite easily. What you did in your earlier analysis was to break the population 
into three levels, the first level being the thirty-ono individuals lowest in violence 
viewing, the second level being the one hundred and thirty-uiu© individuals in 
the second through the sixth levels, and the third group being the fourteen 
individuals at the three highest levels. To put the breaks at those points was 
clearly a mistake in judgement for it disguised the abrupt jump at tiro sixth level. 
You place twenty-two individuals from the sixth level Into the middle group 
thus causing the impression of a steady rise which a fuller inspection of the data 
(loos not sustain. 

I am writing you to clarity and hopefully to settle this technical issue of fact 
on the basis of which yott make your charges of bias and onesldedness in the 
Committee. It is not my intention to go into these further issues here for the 
arguments on that score are not going to be resolved merely by careful analysis 
of scientiflc facts. All I can say is that our Committee tried conscientiously to 
do the best job it could of stating scientiflc facts as it found them. It was bound 
to be displeasing to any one who wanted the plead for a foreordained conclusion 
one way or the other. Those of us on the Committee will have an opportunity to 
present onr personal conclusions regarding policy implications at sea. Pasture's 
hearings. As a Committee, all we could do is report the convergence of evidence 
(with whatever weakness there might be in it) indicating that there is a causal 
relationship between violence viewing and aggressiveness. Your Btudy, whatever 
Issues there may be in the detailed Interpretation of it, is certainly one of the 
more Important pieces in that convergence. 

Sincerely yours, 

Pram oh Sola Pool. 

Enclosure. 



POOL'S TABLE 1.— MEAN AGGRESSION SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF TV VIOLENCE RATINGS OF PROGRAMS PRE- 
FERRED BY BOYS IN 30 GRADE (FROM LEFKOWITZ TABLE 4) 
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State of New York, 

D&paatmbnt of Mental Hygiene, 

Of ttOE m RtiflBAftOtf , 
Albany, N,Y„ April 9, 1919, 

Dr. Ithiel p& Sola Pool, 

Department of Political science, 

Aiamachuectts Jmtttute of Technology, 

Oomhtidge , Afaee , 

Dear Dr, dr Sola Pool: Penult me to express my appreciation tor the addi- 
tional time you have devoted to the reaualysis of the data which were presented 
In Table 4 of our study. 1 After careful consideration of the arguments you present 
In your letter and in "Poors Table 3," I performed some further analyses. Based 
on your criticism of my judgment for placing 22 cases In the middle violence 
viewing group. I reclassified these 38 individuals (at the 6th level In your 
Table) into, the high group. Following this reclassification I performed a two-way 
analysts of variance of the actual scores. The cell entries in this analysis are 
aggression scores at age 19 and constitute the dependent variable. These data 
are presented in Table 4A. This analysis refutes your contention that the rela- 
tionship between television violence and aggressive behavior rests on a few 
respondents at one end of the distribution. Even with the shift of the 23 cases to 
the high violence viewing group there is a very obvious increment in tneau 
aggression scores as television violence viewing Increases from low to high. 
The highly significant F test (F»8.08, pas.006) indicates that a n ull hypothesis 
concerning these means cannot be accepted. With this new classification the 
few respondents" that you refer to in your letter now constitute 20 percent of 
the sample at the high and 1? percent of the sample at the low end of the 
violence continuum. 



The high group is statistically significant from the middle (F«Q.68)» but the 
low group is not so (F«1.S3). When high and middle are combined, however, 
the low group is statistically significant from this combined group (F=>7.48). 

On page 2 of your letter, the last sentence in the second paragraph indicates 
to me that you may not really understand our findings. You state “In short, the 
distribution sustains the notion that violence viewing may cause aggressiveness 
among a minority at the highly aggressive end of the population distribution/’ 
The reason that the subjects happen to be at this end of the distribution is not 
because they were "predisposed" to be aggressive— a consideration whleh we have 
effectively ruled out and which tbe Committee chose to ignore— but because 
preference for TV violence viewing in the 8rd grade was the cause of high aggres- 
sion scores at the 18th. Thus, it is these individuals — whose high aggression scores 
produced by violence viewing— who populate the high end of the aggression 
distribution. Irrespective of the. level of aggression in the 3rd grade, violence 
viewing causes (as demonstrated in our cross-lagged analysis) aggressive be- 
havior when these subjects are in the 18th grade. This effect is seen most clearly 
In the lower left and upper right cells on Table 4A. When 8rd grade aggression 
Is low and preference for 3rd grade television violence is high, the 18th grade 
aggression scores are high. When 8rd grade aggression is nigh and 8rd grade 
television violence viewing is low, 18th grade aggression scores are low. And this 
overall pattern is. as I said, highly significant. 

To summarise: even when your objection is accounted for. 86 cases comprise 
SO percent of the sample. Contrary to your claim, the mean 18th grade aggression 
scores do vary in a consistent and statistically significant manner as a function 
of 3rd grade violence viewing. Violence viewing causes subjects to be placed at 
the high end of the population distribution for aggression. These subjects were 
not positioned in this way because they were predisposed towards aggression 
or because of some other third variable. 
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In your letter you state that my response (to Senator Pas tore) was . . In a 
somewhat heated vein. . . ." In my present letter I have attempted to deal with 
the statistical issues you raise in a dispassionate manner. New that I have done 
so.oi* at least believe I have done so 1 beg your forbearance while I warm up a bit. 

I am pussled and troubled as to why you and the Committee attempt to demean 
the findings of our research by die use of such phrases as "a few respondents' 1 
or “a few odd individuals.' The implication of such phrasing Is that because these 
"few odd individuals’' (20 percent) do not fit some “foreordained"— to use your 
term— ideal distribution, somehow they do not constitute real data and should he 
derogated by innuendo. It Is through such nuances of data interpretation that the 
influential hand of the television industry is revealed. 

The comment In tho last paragraph or your letter, concerning the Committee’s 
conscientiousness lu doing the best Job it could of stating scientific facts as it 
found them, taxes my credulity. Iu this regard, I was appalled ot read Matilda 
Paisley’s 8 account of how Drs. Klapper and Oisin— both on the payroll of CBS- 
shaped the writing of Chapter 7 of the Report which, to large part, focused on our 
study. Sho s&ys • 

"The Adoleso'ent Aggressiveness and Television subcommittee, chaired by Ira 
Oisin, wrote Chapter 7. Others on the group were Ithiei Pool, Joseph Klapper, 
Andrew S. Watson, and Thomas E. Coffin. The first draft was written by George 
Comstock. At the first meeting of this group only Klapper and Oisin were pres* 
ent to meet with Comstock. Pool and Watson were unable to attend. Klapper 
objected to almost everything to the 82-page draft. He objected to the style, the 
form, and the interpretation of findings. He brought to pages of speolflo objec- 
tions. Oisin supported Klapper. Comstock agreed to rewrite the draft. He again 
followed the outline of Chaffee’s overview paper, but added more documenta- 
tion. This version ran OS pages. Clsln and Klapper were still unhappy with the 
draft and rewrote it. Cisin remodeled the first naif. He took the third variable 
issue and in general downgraded the evidence. Instead of saying what results had 
been found in studies that included third variables, he implied that the third 
variables that had been Investigated were only a drop in the bucket (which may 
be true in some ultimate, policy-irrelevant sense). The Klapper and Cisin draft 
left much of the text the same. However, they recast the findings and conclusions. 
Pool helped to tone down the Klapper-Oisln draft, eliminating some of the over- 
kill. 

When Michael Adler NIMH staff assistant, was asked why people were calling 
this the “Klapper draft" of the Surgeon General’s report, she replied : “Well, let 
me put it this way. It would have been a very different report ir Klapper hadn't 
been on the Committee. Let me also shy that certain people were more Interested 
in seeing that the report was phrased their way than anyone else." This was 
verified by Comstock, who said that as much as 00 percent of the report revision 
was made at the Insistence of Klapper." (p. 31). 

If this is the method by which scientific facts are stated, I wonder bow it dif- 
fers from a statement of unscientific facts The Surgeon General’s reversal of his 
position in his recent testimony before Senator Pastore’s Subcommittee is merely 
ephemeral. The palpable document remaining for parents and others is still the 
tendentious and misleading report of the Committee. Por this reason, the five 
volumes of research should be reevaluated by an impartial body whose creden- 
tials are beyond question. 

In conclusion, albeit I disagree with your findings, I sincerely want to thank 
you for your interest and for your kind comments concerning the “seminal impor- 



tance” of our study. 

Sincerely yours, 



Monroe W. Lefkowitz. Ph. T)„ 
Principal Research Solentist. 
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9 Paisley, M. B. Racial Policy Research and the Realities of the System : Violence Done 
to TV Research. First Draft. Institute for Communication Research, Stanford University, 
March. 1072. 
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Yale University, 
Department of Psychology, 

New Haven, Conn., March Bt, 1979, 

Senator John Pastobb, 

17,8, Senate, 

Washington, D.O, 

Dead Senator Pastobb : Thank you very much for inviting me to the hearings 
on the effects of television. Unfortunately, 1 am unable to come to Washington at 
that time because of prior commitments here at Tale University. 

Like many other citizens who are concerned about the educational and un- 
educattonal Influences of the mass media on the children and youth of our coun- 
try, I sincerely hope that your hearings will lead to much needed Improvements 
in the TV fare for children and adults, without Jeopardizing the principles of free 
speech. 

Sincerely yours, 

Irving L. Janxs, 
Professor of Psychology, 



Television and Children’s Aggression : How Much Do We Enow? 

(By Robert M. Liebert and John M. Neale, State University of New York at 

Stony Brook) 

On January 17, 1972, Surgeon General Jesse L. Steinfeld released the report of 
his Advisory Committee on television and children’s aggression {Television and 
growing up : the impact of televised violence), The volume is not without ambi- 
guities ; a cursory glimpse produced the New York Times headline "TV Violence 
Held Unharmful to Youth’ 1 (January 11th), while Long Island’s Nowaday an- 
nounced: “TV Linked to Violence in Young’* (January 18th). As contributors to 
the technical reports on which this evaluative volume is based, we are concerned 
that the actual data and viewpoints with which we dealt not be lost in the swirl. 

What 1 8 The Effect Of Viewing Violence f 
Two types of studies fell under the purview of the Committee : (1) experimen- 
tal investigations and (2) correlational (or survey) reports. The Committee’s 
summaries capture well the overall outcome : 

(1) “As matters now stand, the weight of the experimental evidence 
from the present series of studies, as well as from prior research, suggests 
that viewing filmed violence has an observable effect on some children in the 
direction of increasing their aggressive b bavior.” (p. 109). 
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atufllea] luvestljated the relationship between 
exposure to television violence and aggression, employing various measures 
S J! 0 Jm Most of .A e relatitmships observed were positive, but most were 

t W °£ these and taking into 

accoum; theli* variety and their Inconsistencies, we can tentatively conclude 

SSf SlSl u!? Li £iw 4 fc relationship between exposure to television violence 

ffatST* (Pp imrj?) ten(i,mc tos. as tae lattdl ‘ ai ’ e <*»&»»<* to toe stud- 

“* resMts 0 ' »»« 

How General la The Effect t 

m CSffiSSAA"* 

TTbo participated? 

The Committee's report states that the observed effect might hold for « . , 
a small portion or a substantial proportion of the total population of young 
television viewers We cannot estimate the size of the fraction howerer, Snce 
the available evidence does not come from cross-section samples of the entire 
American population of children.” (p. 12 ). The term "cross-section sample” has 
« S r tochmcal meaning which may lead to possible confusSi. The 
available ^evidence is bared on youngsters from every conceivable type of back- 
ground— both rural and urban— and has Included samples of both middle and 
towei class children from the North, the South. The Midwest, aha the West 
r ^ on was Unrepresented, no economic group was omitted, and no 
na^nhnw!«I! P » Was *Oraten»tically excluded. One team described their own results 
as showing • • • for relatively average children from average home environ- 

^5 18 Positively related tollcceptance of ag- 
gression sua a mode of behftvioy. H The majority of the pertinent investigators 

JSSff tteTme to w^tSdSMiL M ‘ e " Uo “ “ U * llt tm **”*"** own 

For whom was m effect actually shown? 

nf correctly noted that "We did not need research to know that 

«L 1 ! a fH n ^ ec ^ i , oual «« 8t ^to individual might get sufficiently worked up by 
* ct in ^ impetuous way." (p. 6). Thus, appropriately, none of the 
investigations focused on “unstable individuals.” The subjects were almost all 

“{JJ 1 ® 1 a ^S? g ^^ me, t ean homes< Most importantly, the data dis- 
play a remarkable breadth. They show that almost any child from a no rma l 

nmre^ggress?vJ r6Sp0n< ^ to observing television violence by becoming somewhat 

Are there only a small number of children who are predisposed to the effeot? 

, a i7 ai l ety i 0f r ® as , ons * each of us is somewhat more or less pre* 
woris hard, eat a steak, or go to a football game ; likewise, since not 
every child wiU become more aggressive after watching a particular sequence 
of television violence, we might say that some children are more "predisposed" 
to show the effect at a particular time than others. It is presumably in this 
vein tiiat we should take the Committee's observation that the causal sequence is 
very likely applicable only to those who are predisposed to it H 

. J, .^to^era^Pdings can arise. Consider, for example, the Committee’s 
description of a study in which . . . among young children (ages 4 to 0) those 
most responsive to television violence are those who are highly aggressive to 
are prone to engage in spontaneous aggressive actions against 
Tto V Ai%?«5r M* n (p * However, in this investigation, conducted by 
Dr. Aletha . Stein, the Committee’s reference to “those who are highly aggressive 
to start with apparently refers to fully half of these normal preschool young- 
sters: those above the midpoint during an initial observation. 

Readers could walk away with the misleading impression that the obtained 
effects are limited to a small percentage of the children in other studies as weU. 
For «?v mpe ‘ th e Committee report described one study in which : 

phe relationship between] mother's reports of program preferences when 
toe child was about 8 years old and the peer rating of post aggressive be- 
havior when the boy was about 18 years old depends almost entirely on a 
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small number of boys at the extreme high end of the preference scale who 
score extremely high on the peer-rated measure of aggressive behavior . . 

statement appears to refleetaa iHftocurAte readingof thedata on whioh 

it is based. Of Ida boys for whom the inveatifiiafcors shows “break-down 1 ' data* 
14 showed very high television violence viewing at ago $ and very 'high levels 
of aggressive behavior 10 years inter.BuVaaa this is the critiSai point, the 
180 boys who viewed a moderate level of vloleuoe at age 8 were stgiuftcantly 
“ lasae^&age 

ua * A'Aftfc 



more aggressive than the remaining 81 hoys who via 

8— when the aggressive behavior of these groups 

In fact, in these latter groups, which account! orthe remainder of sample^ the 
moderate exposure boys were about 60% more aggressive thantbose who had 
little exposure to violent television. 




Cm The Effeots Of These Studies Be Ewtatopd Bp Saving That Both Violence 
Viewing and Aggression Are "Produots of o Third Condition Or get Of 
Conditioner 

Without the benefit of pertinent factual information, one might say that 
watching aggressive television and behaving aggressively are correlated (i.e., 
go together) simply because some children like to do both. In this case, lilting 
aggression, a so-called “third variable," might explain away Some of the data 
bearing on the effect It is suggested in the committee's report that it is almost 
impossible to discriminate between the "third variable" hypothesis and the 
hypothesis that TV violence causes aggressive behavior. We are concerned that 
such statements may bo misleading. First, no such suggestion is tenable for 
the experimental studies: they show a causal relationship that is free of the 
third variable problem. Second, investigators reporting correlational results to 
this Committee made effective efforts to ask whether "third variables" accounted 
for their findings. They often did so by using a statistical technique called 
“partialing," which subtracts out the effects of third variables. When this is 
done, most of the evidence for a causal relationship remains, As one team of 
researchers pointed out: 

“Our research shows that among both boys and girls at two grade levels 
t junior high and senior high] the more the child watches violent television 
fare, the more aggressive he is likely to be measured by a variety of self-report 
measures. . . . Partialing out (total) viewing time slightly reduces the positive 
correlations of violence viewing and aggressive behavior in most cases, but the 
baric result is the same as for the raw correlations , . . We may conclude, 
then, that adolescents viewing high levels of violent content on television tend 
to have high levels of aggressive behavior, regardless of television viewing time, 
socioeconomic status, or school performance." 



Bow Long Does The Effect Last t 

The question of the durability of any particular experience is closely entwined 
with its frequency. We want to know how long a child who has broken his 
leg will suffer disability ; he is relatively unlikely to do so again, and the termina- 
tion of the effect and one ungainly fall puts an end to the matter. With televi- 
sion the issue is somewhat different Children are continually and repeatedly 
exposed to violent television fare, so a series of short-term effects can form an 
unending chain of instigation to aggression. One study in the program did seek 
farther information on long-term effects. The Investigators found evidence which 
led them to conclude : 

“• • • a substantial component (of aggressive behavior at age 10] can be 
predicted better by the amount of television violence which the child watched 
m the third grade than by any other causal variable measured and reinforces 
the contention that there is a cause and effect relation between the violence 
content of television and overt aggressive behavior." 



What Arc The Implications Of These Findings? 

The Surgeon General’s Committee asked: “How much contribution to the 
viol M ? f society is made by extensive violent television viewing by our 
youtti?" (p. 7). The answer appears, to us, to be that such viewing makes a 
significant contribution. It is not, of course, the only contributing motor to 
aggression. Cigarette smoking is by no means the only (or even the most 
Influential) factor contributing to heart disease; moderate exercise is not the 
only factor which contributes to good health. The question is, really : “How much 
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Infl uence does any one factor have to show in order to be of social concern and: 
practical importance? 

jy& a j££iff > not consWei * any body of data to be final and conclusive 
and the present findings are no exception. All of the studies available tothe 

nS* e ffi^ a Si. b LS!9 oiaed foJ rfe or thafc fiossible explanation, and most 
will be. But they fit together remarkably well. A normal, healthy child may 
catch a cold by visiting friends who are ill. Although he wiU not nec^urily 
controot the illness, the possibility looms suiioiently large for parents to be* 

SSffiK J lSSS f c per rf i 4 tUeil ’ youngster to visit sick playmateslShe^me 

virtually every child regarding exposure to violence on 
television, and it is disquieting to find the Surgeon General less willing to* 

fSSnHv? « a «ni I , n < tbe T, ^f vlolence und aggression, Tberels Askindrawing 
tentative conclusions, but perhaps we must be wary to run the risk of fapfo g 

f < ?„ dl i* w ,¥ e M w b}!e children continue to spend more time watching television 
than in any other single activity but sleep. 



Statement op Db. Merlin K . Duval, Assistant Secretary for Healt h and 
Scientific Appaibs, Department op Health, Education, and Welfare 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : It is a pleasure to be here this 
morntog to make a statement on the recent report of the Surgeon General’s 
W 80 ** Committee on Television and Social Behavior. The Surgeon 
General, who is here with me today, serves as my principal professional advisor 
on this Issue. As you know, he has had a continuous relationship with the advisory 
committee and his advice to me on this subject has been invaluable. 



background 

The impact of TV on child viewers has been examined many times !*y Con- 
gressional Committees and by Industry, academic, health, and mental health 
investigators. Concern over potential connections between viewed violence and 
^Poi«f C «» 1 v.n« hav * 1 . 0r as the country has experienced new peaks in 

Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence concluded in 1969 that violence on television encourages real violence, 
especially among the children of poor, disorganized families. The C ommissi on 
recommended a reduction in programs containing violence and the elimination 
of violence from children’s cartoon programs. Recognizing the need for new 
research, the Commission also called for long-term studies, and cited the impor- 
tance of evaluating television violence over a protracted period. 

The history of the present Scientific Advisory Committee is, of course, well- 
known to you, Mr. Chairman, it was your request to Secretary Finch to establish- 
such a group in Mareh 1989, which Initiated Its development. Your continued 
interest in the Committee’s studies as well as your grasp of the difficulties 
presented by the evaluation of data concerning social behavior have served to 
emphasize the importance of this undertaking while also giving the work a 
proper perspective. 

REPORT FINDINGS 



The Committee's report, which consisted of an assessment of previous studies 
as well as new studies commissioned for purposes of the report, was submitted 
to the Surgeon General on January 19, 1972. In conjunction with the five volumes 
of research upon which It Is based, the report makes a major contribution to an 
understanding of the role of television In Influencing the social behavior of 
children and young people. 

The report’s central finding Is that a modest relationship exists between the 
viewing of violence on television and aggressive tendencies In children, adoles- 
cents, and In certain circumstances adults. As reported by the Committee: 

“Thus, there is a convergence of the fairly substantial experimental 
evidence for short-run causation of aggression among some children by view- 
ing violence on the Rcreen and the much less certain evidence from field 
studies that extensive violence viewing precedes some long-run manifesta- 
tions of aggressive behavior. This convergence of the two types of evidence 
constitutes some preliminary judication of a causal relationship, but a 
good deal of research remains to be done before one can have confidence 
in these conclusions.” 
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Those young children (ages four to six) who were highly aggressive to begin 
with, were found most responsive to tills violence. In short, us the report and its 
underlying research make clear, there is evidence to support the hypothesis that 
the viewing of violence on television leads to antisocial behavior in many 
instances and under certain circumstances. 

The hypothesis is particularly disturbing because violence figures prominently 
in television entertainment. As the report's summary points out, "People are 
probably exposed to violence by television entertainment more than they are 
exposed by other media because they use television so much more." (at p. 3) The 
rate of violent episodes in television drama between 1067 and 1860 for each 
national network is extremely high, with a substantial proportion of this vio- 
lence contributed by cartoons, which are viewed primarily by younger children. 
A detailed study by George Gerbner, appearing in Volume 1 of the reports and 
papers, concludes that, "Strictly defined as the overt expression of physical force 
intended to hurt or kill, violence prevailed in about eight of every ten plays 
during prime time and Saturday morning network television drama. Scenes of 
violence were shown at the rate of five per play or eight per hour." (at p, 80) 
Cartoons provided 151 violent episodes in 1867, less than one-third of all such 
episodes on prime time and Saturday morning network plays. In 1888, however, 
as Gerbner points out, “Cartoons share of all violent episodes was 254, more than 
half of the total.” (at p. 88) 

The members of this Committee, the media, the scientific community, and 
other interested parties have all reviewed the report with its five volumes of 
original research, therefore, I believe it unnecessary to repeat for you other 
examples of the report before providing the Department’s professional response 
on this material. 

WHERE DO WE QO FROM HERE > 

Mr. Chairman, I have reached some very definite conclusions, after a review 
of the Committee’s report, and in consultation with my advisors on this subject, 
Dr. Steinfeld and the National Institute of Mental Health, the most significant 
being that it is beyond dispute that a reduction in the violent content of televi- 
sion programming is most desirable. However, it was not the responsibility of 
the Advisory Committee, nor is it within the capability of our Department, to 
propose the means of achieving this, and we must look primarily ^ the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Within our own area of competence, research into factors bearing on the 
mental health of children will remain an important NIMH and Department pri- 
ority. At the direction of Secretary Richardson, we are currently engaged in an 
intensive analysis of the report and its supporting data in order that we may 
determine what additional follow-up studies must now be undertaken, through 
our normal grant-review and award processes, in order further to broaden our 
base of knowledge. As the report explains, it’s “tentative and limited conclusions 
are not very satisfying. They represent substantially more knowledge than we 
had two years ago, but they leave many questions unanswered.” (at p. 118) 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement, however, my colleagues 
and I will be pleased to respond to any questions. 
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THE SURGEON GENERAL’S REPORT BY THE SCIEN* 
TIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 88, 1878 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Communications, 

Washington, D,0. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m. in room 
6110, New Senate Office Building, Hon. John O. Pastore (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pastore, Cannon, Moss, and Baker. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 

Senator Pastore. Before we start today, I want to call attention to 
a letter that was hand delivered to me today. It points up pretty much 
what we are up against. The kind of shenanigans that take place in 
the background and cast reflection on the true meaning of these hear- 
ings and what we are trying to do. 

This letter was hand delivered to me from the Department of the 
Treasury and it is sijgned by Eugene T. Rossides, who is Assistant 
Secretary. I talked with him on the telephone today. 

Now this is what he says: 

Dear Mr. Chairman: It has come to our attention that the O'Bara, V.8. 
Treasury television series broadcast on CBS television on Friday nights at 8 :00 
p.m. is being considered for cancellation because CBS is concerned about how 
your Subcommittee will view the extent of violence on its program schedule. 

O'Hara is made with Treasury Department cooperation. The Department 
agreed to cooperate in the production of this series because we believed that pro* 
grams such as this are a valuable educational and law enforcement medium, 
creating awareness and educating the public to proper Federal law enforcement. 
Also, O'Hara, which reaches an average 21,100,000 people each week, reinforces 
respect for legally constituted law enforcement and norms of good citizenship. 

Because the series depicts proper Federal enforcement procedure, program 
segments do not dwell on violence. Treasury enforcement policy is to use mini* 
mum force necessary in any enforcement situation. The series reflects this 
policy. Most police»type programs on television are made without cooperation 
with a law enforcement agency and are, therefore, not subject to the constraints 
of following proper legal police methods and have the option of indiscriminate 
use of violence. 

Now listen to this paragraph : 

In our judgment, cancellation of O'Hara as an indirect result bf these hearings 
would be an unwarranted irony — a result never contemplated by the Surgeon 
General’s Report, or, indeed, the work of your Subcommittee. 

We felt compelled to bring this information to your attention. 

( 101 ) 
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Now if this isn’t, gobbledygook, I don’t know what is. Nobody ever 
mentioned O’Hara.. Nobody ever mentioned The FBI. If they keep 
whatever violence is shown consistent with the story they are trying 
to tell to educate the American people and don’t overdo it, there is 
nothing wrong with it. 

But that is what is happening here. I don’t know whether CBS is 
going to oanoel this program or not; and I don’t know what the reasons 
behind it are, but when they come here to testify, I am going to ask 
them. 

This is the kind of pressure that is being brought at this tune. All we 
are saying to the American people and saying to the broadcasting in- 
dustry, is that if this matter of violence is being overdone on tele- 
vision, if "•’olenee is beiug shown for the sake of violence, if there is 
excessive violenoe and if, as the Surgeon General said, that violence 
has a casual effect on the aggressive behavior of children, then we want 
to know about it. Do something about it. That is all this amounts to. 

I thought I should bring it to the attention of those who are here 
representing CBS, because we would like to know for sure whether or 
not it is being canceled for this reason. This is the kind of propaganda 
that, really is not helpful, and it is damaging to the public interest. > 

When I talked to Mr. Rossides on the telephone, I said, “Where did 
you get this information?” He said, “I talked to somebody at CBS,” I 
said, “Did you talk to Dr. Stanton?” He said, “No.” I said, “Talk to 
him first and find out how much money they may be losing on the 
program.” 

All right, Mr. Burch, I am glad you are hero. 

Senator Baker. Before you start, Mr. Chairman, I think it might 
be appropriate to say, not entirely facetiously, if O’Hara of the Treas- 
ury was in trouble in terms of its rating, that after this marvelous expo- 
sition by tho Chairman, it ought to improve materially. 

Senator Pastore. This idea that we are in some way damaging tho 
education of the people as to law enforcement — is a lot of nonsense. 
That is about the size of it, All right, Mr. Burch, let’s hear from you. 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, may I make a short statement? 

Senator Pastore. Senator Baker. 

OPENINGS STATEMENT BY SENATOR BAKER 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, I join Senator Pastore in welcoming 
you back to the Communications Subcommittee. You spent 2 long days 
here last month and T know by now you must have a special place in 
your heart for the chairman and subcommittee inembers. Your appear- 
ance today will be particularly meaningful in light of your continuing 
interest iii the quality of children's programing. The establishment 
of the Children’s Unit at the FCC was a commendable initiative on 
your part. 

Your appearance is also welcome in light of the testimony heard by 
this subcommittee yesterday. While the Surgeon General and his 
Scientific Advisory Committee found there were sufficient facts to 
indicate there is a causal connection between televised violence and 
antisocial behavior in some children, a conclusion that demands appro- 
priate and remedial action, there was no consensus as to tho appropri- 
ate direction that action should take and who should he responsible 
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for initiating it. They, like we, realized the constitutional questions 
that arise when government, whether it be the Congress or the FCC, 
attempts to influence program content. 

But the thrust of the hearing was that a way must be found to come 
to grips with the basic conclusions of the Surgeon General’s Report. 
Your recommendations are welcome as are those of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, the networks, and other interested parties who 
will appear today, tomorrow, and Friday. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN BURCH, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY COMMISSIONERS 
NICHOLAS JOHNSON, K. REX LEE, AND RICKARD E. WILEY 



Mr. Burch. Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied by Commissioners 
Johnson, Rex Lee, and Wiley. 

I believe we would all agree that a national consensus is building 
as to the profound importance of the subject matter of these healings. 

Your own leadership, Mr. Chairman, has been a catalyst, and I 
would like to think that the Commission has made a contribution as 
well. In a very real sense, the level of discourse has been raised a signi- 
ficant notch — so that it is no longer a question of whether something 
should be done about television’s impact on children, and about the 
impact of televised violence in particular. The questions before us are 
what, should be done, and by whom. 

But at this point the concensus begins to run thin. And it is not sur- 
prising that it should. The very gravity of the subject precludes the 
quick or easy solution. We are dealing with nothing less than the de- 
velopment of personality and behavior traits, and we simply cannot 
afford cosmetics on the one hand or overkill on the other. t 

A11 the moie so, because it is easier to say what is not involved than 
it is to run down the list of what clearly is— -which would include (for 
starters) the scope of the First Amendment, the perils of prior censor- 
ship, the by-products of poverty, and the entire life-style of a free and 
pluralistic society. 

I hasten to say, Mr. Chairman, that I’m not reciting a list of hor- 
ribles as a way of “copping out.” The Commission has no desire to 
evade its responsibilities, and no intention of doing so. But wlmt I do 
want to stress, oven as we focus on television’s tremendous impact ( for 
good nncl evil), is that the medium does not exist in isolation. It is an 
aspect of the total environment. 

For the better pint of three years, we have all been anticipating 
the publication of the Surgeon General's report on “The Impact of 
Televised Violence.” And that, of course, is our focal point today. I 
certainly intend it as no indictment of the report to observe, nt’tho 
outset, that it does not come equipped with pushbutton problem-solv- 
ers. Tt tells us much that we want to know but not nearly everything 
that we need to know. Its conclusions are hedged as. T would suppose, 
the findings of a limited scientific investigation must be hedged— n ml 
least of alh from the Commission's perspective, does it tell us unequivo- 
cally wlmt our resjmnse should be. 

Senator Pastor*:. In that connection. I would hope you would read 
the record of yesterday. We had members of the Advisory Coin- 
mitttc heir am! I dare say there was a clarification of their posi- 
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tom. I think they were much more categorical then than they were in 
mSfSPfA b i? u f wns 1 unanimous report and they candidly ad- 



k1j7S. iJ. !° to • i«B 0 rt| otherwise, the; 

hMl* different reports submitted to Hie Surgeon General. 

In SM 111 e *P 1 , lct .yeeterday. I didn’t agree wllth all ot them, 
{"ITS™ 1 * W «ud» but you got a different tenor and a different 

Jdfh Tm ^“bew yesterday and I think he agrees 

w »th me on that— -do yon not, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. lam, I certainly would agree with you. 
with that? PATOm ^ nd Mr * Wfts herp h » well. Do you agree 
Mr. Wiley. Yes, sir. 

s ®uator Par-tore. It was a good hearing, I thought, yesterday. We 



i hes ® ? ne P^essional people who came hereT and who actually 

I hope you 'wtSi *® hmr them ’ and 

I made the statement myself when I read the report that I thought 
it was a little too conservative? too cautious? as a matter of fact I was 
i{l C re2f pl r e !* V ? lea fd ! with it. But yesterday I had a different impres- 
a *4 ?P or fcl , lese foists that came before the Committee, 

a u j ey ft admitted there is a causal effect, and that something needs 
to be done, and done now. 

What to do, that is our big problem; and that is why you are here. 

Mr. Burch. That is our big problem as well, sir. 

w ^ 1 in an intensive self-education 
ettort. Dr. Steinneld has already met with us for one backgrounder, 
and we have his standing offer to put at our disposal the expertise of 
nu-ij ^ l ® R al institute of Mental Health for additional guidance. Our 
Children s unit has already begun to take him up on that offer. We 
re^M these hearings as the next essential step. That is why we will 
study the full record developed here with the greatest interest. Com- 
mission staff lms been engaged for months on analysis of the economics 
ot the television industry. They me also studying the legal and Consti- 
tutional implications of possible rule makings. And, as vou know, we 
nave received voluminous comments in two proceedings that bear 
closely on the concerns before us today. 

For my own part. I have held informal meetings in recent da vs with 
executives of the three national networks — partlv to pick their brains 
mid partly, to he perfectly candid, as a continuation of my effort to 
keep their feet to the fire, ( Anionj? other things, and whatever our ulfci- 
mate decisions as to appropriate FCC actions might be, I want them 
to know that we’re looking over their shoulders with intense interest.) 

The next major step we plan— and it’s still self-education that I’m 
talking about- — -will he public panel discussions mid oral argument be- 
fore the Commission, hopefully no later than micl-May. This is a teoh- 
nique, as you know, that we tried out with great profit ‘during our cable 
television proceeding, that we have scheduled as the culmination of 
our fairness inquiry (for the week beginning March 27), and that has 
the particular benefit of pitting adversary points of view head-to-head 
til open debate. The panels we contemplate in the children’s television 
area will range well beyond the issue of violence per se. They will 
address every fact of our broadcasting system, commercial mu’! non- 
commercial, m its capability for serving young viewers. In the process. 
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we will open ourselves to the advice of every possible expertise : broad- 
casters) program creators, advertisers, lawyers, economists, sociolo- 

f ists, social psychologists, and not least, representatives of the public 
which we also believe to be our function in life) . 

In the next few weeks, Mr. Chairman, I would hope to send you our 
prospective multi-pay or even multi-week format for exhaustive panel 
discussions. In effect, we will be articulating what we conceive to be the 
fundamental problems; thus I cannot come before you today with the 
answers, either tentative or definitive, as to the governmental actions 
that might be called for. 

I stress “governmental” because of the complexity and, indeed, the 
perils of such action. But this is not to say that no action is presently 
called for. We very definitely believe that the response of the broad- 
casting industry to the Surgeon General’s report should be immediate 
and decisive— and that it should proceed along two parallel but dis- 
tinct track: 

First : the reduction to near-zero of all gratuitous and needless 
violence in the programming that is specifically directed to chil- 
dren or that children tend to watch in large numbers; and 
Second : the creation of substantial amounts of new' and diversi- 
fied programming, not just the usual diet of cartoons, designed to 
open the eyes and expand the minds of young viewers. 

I’ll not go over the ground that was covered so thoroughly here yes- 
terday— -except to note again that the committees report is perhaps 
necessarily ambivalent in its findings. It concluded that televised vio- 
lence can and, under certain circumstances, does “instigate an increase 
in aggressive acts” by children— but that the effect is neither uniform 
nor measurably present among a majority. Quoting from the report: 

The evidence does indicate that televised violence may lead to increased aggres- 
sive behavior in certain subgroups of children, who might constitute a small 
portion or a substantial portion or the total population of young television view- 
ers. We cannot estimate the size of the fraction, however, since the available 
evidence does not come from cross-section samples of the entire American popu- 
lation of children. 

The evidence, let. us assume, is inconclusive. But we w'ould contend 
that it is not necessary for the broadcasting industry to await further 
studies in order to pin down the “size of the fraction*’ who might be 
affected. 

Numbers aside, we simply do not believe that broadcasters should 
present children’s programing in which violence is used as a deliberate 
device to grab and hold onto a major share of the audience. They have 
no right, and I use the word advisedly, to put at risk any number of 
children in an effort to boost, ratings. I'm well aware that the incidence 
of violent action does in fact, tend to push ratings up — and that, turn- 
ing the coin, high ratings tend to equal high levels of interest, which 
is another way of saying that giving kids violence is simply giving 
them what they want. 

By the same token, though, and left simply to their own desires, lots 
of kids would lie happy to subsist on a diet of soft drinks and caudv. 
The key phrase, of coui’se, is “left simply to their own desires" — mid 
this, in mv view, is the moral equivalent of complete adult 
irresponsibility. 

I am also aware that children’s cartoons rank high on any violence 
scale, and that the use of frenzied action and violence in its many forms 
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is a relatively easy way to capture the attention of an audience that 
may raaige twin age 8 on up to 12 or more. But it is no answer to say 
that the total] potential audience on Saturday and Sunday mornings 6 
relatively small ; that the broadcaster must deliver as large a share 
or that audience as possible to the advertiser: and that action- 
adventure programing, all too often a synonym for lots of violence, 
is the cheap and easy way to attract such an audience. That may be 
good business. But it has no place iii an enterprise founded on the 
concept of public trust. 

We recognize that there has been marked improvement in this aim. 
From 1907 to 1909, as the report shows, violence increased in cartoons 
and comedies : since then, the trendline has gone down. 

In the words of one anonymous network executive, there has been 
greater 'reliance on “gentler violence.” But, even as we recognize and 
applaud the improvement, we must also note that television program- 
mg lends to run m cycles — and that cycles can turn up as welfos down. 

Clearly, we are not asking for the total, definitive elimination of vio- 
lence from children’s programing. It is not possible nor would it 
forms ^ complexity ot tho im * world. And violence takes many 

There is an ingredient of violence, for example, in a racial epithet; 
and it is present m the predatory behavior of animals and insects in 
ttio world of nature. One case in point is “The Wonderful World of 
where violence is often shown — but generally in context, and 
with the accompaniment of lucid explanation. 

I might also note that this program attracts uniformly large audi- 
ences and, m our analysis of 1970 data, returned to the Jv v BC network 
that year a profit contribution in excess of $4 million. 

We are not asking the broadcast industry to screen out all violence, 
however it may be defined. And we’re not asking it to sanitize the 
world the child sees on the television screen to the point of bland 
unreality. 

But we are suggesting that, a new attitude take hold. One aspect 
would be the elimination of gratuitous risk to whatever fraction of the 
total population of children, for whatever reasons of cost accounting. 
Another aspect of such an attitude would be a good-faith effort to 



*vr ,,,,, .y 4 "" " , , ” W,IU t HS . v way ro gam a large children s audience, 
tins will probably erode the effort of others to reverse the trend— or at 
least put them at a. severe competitive disadvantage. 

Let me offer a specific example, Mr. Chairman. The Noilsen averages 
for tlieast- (juarter oflUil list- NBC’s new prestige children’s pro- 
s' 1 " 11 "’ l ake a Giant. Step, at 10:30 to 11 :30 Saturday morning. It 
<lmwsn 12 percent share of the audience. ABC’s new prograin, “Curi- 
osity Shop, has a 24 percent share in the 1 1 :00 to noon time-slot Dur- 
mg that liour and a half period, in a virtually unbroken string of 
cm toons, CBS draws the following audience shares: “Archie’s TV 
Funnies,” 47 percent; “Sabrina the Teen-Age Witch,” 54 percent; and 
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“Josic and the Pussycats/’ 47 percent. I think we’re forced to ask 
whether traditional competition and the normal rules of the market* 
place can really be left to operate in this area. And by this area} I 
mean programing designed for young children. 

Joint consultation is essential— among the networks} and among 
broadcasters generally. The NAB is an obvious focal point. 

The Television Code recognizes, at least on paper, broadcasters’ spe- 
cial responsibility toward children, and tills is a point to which I’ll 
return in a few minutes. Thera are several directions the NAB code 
authority might take to intensify its concern with the television that 
children watch. 

For example, added public participation on the code board might 
expand the dimensions of their efforts; a larger staff, and staff with 
specific expertise in child development, might also help substantially. 

Pre-soreening of children’s programs is another possibility— par- 
ticularly in connection with some sort of rating scheme such as various 
observers — many of them yesterday — have proposed. Certainly the 
woods are full of relevant courses or action, well worth study, and the 
Commission stands ready as always to serve as go-between in an effort 
to achieve industrywide consensus. From my previous soundings at 
Justice, I feel confident that there would be no antitrust obstacles to 
such an effort. 

Up to this point, I have been focusing largely on weekend pro- 
graming— on Saturday and Sunday mornings where most of the 
programs directed specifically to children are scheduled. But even if 
these programs were altered substantially, the broader problem would 
not, bo solved. 

For the foot is that the weekend segment makes up less than 15 
percent of the average child’s viewing time; most children do most 
of their viewing in the late afternoon and early evening hours. One of 
the major problems we have to face, therefore, is the almost complete 
lack of programs designed for children at. the times when they are 
watching most. 

In terms of violence, I will simply reiterate what I’ve already said : 
That gratuitous violence, violence as an audience-grabber, must be 
avoided in view of the number of children watching. And because so 
much of the programing presented in this time period is syndicated, 
the problem for the next several years will be more one of scheduling 
time than of production. 

Many of the more violent cartoon series of the 1060s are now in 
syndicated rerun on independent, stations, and children are avid 
viewers of the adult syndicated reruns that comprise a major part of 
the programing during the late afternoon. 

With this background, 1 want to quote directly from the Television 
Cod o: 

It Is not enough that only those programs which are intended for viewing by 
children shall be suitable for the young and Immature. In addition, those pro- 
grams which might be reasonably expected to hold the attention of children 
and which are broadcast during times of the day when children may he normally 
expected to constitute a substantial part of the audience should bo presented' 
with due regard for their effect on children. 

I think wo all would agree that, the thought, expressed is right, on 
tho money. Without prejudice or prejudgment., it is thou necessary 

7(1 S04 — 72 X 
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to ask whether and to what extent this thought is reflected in a typical* 
daily television schedule. 

what we mainly would urge is that children, and parents, should 
have more and better and more diversified programing available to 
thorn— -in sum, more alternatives— during the late afternoon and early 
evening hours. 

Indeed, they should have more alternatives available during week- 
end hours as well. We’re deluged at the commission with letters bear- 
ing on this point. There are apparently a number of parents who are 
more than willing to supervise what their ohildreu watch, and even 
to watch along with them— if only there were real choices available. 

Here again the language of the NAB Television Code is relevant. 
The first sentence of the chapter devoted to “responsibility toward 
children” reads as follows i “The education of children involves giving 
them a sense of the world at large.” The code calls on the broadcaster 
to provide for “experimentation in the development of programs 
specifically directed to the advancement of community culture and 
education. Again, I would urge the entire broadcasting fraternity 
to turn its eye Inward. 

Candidly, Mr. Chairman, and particularly from the perspective of 
the crying need for more diverse programing, I am not at ail sure 
that violence per se is the central problem in the relationship between 
children unci television. It is unquestionably of high importance— no 
one would argue about that. But even stripped of gratuitous violence* 
children’s programing might still fall far short of its potential. And 
the television medium might never be thoroughly exploited as an edu- 
cational vehicle in the largest sense. 

To implement the need for new programing, cooperation, and con- 
sultation again will be required. One or two networks cannot be ex- 
pected to take the first risky steps in this direction, while their 
competitors continue to take tlie low road of stereotype cartoon fare 
ana to play the cost-per-thousand game. That would be suicide, not 
tail* competition. 

Advertisers, too, must give their wholehearted support to the effort. 
More than support, they must exercise leadership and leverage. Ad- 
vertisers cannot demand a good selling vehicle and then assume no 
responsibility for the quality of the product. They cannot criticize 
the present situation in children’s television and then refuse to put 
their money in programs with appeal to specific age groups, or in 
those that refuse to rely on violence as the way to build an audience. 

Let me stress no'll in flint n-a am nnf 1 - i> 1.1. 1 ... 



,e ‘ u, “ iwtwwi- uu* mere are always me hours after P or 10 in 
the evening when programs not suitable for children can be shown. 

More important, programing that truly opens the world to children 
need never be bland or inoffensive. What is offensive is violence for 
its own sake, and the sake of ratings— or a steady diet of pablum, 
inteispersed with chewing gum. r 

. I* is for the Commission to make these fundamental programing 
judgments, lliey are judgments that can onlv be made by broad- 
casters, program creators, and advertisers, and all of them together. 

Hut it is our nnmdatc under section ;Mtf(g) of the act “to promote 
the larger and more effective use of radio in the public interest ” We 




can and, indeed, we must create a climate for the responsible coopera- 
tive effort that clearly is called for. And we intend to do just that— 
within the limits of our authority, and on the basis of the best that 
science can tell us. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that I've only scratched the surface. Now, it 
will be a privilege to respond to your questions and engage in further 
discussion. 

Senator Pastors. First of all, I want to congratulate you on a good 
statement. I know that from the day you became Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, you have been very much con- 
cerned with programing viewed by children. 

I know you have haa several conferences with the heads of the net- 
works, and I know that you are pursuing this matter. Recognizing 
fully that there are certain limitations under the Communications 
Act and the Constitution, as to how for Government regulation can go 
m bringing about remedies. 

But the fact still remains that I think with true cooperation and 
understanding, and if we get away from this profit motive a little bit 
once in a while, I think maybe we can reach a solution to this problem. 

I dare say that the people concerned with the networks and the 
broadcasting industry are mature. They are responsible people as a 
rule, and I think they know the difference between right and wrong. 
We are not trying to eliminate any television show or any program that 
is inspiring and educational. 

What we are saying here is just what you have said. Violence for 
the sake of violence, violence in order to increase ratings, so you can 
make more money is inimicable to the public good. 

I repeat again, yours is a fine statement. 

I will now call upon my colleagues. Senator Cannon. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to join the chairman in thanking you for a very fine 
statement here. I think it is one of the better ones that has been given 
on this particular subject. 

Now to get down to specifics. How soon do you anticipate that we 
might be able to move forward in this area ? Either with or without 
Government action? 

Mr. Burch. I think that the feeling I have is that the response 
tune depends a great deal on how the networks view this Surgeon 
General s report. And whether they can reach a consensus on exactly 
what is the appropriate method of proceeding. 

I am sympathetic with many of the problems that program pro- 
ducers face in this. For example, how do you define violence? Istnere 
a distinction between cartoon and human being violence ? And many of 
these questions have not been answered. 

The fact is. Senator Cannon, I suppose in terms of the network, let’s 
sav. it would, it could put out internal memo which would be effective 
within a matter of months. How much of their programing is al- 
ready in the can for the next 6 months to a year, I don’t know. But 
the network presidents that are going to appear can give you that. 

One of the problems I adverted to here is we think often in terms 
of networks when we think of television, but the fact is, if my children 
are an example, the independent stations get a lot of children's view- 
ing because of the fact of syndicated reruns. And so we have to deal 
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with independent producers, we have to deal with syndicators who 
have bought programing ana paid for it in a time different than we 
are now in, and those problems are going to be oxtrepioly difftoult. 

Senator Cannon, what type of a time frame do they normally 
cover in these syndicated reruns? 

Mr. BuitcH. I think they are usually purchased on yearly contracts. 
But some of the material, as you may well know, is as much as 10 or 
15 years old. 

Senator Cannon. Yes, I understand that. But J, least the station 
normally buys on a year’s contract basis, then. So they have a lot of 
this material in their repertoire that they have already bought and 
paid for. Is that whatyou are saying ? 

Mr. Burch. Yes. I must confess, I do not know enough about the 
buying and scheduling of programing to be of any assistance there. 
But certainly the people who do know about it will be before this 
committee. 

Senator Cannon. No, you indicated, or said, in your statement that 
some progress, or quite a little progress, had been made from 1967 to 
1969 

Mr. Burch. No, after 1969. 

Senator Cannon. Excuse me. after 1969. Violence increased from 
1967 to 1969, and then the trend line had gone down. Now, has it con- 
tinued in an unbroken line to decrease, or has it gotten to a leveling- 
off point- at this time ? 

Mr. Burch. I think it is rather hard to draw conclusions about this 
because we all use different standards of measurements. Kind of 
intuitively, I think the incidence of violence is down, and perhaps is 
continuing down on Saturday morning. But I cannot verify that with 
any kind of data. 

The Surgenon C neral used a certain type of data, and I noticed 
yesterday there was a suggestion by one of the parties that perhaps 
an annual report on violence might be of some assistance. It is an in- 
triguing thought if everybody could agree on exactly what to measure 
and how to measure. That is one of the difficult things. 

I think the thing that is significant about the post-1969 period is 
that it has seen, in my opinion at least, I think at least the networks 
have made a very real effort to develop children’s programing of a 
rather high order. I mentioned, the two shows in my statement. CBS 
has continued “Captain Kangaroo” on a daily basis, and is now putting 
in some material which is supplied by HEW into that show. 

I think that there are definite trends in the networks to increase 
the quality of children’s programing. I think they are spending more 
money on it, and I think they are spending a great deal more time on 
it than perhaps they did in the 1967-69 period. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think the broadcasters national associa- 
tion — the NAB — could take action now that might help speed this 
process up? 

Mr. Burch. Yes. I think realistically that is probably the logical 
place for action to be taken, through the NAB, the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, and the Television Code. 

Senator Pastork. Would the Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Senator Cannon. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pastor®. Yesterday in questioning the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee, we included a Dr. “ 

the scientist that was recommended by CBS ; and also Dr. ^mn, as 
1 recall, who was the scientist for NBC. Both of them admitted cate- 
gorically, when I asked them the question, that something needs to 
oe done and should be done. I would hope that they will carry thnt 

message back to their production people. B t c ^ us ®’ u as .L 0l L 
we await whatever long-range remedies may be instituted, some things 
can be done now, without changing the quality of the story they are 

^Aiul^dmi’t think in the long run it will change the ratings at all. 
It is the very competitiveness that exists. You put on Johnny Carson 
at a certain hour, so similar shows have to go on the other networks. 
There is always this contest of who can take what from somebody else. 
And I think there is enough room there, enough money, for all of 

Senator Cannon. I would be hopeful NAB would take some action 
to try to get this movement going so we may not have to have govern- 
mental action as you discussed here. Obviously that would be the best 
method, as we have said all along. I teel personally that if the net- 
works would show that they were really policing themselves effec- 
tively, and getting the job done, then I would think that no govern- 
mental action would be best. . , , . , , 

But if they don’t, then I think they ought to be getting a message 
loud and clear that there is going to have to be governmental action. 

Mr. Brncn. My reaction, after meeting with the network presi- 
dents, is that each of them is well aware of the problem and is giving 
it a great deal of thought. I think each of them is honestly perplexed 
as to just what is the best mothod to proceed, the most effective way 
to proceed. But I think the dialog is on, and I don t thmk it will be 
stopped until something comes out that will be worth while. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastor®. Mr. Baker. 

Senator Bakisr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t mean these queries to be critical of either your testimony 
nor of thu Surgeon General’s report, but I continue to struggle to 
construct something more empirical than terms such as gratuitous 
and “needless violence.” I continue to struggle with the question of 
whether or not it is advantageous to the emotional health and well- 
being of the child to portray violence and its consequences m a bloody 
sense of realism, including grief to the family and pain and suffering, 
or whether it, is better to designate it as a fantasy adjunct, a story 

^Treallv can’t, quite put my finger on what is gratuitous and needless 
violence,* except to say, as the chairman repeatedly says. I think cor- 
rectly, that all of ns have an intuitive or instinctive knowledge of what 
is rioht and what is wrong, at, least, within the framework and mores 
of our present society. But I wonder if you can givo me any guidance 
on how wo might institutionalize the business of testing the gratuitous 
and needless violence of television programing? t 
Mr. Burch. As a matter of fact, we were talking about that prob- 
lem in my office before wo came here today, Senator. And it is interest- 
ing that ‘probably the network presidents, or their operating people, 
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SSftn a ! ld li8t the 20 Solent shows on television today. 

li??l® ov less t agi , ee on what they were, and vet probably have 

dehmnB “ aotIy wh8t vlol ®»®» WBS what isgrnui- 

it feeling that yon and I, looking at a pr odu c t after 

it is completed, can probably not determine whether a viol am* 

° r I J*“ it goes ba^'almost to th<f time the fhow 
is writtenand produced, because there are options available at that 
be either exercised or not effl d. * ** “““ 

won w Kif f hmk i he cl ® sslc » ® m y opinion, of gratuitous type violence 

mZalent 2ft??** sl «^ m the 1 ? 60>s » the 1960 ? s, Sat were so 
Ld ? ctlon iyp® character who disintegrates every- 
fc ^ re T w L i!'! le , m mto s P ace or burned them up, or whatever 7 
J ™ l u sa 7 * ^bmk most of those shows have left the networks thev 
aie not being run. Some of them are in syndication, and we will lm 
seeing them m the future. But there was quite a series of that i« fV, Q 

Thtt tn° 9 ’ aboi ? fc , the tbne 5 ie Surgeon General was doing this study 
That, to me, is violence for the sake of violence. ® ^ 

• - 2J n *? op "^ KER - But that is also the complete fantasyland I wonder 

fL^yland 8am<S ° n a chM ’ s » yXcc thaTu not 

niiswei' BURCH ' That “ ° n ® 0f the 9 UGStio "s I have. I don’t, know the 

Baker. I don’t think this is an appropriate inuuirv to make 
1 “ advice fSm whi- 




j^ftod ;„ UU tr fl m "M I ' i dire ? tl ‘ y . under the Communications Act 
0 ?» m final termination of how stations are licenced 

it Swt {s S’ oin g to happen, Mr. Chairman, in a few years— I expect 
t J on 1 ! v be many when you have childrens programs originated on 
®?bj® you c !?, n i ; have a relicensing or licensing procedure 

Judgment? 8 *^ H ° W that “‘“‘l 011 be intended wift£ in your 

we^riit'the mmf .v!, o ™ P r >baM X f 1 ® g°“g t® have to find out how 
SeS,vR.™ S h re Ilc6nse ? oofore we get into the cable 

S^Xt H fe i SSSU^ to treat them aU1H 

w.S. a ^ r . B “? er ' is . y 01 ”' present statutory jurisdiction or 

Sic serviced ° ng,mUon 0,1 cabl ® “® to P’ogrin contente or 

Mr. Burch. On cable ? 

Senator Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Burch. I think, frankly, we do have, assuming the Midwest 
Vtdeoca.se is decided in our favor, I think we do have as g much plenarv 
jurisdiction as we can have over cable television ^ ^ 

senator Baker. But not through licensing 

tWnl^S^uf' 7? w ®! 1 ! d have to do it in terms of rales. 



I think the , 
basis would 



u A W1IIIK we wouitt nave to do it in ter 
problem approaching this question of violence < 
l be a very difficult task for us. I think it would 
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Senator Baker. It would be difficult for somebdy, but I am not 
sure who. 

Sen{?or R PA8TO^. Unless you have an aroused cjjtimvy that -make 
complaints. People who would come m and say, “this is the bill of 
f are P that they have been giving us, andthis is the way tbeyha^ebeen 
polluting our cultural environment.” And you would bave toindge 
at that time whether or not their service was in the publio interest 
anu their license should be renewed. . 

But Senator Baker brings up an e f 6 J 1 fJJ t RTvvhttt?™ Sw 
point that I brought up at the time we had the CATV hearings. They 

d °^questiSd very^much the special relief you mentioned then. 

Mr. Burch. There is, I suppose, a vital distinction between a cable 
system which is originating, programing to which m ajvay is an 
add-on to their normal service — as opposed to a broadcaster \uiose 
only function is to originate and disseminate programing. 

/ don’t know if that distinction is worth pursuing, but it is a 

dl Senatoi n BAKER. Without pursuing that legalism, and it is really 
more than a legalism, but without pursuing that much further, the 
jurisdictional question from our standpoint or froni yours is 
exercise in academic pursuit, because what we ought 
with is the impact of this program and its contents o n children. Anci 
the impact will be precisely the same whether it is cable or over-the- 
air origination or cassette TV or whatever it may turn, out to e. 

Without asking you to respond to that generalization, let me ask 
yon another question that is more exact. Yesterday ' ve l ' ™ r< ? ** St n i 
mony from witnesses to the effect that there might be soniesort of 
nongovernmental agency that would undertake a review or rating ot 

P Two thingsfNo. 1. do you agree or disagree with that? And No. 2, 
how would you visualize the implementation of such a program? 

Mr. Burch. Dr. Steinfeld, when we met with him at the 
sion, mentioned that one of the definitive or finite things that ms i Com- 
mission had come up with was the possibility of a violence rating 
svstem over whatever scale — 1 don’t know what sort of seal®. 

‘ I must confesss that- 1 have considered it, and I do not, very can- 
didly, know the answer. On one hand, you get the argum^t that 
you announce a thing is going to be violent, you have almost guaran- 
teed a better audience, than it had before. 

Senator Baker. I think we helped O’Ham, Treasury, *1^ mornmg. 
Mr. Burch. Last evening. I don’t know if you watched CBb news, 
but they had a thing on there concerning the trapping of animals m 
Canada. I was watching that with two children. And precisely at the 
time Mr. Cronkite suggested we ask the children to leA X®^ ^ ha P 
exactly when I couldn’t nave gotten them out of the room with a piece 

^Senator Baker!*? must say though, in deference to CBS and Wal- 
ter Cronkite, there was a forewarning. . . . 

Mr. Burch. There was a forewarning. But I think trying to actu- 
ally exercise that over anything other than infants m arms is J tough 
jofc. As a matter of fact, I personally was not offended by my children 
seeing the program after they stayed there. 
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Hut the second part I am unsure of at this time is just how. who- 
ever this group is, whether it bo governmental or nongovernmental, 
how t hey measure the violence content and that gets you back to your 
question as to whether or not fantasy violence is as bad as real life 
violence, actual guns, fists, things of that nature. I simply don't know 
the answer to those questions at this tune. 

Senator Bakun. 1 note, too from “Broadcasting” magazine, the 
March 20 issue, that the National Audience Board, which tried to 
do approximately wlnit. we are talking about, and was privately 
funded, has just folded its tent and stolen silently into the night for 
lack of funding. 

Do you have any estimate of whether or not there would be non- 
governmental funding if such an agency wore created ? 

Mr. Brora. I certainly see no reason why there couldn't be. 

Senator Baker. Have you discussed this* with the networks? 

Mr. Brora. Yes, 1 mentioned it to the network people and very 
candidly I think each of them is aware of the possibility of it. I don’t 
think any of them have made a determination of whether it is the 
direction to move or not. 

Senator Baker. You mentioned a moment ago in response to a ques- 
tion that, in your conversations with the network executives, you came 
away convinced, I believe your language was, that they are aware 
of the problem and want to do something about it. Or that was the 
thrust of your answer. 

Mr. Burch. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Baker. Can you tell me a little more — I understand we 
will hear from them, I understand, tomorrow — but can you tell me 
what you think they might be able to do in this respect ? 

Mr. Burcti. I think there is probably a great deal they can do. I 
think that one of the points of view which I respect is that there is a 
danger of overkill in this area just as there is of underkill. I don’t 
think anybody wants to do a lot of sanitizing just to get in Senator 
Pustore’s good graces for a while. There is a tendency to do that, as 
you know. 

Senator Baker. I wouldn’t, discount that possibility. 

Mr. Burcii. I wouldn’t, either. 

Senator Pasture. Well, read Variety. 

Mr. Burcii. I think there is a considerable amount of honest con- 
fusion as to the best course. But the impression I came away with is 
that I don’t lielieve that any network president is going to seriously 
dispute the findings of the Surgeon General that there is a relation- 
ship on some people. Now I think each of them is going to want to 
argue who those people are. Just exactly who those people are and 
how you define them more precisely than has been done thus far is 
something I think the networks will want to work on themselves, either 
independently or together or with the government. 

Senator Baker. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, you have 
done your usual good job in making a good, forceful presentation of 
your points of view. I think you always do, and I admire the job you 
are doing. 

I note, however, that at some point in your testimony certain of 
your fellow Commissioners have nodded* their heads one way or 
another. I wonder if T could ask if any other Commissioners on* this 
point have a contrary or different view ? 
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Senator Pastork. I would hope that the Senator from Tennessee 
would allow Mr. Moss to interrogate the Chairman and then we will 
get to tile others. 

Senator Baker. Of course. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. T .. . ,, 

I, too, commend the Chairman for a very good statement, I duln t 
hear it all, but I have had time to read it now and 1 did hear part ot 
it# 

One thing I keep wondering about is we stated it is a truisni and I 
guess it must bo true that violence attracts larger viewing audiences. 
Is that right? Has that been a factor? 

Mr. Burch. I don’t know that I could give you any scientific answer 
to that. Instinctively. I tend to believe that action-type programing, 
at least, in terms of children, is a thing children like to watch. 

Senator Moss. So if the broadcasters set some sort of a ceiling' them- 
selves or some kind of standards themselves, aren’t they immediately 
thrown into the position of pushing against those standards and by 
competition getting over the line? If it is a voluntary thing, doesn t 

it rather rapidly break down then ? , . 

Mr. Burch* That is certainly a possibility# That is one of the points 
I made in my statement, that if only two of the three networks or it 
the three networks, but not the independent producers decide to do 
something, it is probably not going to be effective. You have to have 
almost a uniform consensus on it. , . 

Senator Moss. They point out to mo that m the Report there is a 
finding, in the Surgeon General’s Report, that violence is attractive 
and attracts a larger viewing audience. 

Mr. Burch. Excuse me, Senator. I think that would always depend 
a bit on what is in opposition to that particular show. 

Senator Moss. Which again underlines the thing I am talking about. 
The fact that there is fierce competition for viewing audiences. But 
it seems to me that the follow-on to that is almost inevitable. That 
we must have some kind of a rating scale that is set or at least en- 
forced in some way by governmental authority rather than by leaving 
it to a voluntary code by the broadcasters. 

Mr. Burch. Well, perhaps. But I would point up there are a num- 
ber of things that, are done today by broadcasters that I question very 
sincerely whether the government could do. For example, hard liquor 
advertising. I don’t really know whether this Congress could pass a 
law that would prohibit hard liquor advertising. Presumably it could, 
if you had a finding of great health and injuries. 

But. things of that nature, broadcasters have done voluntarily and 

I think clone quite well. , . . , . 

Senator Moss. I concede that. But that is something that is very 
easily defined; there is a sharp line as to whether it is liquor with an 
alcoholic content of a certain amount. M eh, 1 tuu puzzled, as all <>i us 
arc, I guess# us to how we are going to set a. standard or how we are 

going to judge it, . . _ 

You obviously have the enforcement power m relieeiismg. But the 
judgment at renewal time unless you have some established code, 
is going to bo difficult for the Commission to make. . . 

Mr. Burch. Yes. I would not tend to agree with you that, it is quite 
simple, we obviously have the power in tlie relicensing field. That, is 
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awfl 0 J V ?Lm ia ^. ttt loa8k 1 ° th !? P°^ nt , tlie Commission has tried to stay 
5K*w ,n programming. As you know, in the renewal proceedings, 

^ h J?\ v wi ftre ll0W considenn ^ thftt ^ being debated very heavily 
as to whether we can set any standards of how much new! or local 

OrS 1 ^ 01 ’ pU l- hc a , ffah ’ 8 P ro # ramming is a norm. This is a very 
A «^°wWi ( i uest , lon ’ because of the first amendment implications. 
sm.fi™ Sf th flt you have P*™* ^trahit, which I think would violate 
section of the act, or whether you do it after the fact, it still 
raises some elements of censorship. * 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Burch. 

We will call on Mr, Johnson next. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 he broadcasting industry now stands charged with having molested 

piofT ° f 0Ur * f “ HoU8 children t0 s«-ve the cause of corpTate 

Executives, whom one would assume to be rich bevond their wildest 
dreams of avarice, each year seek even more in* salaries, expense 
accounts and stock options. They found they could blooms ffi 

™J ,ld . on . I .v ft Wholo nation of children and train them 
to be more violent. Accordingly, they set about doing it. 

what" wTtlm^fwf «? d lct u ‘fftyisioft’s implication in violence— 
?oa7 %V, called “juvenile delinquency”— 18 years ago, back in 

S ^'™^ ex r, lw f diey would do sometfukg a£mt 

T.f rea« y ' ?; cftl ir h,le ' 8 vl0 ' ence on television had increased. 
AS,, *£f « 118 assnreiiiotions of Dr. Martin Luther King and 
&fwf Kennedy, President Johnson established the Eisen- 
Commission to study violence in our society. Once seam an 
indictment of television. Once again premises of reform. And once 
apm the studies showed the Incidents of violence ™ WevWon 

~ta,s of rel&. OT aCtimlly inCrMSed ’ f ° ll0Win8 the8e hollow 

Isn’t it time we face these ugly facts? Isn’t it time we express the 

Thf is l elt by almost ever .V Americaif parent ? 
wTi™ i fc are benefiting from a common failing of our societv. 

b the mass 111 paifclcular instances of what we ignore— or even reward— 

A man who kills one other man will be tried for murder. But a 
£»» W1 ° haa P residGd over the death of 422,000 persons in South- 
st Asia according to his own count — can seriously undertake a 
campaign for reeloction as a man of peace. 

A Presidential assistant was dismissed by President Eisenhower 

h ° had acce P tad a Y mmn> coafc fl ‘oni a businessman dealing 
. d p the government. But when ITT is charged with giving $400,000 

Nlx ? n 8 ca mpaign, the men who were involved in per- 

I“ S !Lr^ ^ rat f o° l Por«tion to get antitrust approval to 
acquit o another billion-dollm* pm'nnnnfmn n»r) __ ... t ^ 



w.w a. ,i miw, mm n i-resiuentiai assistant. 

Tit f T! i ste{ds $5^;00 from a coin phone box will be sent to tail, 
fitnf f tcle ;i )h P 1 . le executive who can get an unwarranted rate increase 
tliat pei nuts huu to take an additional $2.00, every month, from every 
telephone, can steal hundreds of millions of dollars from the American 
people and be scut, instead, to the White House for dinner. 
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Out where I live, if you pollute the air by burning a few leaves at 
the curb you are fined. Ana yet General Motors, which provides the 
lion's share of all the air pollution in America gets encouragement 
from the government in the form of anticompetitive trade restrictions 
and inequitable tax relief to enable it to make the pollution problem 
even worse. 

And so it is with child molesters. If you do it during the week, on 
the school playground, to one child, you are driven off to prison in a 
police car. But if you do it Saturday morning, in the living room, to 
millions of young children, you are just driven home, by a chauffeur, 
in a long black limousine. 

Action for Children’s Television has pointed out what television 
executives are doing to make our children into little consumers. 

Robert Choate has testified to what they are doing to teach pur 
children nutritional habits that are very dangerous to their physical 
health. 

And now the staff of ti e Surgeon General’s report — notwithstand- 
ing the Administration’s invitation to let the networks stack the panel 
itself — has given you five volumes of reports documenting television’s 
adverse impact upon our children’s mental health. 

As everyone but network executives has known all along, violence 
in television programs leads to violence in children’s behavior. I 
reviewed some 75 to 100 studies to this effect before testifying before 
the Eisenhower Commission in 1968. What we have not formerly been 
able to document is that it also may be a cause of violence many years 
later. And. as you now know, the studies also report a direct correlation 
between the quantity of television watching generally and low IQ, 
poor grades, lack of leadership ability, inability to socialize with other 
children, and a psychopathic tendency to withdraw from reality. Nor 
is parental supervision adequate for many of the reasons the chairman 
outlined. The staff studies show that forbidding children to watch 
violence on television can also lead to adverse psychological conse- 
quences. 

Not that adults come off any better, mind you. Corporate television 
is unprejudiced in the disrespect for its audience; it will mistreat 
any viewer, without regard to age, race, or sex. 

We have had a Presidential Commission that ^indicted television 
for its adverse impact upon race relations — the Kerner Commission. 
I already mentioned the Presidential Commission headed by Milton 
Eisenhower that issued two staff volumes on the impact of television 
programing on violence generally. Virtually every minority group in 
America has complained of its portrayal on television. The women’s 
liberation groups make some very persuasive arguments about the 
demeaning impact of television on women. Parents and teachers are 
outraged. Many religious leaders have decried the impact of televi- 
sion on our moral and spiritual values as a Nation. Nor is this the 
fault of tlie winters. Writers and producers recently testified here 
before Senator Ervin that the creative, constructive material they 
do try to put in television programs gets censored out bv network 
executives. Over 80 percent of them had personally experienced cor- 
porate censorship. t ... 

No, training our children to be violent — as immoral as it is — is but 
a small ingredient in a whole pattern of totally irresponsible cor- 
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porate behavior. The problem of violonco in children’s television pro- 
grams can only be understood, and dealt with, in that context. . 

And now, like the child who finally shouted what his elders could 
not bring themselves to whisper— “the emperor has no clothes^— I 
think it’s tune we in Washington say out loud the truth that all of 
us read in our mail from Americans in all walks of life ; the men who 
are currently running commercial network television in this country 
are a vicious, evil influence. , 

I have been writing books and articles and making proposals to 
deal with those problems for the years I have been on the com- 
mission. I will not bore you with a full repetition of all of them— - 
many of which have already been laid before you in testmony in past 
years. But here are a few, and perhaps some new ones. 

1. Fund the Public Broadcasting Corporation at no less than $500 

million a year. TVo need a strong public broadcasting service more 
than any other nation in the world to counteract commercial broad- 
casting, and yet we fund our modest efforts at a lower proportion of 
our gross national product than virtually any other civilized nation. 
“Sesame Street” cost significantly less than one-lialf of one percent of 
commercial broadcasting’s annual revenue — and even that pittance 
didn’t come from the networks. , 

2. Require that the three commercial networks provide one-third 
of all prime time on a nonsponsored basis for entertainment, dramas, 
cultural, and public affairs programing. On a staggered basis, this 
would give every American a choice of programing during any prune 
time viewing hour throughout the week. Significant quantities of 
children’s programs without commercials — the problem addressed by 

ACT — are also needed. , _ , 

3. Require counteradvertising, as the Federal Trade Commission 

has courageously proposed to a reluctant Federal Communications 
Commission. No products would be banned — not even the drug push- 
ing to which corporate broadcasting seems so profitably addicted 
but the viewer would at least be exposed to a little bit of truth from 
time to time to support his own efforts at self-defense. . . 

4. As for violence, simply require that two commercial minutes be 
removed from every half hour containing violence, and be made avail- 
able at no cost to responsible professionals to program information to 
children (and adults) about the adverse consequence of violence, the 
alternative approaches to resolving human conflict, or other balancing 
information thought bv the professionals to be appropriate. 

5. T will add at this point another proposal which I mentioned to 
the Violence Commission in 1068, and that is that tort, actions ought 
to be seriously considered by parents and by the victims ox violent 
actions, naming the networks as defendants. I think the law is sum- 
cientlv advanced in this area to make such a cause of action viable 

at this time. „ 

Just as tile cigarette companies finally responded when they real- 
ized tliev would be confronted with wrongful death actions, and the 
automobile companies responded when they realized they would be 
confronted with wrongful death actions. I think the only way to get 
these executives to turn around is to hit their corporations in the 
pocketbook. T think this approach might be of some use, as well. 
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>X Reduce the permissible number of commercial minutes (n stand- 
ard now sot by the industry, not the BTC) to one-half ot current 
lcvobi 

T. Require all commercials to l>e bunched on the hour and half-hour, 

8. Forbid networks to own programs, program production facil- 
ities, or stations. This divestiture would merely bring the broadcast- 
ing industry into compliance with the antitrust standards conven- 
tionally applied to the film industry. . 

0. Finally, fund the long-overduo across-the-board continuing re- 
view of the impact of television upon all aspects ot our society- before 
wc fact yet another national crisis* and Presidential Commission or 
Congressional committee inquiry. Needless to say. this time insure that 
the broad range of professionals necessary to such an undertaking are 
fully independent and have no conflict ot interest with the networks 

interests. , , . . 

America will long remember how you-— and we — respond in tins 
hour of national need to the pressure of the most powerful lobby in 
our Nation's history. I have seen little hone during my years on the 
FCC that establishment power is prepared to undertake the kina of 
reforms I have proposed today. Won’t you please prove me wrong. 
Senator Pastokb. Thank you very much. Senator Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . , 

Mr. Johnson, 1 listened to your statement with interest, but I noted 
earlier in the course of Chairman Burch’s testimony you appeared to 
disagree with some of the comments that he made therein. I wondered 
if you would want to address yourself to any specific points that he 
answered on which you may disagree with respect to the questions and 

IU m'i% Johnson. For starters, I would disagree with his assertion that 
the reason we don’t have hard liquor advertising is because ot some 
gratuitous philanthropic desire on the part of the networks to take it 
off. I believe this committee takes some of the credit for the state of 
affairs on American television. I think that point should not be 

unnoticed. , , , , 

Broadcasters have fought at every turn any efforts to regulate ad- 
vertising. Cigarette advertising contributed to some 300,000 deaths a 
year, and they fought to the hitter end, all the way to the feiipreme 
‘Court, that principle. They refused to take the cigarette ads off even 
when companies wanted to take them off. t , 

You had to intercede to keep hard liquor advertising oft the air. 
Senator Nelson has held hearings on drug abuse, and they showed 

little interest in responding to that. # 

I think there has been a consistent irresponsibility on tlieir part. 1 
think for the last 18 years, we have been talking about this problem of 
violence, but there arc dozens of other issues that are equally destruc- 
tive of society. For 18 years, they have been making promises, they 
will make von more promises tomorow. 

Meanwhile, we have a generation of kids that have been exposed to 
this porgraming. And the saddest thing about it is that a child has no 
capacity to reject this information. You can teach a child, a voting 
child, 11 languages simultaneously. Yon can teach him to read by the 
time he is 2 or 3. You can give him the sensory inputs he needs to 
become a valuable member of our society. The fact that they refuse to 
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81 notw,th - 

ZMM? “•,«*%* * into V^»r?Tis thl™ 

And that is wnat we do in the instinctive moments when weresoond 
A scientist told me a story about this. It involvedsome of h hS 

Ho aaid ef «nl^ el r bei - n ° f ? ASA » * nd they loolced at him in disbehef. 
Ho said, Okay, I will put a question to you, and you tell me the first 

f] lg i h 5- TO 68 t0 ?° ur min « when I say this. ” Nowt h esc are mm 
who studied the surface of the moon, wafited on the raooTlfc S 

AVhat is the moon made of?” And they all said, “Cheese ” It is what 
ourtiirty Q “ Ctl ° nS that * oontributetothe violent 

„„ In « a mdl 5ent when you can either respond with a violent act or von 
can respond with compromise and cooperation and compassion what 
you do reflectively, is what you are going to end up doing. What we are 
training our kids is to take the violent path. We coufcif make of the 
people of this country so much more than what they are in terms of 

chUdren! 8 fer WOrSe than tb ® vioIenCB that they are inducing In our 

Senator .Cannon . You have made some recommendations that «»•« 
quite drastic m the context of what we are doing today 

y° xi think thes e are drastic, you should have seen 
the first draft before my staff made me take some stuff out. 

f . „ at01 ‘ Cannon. Iam sure you recognize that these recommenda- 
ons would be quite impossible of achievement at the present time 

about j 01,1,80X1 1 don fc see wh y* W^at particular one are you talking 

^ PUbHC broadca8tin * “»io„ * no- 

Mr. Johnson. We don’t have that money ? 

Senator Cannon. I am sure we have the monev 

Mr. Johnson. Then why is it impossible ? 

Senator Cannon. Because T T 
politics is the 

here that can t u^jcvbu m cue immediate future, even it 
good objectives and could be achieved over a period of time. 

So my question to you is .* Do you have any recommendations for thi 
^ort run for the immediate future, that might be™ ?o improve t 
situation that we all agree needs improving* improve the 

Mr. Johnson. I think these proposals can be implemented ww 

fc yo " r poWicai a ® Hmen **•**& 

k® 80 P^oplTwid thc^paiwts^f ftatSIcv 

\\ould say it is politically impossible to do these things just because the 
commeixjml broadcastei*s have so much power in ourVolitical system 
I think ,f they don’t have the information, which^ ^tC^ are^ mw imt 
^e «fm^ th T ?v r i, g01 M? to react But I think that if you tellThem 

?Lt t ^J,/ b a k af^ , d 1 o^rto° rtyOU - 1 tHink th °^ WifI 

I think times are changing in terms of political issues. 
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Senator Cannon. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Many of the suggestions that you have made fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission* 
do they not? 

Mr. Johnson, Yes, indeed. 

Senator Pastore. Has anything been done along the lines you have 
suggested? 

Air. Johnson. Nothing. 

Senator Pastorb. Can you tell us why ? 

Mr. Johnson. I am sure that my chairman would be delighted to 



tell yon why. , , , 

Senator Pabtore. All right. Somebody tell us why, for the record. 
Mr. Buiioh. Sir. Chairman, we get this kind of performance almost 
every day at the Commission, and very candidly we are not impressed 
by a lot of the conclusions that Commissioner Joluison draws. 1 think 
that the bulk of his recommendations are actually irrelevant, it seems 
to me, to the question of television violence. 

I personally am appalled at this business of getting invited to the 
White House for dinner, and the ITT proceeding, the President who 
kills these people, I find this sort of argument so ill-advised that J 
simply cannot take Commissioner Johnson's suggestions very seriously. 
I think perhaps that may be one of the answers. I can only speak for 

myself. . _ , 

Senator Pastore. Have these suggestions been made before the 



Commission ? 

Mr. Burch. Practically every day. # , . , ^ 

Senator Pastore. And they have been rejected by the Commission. 

Mr. Burch. I would say the question of funding the public broad- 
casting corporation is obviously not a Commission responsibility. We 
are not particularly expert in that field. , 

I don’t think, frankly, the Commission has the authority to take 
one-third of all prime time and make it non-commercial, absent some 
direction from this Congress. . 

I suppose Commissioner Johnson would disagree. Conter-advertis- 
ing is before us now in a rulemaking proceeding. It was filed, we will 
have hearings on it commencing next week. I don’t know what the 
reluctant FCC is that Comm? "‘doner Johnson refers to. But a good slam 
is always welcome, I suppose. _ _ 

The question, number four, is simply an extension of three, reduce 
the permissible number of commercial minutes. If you will recall, back 
when the FCC seriously suggested this, the Congress stepped in and 
that was the end of that. Require all commercials to be bunched on the 
hour and half hour, I don’t know what that has to do with children’s 
violence, but it is an arguable thing, I suppose. 

It might be more desirable, I think, it it were economically desirable 
that the networks might come around to it. It is done in certain 
societies. The question of forbidding the networks to own anything 
other than — I don’t know what they would end up with, under his 
proposal here — is something that presumably either the Justice De- 
partment or the FCC could do, if it felt that were the appropriate 
course of action. 

I don’t know what this long overdue across-the-board review of the 
impact is. I presume that is something that either the Commission or 
the Congress could do. 
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Senator Pastore, That was talked about yesterday, 

Mr. Brant .Yes. Commissioner Johnson, because of his member- 
slnp on the FCu, has somehow made television responsible for all of 
tlie ills or the earth. 1 am not- here to be the apolog'ist for commercial 
television, necessarily. 

On the other hana, I think it is just somewhat overly simplistic to 
suggest that every single problem that we have can be traced back 
to i the i three network presidents, I think that is kind of foolish. We have 

lots of problems, but there are more problems than just network tele- 
vision. 

Senator Pasture. Senator Baker. 

Mr. Burch. Commissioner Wiley ? 

Mr. Wiley. I came with no prepared statement, but I do have a few 
comments that pertain solely to the subject of these hearings. 

Senator Pastore. Would you wait just a moment, Mr. Wiley? I 
think we ought to finish with Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. If I may quickly respond to that, it. terms of our power 
to provide the one-third prime time rule, it seems to me clearly we 
have that power in view of the fact that we have already provided a 
rule that affects 30 minutes per evening. If we can affect 80 minutes 
per «■ veiling, I don t know why we can’t affect 1 hour per evening. 
As to thereluctant FCC, that is based on the fact that I made a motion 
that the 11 V Commissioners go, and sit down and talk privately with 
the federal Trade Commission Commissioners, and I couldn’t get mv 
C omnussion to even agree to go and talk to them. 

senator Pastore. What was the vote on that? 

Mr. Wiley. As Commissioner Johnson well knows, that had nothing 
to do with l counteradvertising. That was related simply to a meeting 
m which there was no set agenda. It absolutely had nothing to do 
with the subject wo are talking about, s 

. ? th ™*bt it did, but I think the fact we refused to 

meet with them is justification enough for that statement. 

Mr. Milky. The filing had not even been made at that time, Com- 
missioner Johnson. ’ 

here 11 ** 01 1>A8T0KR - are getting a good television program right 

^Hinson. As for tlio bundling, I think that relates to the de- 
mands for mom violence. Me have memoranda from network execu- 
tives sent to writers saying, “Give me more sadism, more violence in 
the pi ograms. That nune out. m the Dodd hearings, it is on the public 
record. And one of the nnjiaots of putting the commercials every few 
minutes is that you have got to have something to hold the audience’s 
attention over that commercial break. It does affect the contents of the 
programs. I here is no question about it. 

I would say, in general, the reason that I put these proposals to- 
gotlier here is that they am related to violence. The power of the net- 
works, the irresponsibility ot the networks, the ability of the networks 
to disregr professional comment and governmental studies is in 
part a measure of the function of their economic power, their un- 
willingness co have the unsponsored time. In 1984 we w>ere promised 
kj’J behove ^ WftB Mr. Pa Icy, although I could stand corrected, one 
ot tlio network executives said that TO percent of all time would be 
nonsponsored time on radio and television. Their unwillingness to 
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engage in that today, I contend, does contribute to the use of violence 
in programing, and the general nonconstructive nature of programing, 
and does direct violence to what Congress had in mind in 1927 and 1981, 
based upon the industry representations. 

As to television being responsible for all of the ills of the world, 
I have never contended that. There are a lot of problems in the world 
caused by things other than television. Although every Presidential 
Commission seems to find television implicated m one way qr another. 

The point is, os President Kennedy used to say, with great power 
goes great responsibility. And these gentlemen have great power, and 
they nave not exercised great responsibility, and that is a moral fail- 
ing, and it ought to be addressed as such in my judgment. 

Mr. Buhch. That is true of some government officials, I might point 
out. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Baker. 

Senator Baker Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am re- 
minded of a line of questioning yesterday that dealt with the distinc- 




as such, and emotional violence. 

It is my impression from the statement of Commissioner Johnson 
that this must be one of the most violent statements that I have ever 
heard before any committee at any time since I have served in the 
Congress of the Unted States. 

I allude particularly to the implication that there is a direct parallel 
between child molesting on the one hand, and children’s programing 
on the other. I think this committee probably will reach the conclusion 
that there is some scientific linkage between violence on television and 
aggressive behavior on the part of some children under certain cir- 
cumstances. a 

But my frienu, Commissioner J ohnson, I cannot equate that to being 
the same thing as molesting a child. It seems to me that that is a 
violence of a very special sort. 

Mr. Johnson. You draw a distinction between molesting the body 
and molesting the brain, even though one may cause a lifetime of 
harm, and the other only a relatively less permanent harm? 

Senator Baker. I think it is entirely clear, Mr. Johnson, that there 
is a very, very substantial distinction between a child molester in the 
sense that you make it, that is a person who physically molests a child, 
and those who are responsible for originating children’s television in 
the United States in the 1970’s. I think it is just as different as it can 
be, and I don’t think any amount of slick talking is going to make me 
equate responsible people with child molesting, as far as television is 
concerned. 

Mr. Johnson. What I am suggesting, Senator, is that that is the 
problem in our society. You con do it to one person at a time, and 
everyone becomes very outraged. 

Suppose you were to take your child to a psychotherapist or psy- 
chiatrist because he had a propensity to violence, and, that psycho- 
therapist were to show your child television programs with violence 
in them. As a result of that, 2 years later, and some $20,000 later, you 
have a child who is more violent that he was originally. It would seem 
to mo you would feel quite outraged by that. 
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Wl)afc I am sugjptting is that w© ought to apply no less in the way of 
emotional outrage, but even more in the way of emotional outrage, to 
somebody who does it to millions of children at once, than we would 
(umtiw to someone who does it to one child at a time. I appreciate the 



distinction, of course, between physical— ^ ”” " "" * 

Senator Baker. What you are suggesting is an intricate line of logic 
that you have attempted to describe and railed, is supposed to moke 
the American public equate in its mind the crime of onild molesti ng 
with programming of children’s television in 1970 . 

. I think: that is a violence of the most despicable hind. I think it is 
irresponsible, and unbecoming of a federal government o ffic ial, 

Mr. Johnson. I think it is a modest comparison in all respects, 
Senator. I think the crime they are committing is much worse, much 
worse, and I think history will so record them. I respect your position, 
and suspect there are other people who hold it, and there are some 
of them who serve on my staff. But I feel, Senator, after I have been 
here for over five and a half years and witnessed what this industry 
has done, there are no words that would be too strong to describe the 
outrage that you ought to feel, as I do, over what these gentlemen are 
doing, and what they are failing to do with the responsibilities we have 
given them as government, to serve in the public interest. 

Senator Baker. I feel an outrage, Mr. Johnson, that you have 
brought to this hearing a trauma of emotionalism that will positively 
impede our progress in trying to arrive at a sensible solution to a real 
problem, and that is how to improve the quality of children’s 
television. You have drug a red herring across the trail, you have made 
innuendos, charges of guilt of the greatest sort against people who 
have the responsibility for doing what ought to be done, to improve the 
quality of television. 

Your statement is replete with innuendos and I think that is a 
violence to this society, at this time, at this plave in history, that has 
come to be just as destuctive in terms of the psyche erf adults as well 
as children, as that portrayed on television, which you are charged with 
trying to regulate. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I will stand on the record, Senator, of whatever 
history may show. 

Senator Pastore. Would you be so courteous to the committee as to 
give us a copy of the first draft ? 

Mr. Johnson. After I heard Senator Baker’s evaluation of this one, 
Senator, I would be reluctant, I think, to make those paragraphs that 
were stricken available to you. F 

Senator Baker. My violence is not to be feared. We would be glad 
to have it. 

Senator Pastors. Mr. Moss. 

Senator Moss. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I have no written statement. I do want 
to say that the Chairman gave all of the Commissioners the courtesy 
of taking a look at this first draft and making an input into his state- 
ment. I agree in general with the statement; I think it is a good 
statement. 

I think the Surgeon General and his committee made it very clear 
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yesterday that there is a causal relationship) and that something has 
to be done* 

The Chairman has stated to you that we are going to start panel 
discussions and hearings no later than the middle of May. I am hopeful 
that out of those discussions the various industries involved (the broad- 
casting industry, the advertising industry), and every other one that 
has some responsibility in this area, the social scientists, government 
officials, and the public can come up with some kind of a positive 
program in the near future. 

I think it is going to take a lot of congressional involvement. I 
think maybe Congress may have to take some action. As the Chair- 
man has said, we do not have the answers now, but we are earnestly 
seeking those answers. 

Senator Pastors. I merely want to say, Mr. Lee, that usually very 
definitive conclusions are not reached in hearings of this kind. These 
hearings are absolutely necessary in order to set the predicate for 
what needs to be done in order to bring about fruitful results. I would 
hope that the members of the Commission would engage themselves 
more in the future — I know they have done quite a bit m the past- 
through diplomatic and very productive negotiations, to bring about 
some immediate reform while we are thinking about long-range reme- 
dies, because this is a very sensitive area. 

Under the law the Commission has no authority, that is I am speak- 
ing now of the Communication Act of 1984, to censor programs, arid 
that law would have to be changed if you were to be able to censor. 

Then you run against the First Amendment of the Constitution 
which forbids it 

There are certain limitations upon what actions the government 
can take. But after all. these people do come up for licenses, they do 
have a public responsibility, they are answerable to the Commission 
for the renewal of those licenses. 

• there I think you see the way to brng about a true understand- 
ing. Through cooperation some remedies can oome forth. I would 
hops that we are just not here exercising eloquence, rhetoric, and 
listening to scientific people and getting individual views and then 
ending up with nothing. 

I think the Amedican people are very much concerned about violence 
on television. As I said yesterday, we are not talking about a com- 
plete eradication of violence, because violence is part of >ur daily lives. 
But it all depends on how you portray it. It all depends on how you 
depict it, how you do it. What we are talking about here is violence 
for the sake of violence. What we are talking about here is excessive 
violence. 

Those are the things we are talking about. Now I realize we have 
many points of views within our society. Not everyone receives or 
gives the same interpertation to a set of facts as the next fellow. But 
the fact still remains that we have to face life the way it is. Not every - 
one in this country is an intellectual, not everyone m this country is 
sophisticated enough to meet some of these challenges. 

The fact stiill remains that the television belongs to the families of 
America and we have to deal with it on that score. The minute you 
begin to tamper with the families of America, and you begin to pol- 
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lute the minds of the families of America) you are going to destroy 
the best society in the world. We have to avoid that. 

Now I think there have been exaggerations here, and maybe some 
people will underestimate the necessity for doing something. But. 
somewhere along the line each of us will have to assume our responsi- 
bility and do what needs to be done. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t agree more with you. I think 
the Chairman has stated that the Commission intends to take action. 
I would be very disappointed if we do not. I agree that a lot of volun- 
tary action on the part of the industries can and should be taken im- 
mediately. I am hopeful it will. 

I would like to make two additional points. A point was made yester- 
day and again today that the potential of television simply hasn’t 
been exhausted or exploited to even a small degree. I would certainly 
agree with that. I have worked for the last 10 years in trying to pro- 
mote educational television. I spent a great deal of time on the Com- 
mission trying to promote educational television. The attention simply 
has not been paid by the various people involved in it. I do not blame 
the broadcasters for the failure to use the full potential of television. 
I think the educational community, the health community, the welfare 
community, officials and everyone else involved are lagging far behind 
in the use of television. 

I think much more could be done. I think it is one of the things that 
has to be done if we are to solve some of the social problems we have. 
And so as I say, we can’t point the finger only at the broadcasting 
industry. We can point it at a good many areas of government and the 
communities, in general. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that, Mr. Lee, but the jurisdiction of the 
Commission and the jurisdiction of this subcommittee is with refer- 
ence, to the broadcasting industry. We are not here to decide the fate 
of other industries. That is beyond our jurisdiction. We are talking 
about the broadcasting industry here. 

While it is true there are many other contributors, we want to know 
here what contribution the broadcasting industry makes in this par- 
ticular area. I don’t think it serves ( our purpose to say that others are 
being just as bad or making a contribution. It is our responsibility here 
to find out what television and the broadcasting industry is contrib- 
uting to this problem, and to solve it if we possible can. 

Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Lee. I would agree with that. But I also would like to point out 
that it is the Commission’s responsibility to promote the best use of 
these facilities in that other people are involved other than the broad- 
cast industry. Because of the fact that we continually hear about not 
using the potential of television to educate and promote social wel- 
fare, I think it is well to point out there are other people who have 
some responsibility and have to work with the broadcast industry. 

I would like to make one other point. I was tempted to break in 
when Senator Baker asked his question of the Chairman about the 
establishment of some kind of a nongovernmental review board. This 
was pointed out several times yesterday, as the Senator indicated, it 
would be desirable to have this type of thing. I think it would be very 
helpful, but I do want to point out that there is a large number of 
children, a substantial percentage — I don’t know what it is — that do 
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not have adequate parental guidance and that such a hoard would 
have little influence on those children. 

And we do have a responsibility to those children. Those are the 
children that need the help most. 

Senator Baker. You may have a higher responsibility to them than 
to those who are in a position to be the beneficiaries of parental 
control. 

Mr. Lee. I think so. I am not concerned about Dean Burch’s two 
children, for example. I think when a parent takes that kind of inter- 
est in a child, they can give the proper guidance and the proper in- 
terpretation. I am a fatner of five children. I was never concerned 
about my children. Sure, I would have liked to have seen a different 
type of programing for them, but if they do have parental guidance, 
much can be interpreted and explained. 

But I think we must keep in mind the very hard core children who 
are in real need of some very progressive television programing. 

Mr. Lee. Families where both the mother and father have to work, 
one is absent; this is the problem that is really the acute one. 

Senator Pastore. Any other questions of Mr. Lee ? 

Mr. Wiley. 

Mr. Wiley. Thank you, Senator. 

As I said, I have no prepared statement today. I would like to com- 
mend you for the leadership you have shown m this area, because I 
think these hearings will serve as a catalyst for further Commission 
action and further industry action. I think that is to be applauded. 

I have, frankly, no fundamental disagreement with the Chairman 
in this area. Like him, I think there are actions which the industry, 
and to some extent the government, can take. And also, like Chairman 
Burch, I am additionally concerned with the possibilities in this area 
of overkill. As so vividly exemplified by Commissioner Johnson’s 
grievously overstated remarks today, an example of overkill, in my 
opinion, would be the elimination of all cartoons from the air, I would 
agree that children should not be left to their own desires alone, but 
I do think we have to remember that children are children and very 
frankly, that television is and should be, to a large extent, an enter- 
tainment media. 

I think that as to cartoons, as a parent of three young children, I 
frankly question the ill effects of some cartoon villains. I agree with 
Senator Baker that we have to make some discretionary judgments 
in this area, between fantasyland material and real life material, with 
particular emphasis on what I would consider emotional matters. I 
think that is wnere some of the real evil may lie. 

Frankly, I am also very aware of the First Amendment concerns in 
this area. We are foreclosed by the Communications Act from censor- 
ship and I might say I find Commissioner Johnson’s position in this 
area to conflict greatly with the position he took when we made modest 
attempts to try to induce broadcasters to be cognizant of the drug- 
oriented material that they might be putting over the air. 

There was a tremendous outcry on First Amendment grounds from 
the Commissioner, yet I don’t see that same concern in this area. I 
have that concern in this area. It seems to me this is one area in which 
self-regulation can and must work. I think some good faith progress is 
being made. I don’t agree that network officials are an evil, vicious in- 
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fluence in our society. I think this has beep a remarkable industry, 
one that needs substantial improvement in many areas! X think a lot 
of network officials would agree with me in this area. 

I think you and this committee can expect from this Commission, 
and ( will receive a responsible and pragmatic meeting of our own obli- 
gations in this area, without regard to rank partisanship, gross exag- 
geration, and what I regard as sterile rhetoric. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pastors. Any questions of Commissioner Wiley? 

(No response.) 

Senator Pastors. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Burch. Thankyou. Senator. . 

Senator Pastors. We will now hear from Dr. Iiefoert. 

Dr. Liebert, we are honored and pleased, with your presence today 
and we await with great anticipation what you have to tell us. 

STATEMENT OP ROBERT M. LIEBERT, PH. D., DEPARTMENT OP 

PSYCHOLOGY, STATE UNIVERSITY OP NEW YORK AT STONY 

BROOK, N.Y. 

Dr. LraiBRy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 

As a child psychologist, I have specialised in children’s imitative 
learning. My work for the Surgeon General’s inquiry included two 
research contributions and an overview of the literature pn television 
and children’s behavior. Because of the latter, I had an opportunity, 
over the past year, to read and study all of the technical documents, 
research reports, and summaries, as they were prepared, and to evalu- 
ate them in the light of past and other recent research. 

I shall try here briefly to summarize, from this vantage point, the 
state of our present knowledge and reflect on some of its probable 
implications for the future. 

virtually every American home has at least one television set j many 
now have two. And they are used. It has been estimated that a child 
born today will, by the age of 18, have spent more time watching tele- 
vision than in any other single activity but Sleep. Exposure to this 
medium thus constitutes a more pervasive, common experience during 
the youngster’s formative years than has been known in any other 
large society through the whole history of civilized man. We now know 
a great deal about the effects of this exposure. 

In design, of course, much of what children are exposed to on the 
air today is intended to be entertainment and, ‘doubtless, much of it is 
entertaining. But children arc also taught by what they see. Perhaps 
the best documented and least disputed affirmation that can be made 
is that virtually all children can and do learn from televirion. What 
they learn depends on what they are riiown. 

Based on the extensive surveys by Prof. George Gerbner and 
his associates at the Annenburg School of Communications, we know 
that what children are shown on contemporary televirion entertain- 
ment is heavily saturated with violence. Gerbner (1972) reported that 
the f requency of overt physical violence during prime time and Satur- 
day morning network programs during the Fall of 1969 was such that 
eight in 10 plays contained violence, with the frequency of violent 
episodes running about eight per program hour. Children’s cartoons, 
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which have long been the most violent of programs, actually increased 
their lead in violence portrayals from 1987 to 1909. 

Indeed in 1069 it was difficult to find a children’s cartoon program 
that did not contain violence. And may I express some concern over 
the suggestion that there is a distinct downward trend in the amount of 
violence on television now in 1972. Indeed that is a possibility* but I 
hope we can discriminate between those facts that have been syste- 
matically researched and oiw’s intuition as to what probably happens. 

Our first question, then, might be whether children actually learn 
new violent and aggressive behaviors from watching television. An 
enormous body of scientific literature, spearheaded in large measure 
by the efforts of Professor Albert Bandura of Stanford University, 
has shown that such learning does occur. Bandura’s findings, widely 
published and cited both in the professional literature and in earlier 
congressional hearings, do not need to be detailed here. Review after 
review has concurred with Professor W. Weiss* recent statement that 
“there is little doubt that, by displaying forms of aggression or modes 
of criminal and violent behavior, the media are ‘teaching’ and people 
are ‘learning’.” 

If children can learn aggressive behavior from watching television, 
does that mean that such learning will, in turn, lead to the instigation 
of a greater willingness to actually behave aggressively ? Extensive 
scientific inquiries both prior to, and conducted for, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s exploration, show that the answer is “yes.” 

Television is a. direct instigator of aggression. An example to 
illustrate the logic that underlies some or this research, and also to 
show the manner in which evidence continues to accumulate, consider 
a recently reported study with which the Surgeon General’s Advisory 
Committee did not deal. The investigation, conducted by Fave, Steuer, 
James Applefield, and Rodney Smith, was recently published in the 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology. Designed to show the 
absolute degree of control which Tv violence can have on naturally 
occurring aggressive behavior, this particular study involved 10 nor- 
mal youngsters, the entire population of those enrolled in the preschool 
of the University of North Carolina’s Child Development Center. The 
children, boys and girls, comprised a racially and socioeconomically 
mixed group who knew each other before the study began. 

First, they were matched into pairs on the basis of the amount of 
time that they spent watching television at home. Next, to establish 
the degree to which aggressive behavior occurred among these young- 
sters before any modification of their television diets, each was care- 
fully observed for 10 sessions, in play with other children, and the 
frequency of aggressive responses recorded. 

Steuer and her associates used a demanding measure of physical 
interpersonal aggression, including; (a) hitting or pushing another 
child, (b) kicking another child, (c) assaultive contact with another 
child which included squeezing, choking, or holding down, and (d) 
throwing an object at another child from a distance of at least one foot. 
Only these severe acts of physical aggression were recorded. The base- 
line established a remarkable degree of consistency within each pair 
prior to the modification of television diet. No one could say, then, that 
the children differed from one another at the beginning. 
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Next) Steuer and her associates asked about the effects of television. 
One child in each pair observed* on eleven difference days* a single ag- 
gressive television program taken directly from Saturday morning 
program offerings, while the other member of the pair observed a non- 
aggressive television program. Subsequent observations of the chil- 
dren at play provided continuous measures of interpersonal physical 
aggressive behavior bv each child. Changes from the original measures, 
if any, would have to be caused by TV effeots. 

' By the end of the eleven sessions, the two groups had departed sig- 
nificantly from one another in terms of the frequency of interpersonal 
aggression. 

Senator Baker. May I interrupt, Doctor ? 

Did I understand you to say that changes were made in the TV 
exposure? 

Dr. Libbbrt. That is correct, the children were matched at the be- 
ginning, behavior was observed prior to the modification of the tele- 
vision and its equivalents. The only difference in their subsequent treat- 
ment and experience was the kina of television they watched on sub- 
sequent days, so if they diverge now in their aggressive behavior, it 
would seem to be directly attributable to new TV experiences, the only 
way the children differed in the experience. 

Senator Baker. Except for evolution, the natural development of 
their personality. 

Dr. Liebert. That is possible, but in terms of considering children 
over a period of approximately two weeks, it would be most unlikely, 
I think, that by chance this erstwhile equivalent pairs of children 
would depart markedly for any other reason. 

Senator Baker. How many pairs were involved? 

Dr. Liebert. Five pairs. 

Senator Baker. Ten children in total were involved. 

Dr. Liebert. That is correct. In fact, for every pair, the child who 
observed aggressive television programing had become more aggres- 
sive than his mate, who watched neutral fare. In most of the cases, 
these changes were truly striking. Steuer’s data are shown, graphically, 
in the written version of my statement. The results are not new or 
unique. 

Based on more than thirty other studies, involving thousands of 
normal children. Dr. Steinfeld’s Committee reported to him: “As 
matters now stand, the weight of the experimental evidence from the 
present series of studies, as well as from prior research, suggest that 
viewing filmed violence had an observable effect on some children in 
the direction of increasing their aggressive behavior.” (1972, p. 67). 

It was further noted, in the Committee’s summary statement, that 
“there is a convergence of the fairly substantial experimental evidence 
for short-run causation of aggression among some children by view- 
ing violence on the screen and . . . from field studies that extensive 
violence viewing precedes some longrun manifestations of aggressive 
behavior.” (1972, p. 10). 

Social scientists are carefully trained to avoid statements of cer- 
tainty. In fact, even in the physical and biological sciences, profes- 
sional and s .ientific reports are always couched in terms of probabili- 
ties rather than absolutes. Notwithstanding this tradition, it seems, to 
me, that it has been shown beyond the reasonable shadow of a doubt 
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that e~^sure to television violence, sometimes lor periods of only a 
few ho,, i, and in some studies even for a few minutes, can and often 
does instigate aggressive behavior that would not otherwise occur 
among entirely normal ohildren. 

HOW GENERAL IS THE EFFECT? 

Just as not all people who go to college are successful, no one would 
expect that every child who watches ten minutes of violence, whether 
in an experiment or at home, will suddenly erupt into aggressive 
behavior. 

Senator Pastore. That long buss means there is a vote in progress 
in the floor of the Senate. It will take us about 10 to 15 minutes to vote 
and come back. Youi presentation is very important and so interesting 
to this Committee that we would like to hear it all. We would like to 
hear it in an unhurr ried way. So I would suggest at this time that we 
recess fo* lunch and return at 2 o’clock. 

Is that satisfactory to you ? 

Dr. Lxbbert. That certainly is. 

Senator Pastors. Would that be satisfactory to the other witnesses? 

I think it would be better, beoause if we keep going to conclude all 
of the witnesses now, we will run until about 1 :80 and you will be tired 
just sitting here. I think it is best for us to recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :45 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m., this same day. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Senator Pastors. Dr. Liebert and the other witnesses who are here 
today, we are moving fast on the floor of the Senate. There will be 
interruptions, so that we can go vote. I would hope you will be patient 
and bear with us, because I ao want to complete the witness list for 
today. There are a lot of busy people who have traveled long and far 
to come here, and I really donx want them to be detained any more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

You may proceed now, Doctor. 

Dr. Liebert. I had remarked that the evidence seems to be uni- 
formly clear that children can learn aggressive behaviors from watch- 
ing television, and had given one example of recent research showing 
that such observations can also instigate aggressive behavior. 

I would like to mention that that is. of course, just one of many, 
many studies involving thousands of children that have shown such 
an effect, leading the Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee to point 
to a causal relationship in drawing their conclusions. 

I had also observed that we have a tradition in the social sciences 
of always talking about probabilities, rather than certainties. But not- 
withstanding that, I think it is appropriate to say that beyond a rea- 
sonable shadow of a doubt, such a relationship has been shown between 
TV violence viewing and aggressive behavior. 

Let me turn to the generality of that effect We know that just as 
not all people that go to Congress are successful, no one would expect 
that every child who watches 10 minutes of violence, whether in an 
experiment or at home, will suddenly erupt into aggressive behavior. 
We must ask about the pervasiveness of the effect disclosed by these 
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himself to that very quote this 



studies. The committee’s report states that the observed effect might 
hold for “* * * a small portion or a substantial proportion of the total 
population of young television viewers. We cannot estimate the size 
of the fraction, however, since the available evidence does not come 
from cross-section samples of the entire American population of 
children.” 

I believe Mr. Burch 
morning. 

But the term “cross-section sample” has a rather subtle, technical 
meaning which may have led to some confusion. The available evi- 
dence is based on youngsters from every conceivable type of back- 
ground — both rural ana urban-— and has included samples of both 
middle and lower-class children from the north, the south, the mid- 
west^ and the west coast. No region has been unrepresented, no eCo* 
nomie group omitted, and no ethnic minority systematically excluded. 

One team described its own results as showing “* * * for relatively 
average children from average home environments continual exposure 
to violence is positively related to acceptance of aggression as a mode 
of behavior.” 

The majority of the pertinent investigators whose work came to the 
committee’s attention might have described their own findings in the 
same way— and most did. 

Are some children “predisposed” to be affected by TV violence? 
research to know that at least an occasional unstable individual might 

The committee’s report correctly noted that “we did not need 
research to know that at least an occasional unstable individual might 
get sufficiently worked up by some show to act in an impetuous way.” 
, Thus, appropriately, none of the investigations focused on “unstable 
individuals.” The subjects were almost all normal children from aver- 
age American homes. 

It is within this group that we have seen a significant, causal rela- 



sion in many riiildren. ! , 

It has been suggested, however, that the effect is limited to children 
who are “predisposed” to it. How should one interpret this statement? 

At times, for a variety of reasons, each of us is somewhat more or 
less predisposed to work hard, eat a steak, or go to a football game; 
likewise, since not every child will become more aggressive after 
watching a particular sequence of television violence, we might say 
that some children are more “predisposed” to show the effect at a par- 
ticular time than are others. i 

It is presumably in this vein that we should take the committee’s 
observation that the causal sequence is very likely applicable only to 
those who are predisposed to it. But, if. we so view the remark, then 
we must be careful to understand what has been said. 

As Dr. Steven Chaffee, who made substantial contributions to the 
research and overviewed the correlational studies, has recently noted: 



The “predisposition to aggression’* limitation is to some extent a near universal 
or tautological proposition, in that most children almost surely have at least 
some latent aggressive tendencies and are thus "predisposed” to aggression if 
so stimulated. At the other extreme, it could be taken as a statement that only 
“a few bad kids,” presumably someone else’s, not yours or mine, can be influ- 
enced by media violence * * * But several factors of the samples were statis- 
tically controlled partialled on such factors as sex, socio-economic status, age, 
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atid similar variables that often “wash out” spurious relationships in social 
research} the link between violence viewing and; aggressiveness remained, in 
both experimental and field survey studies. (1972, page 12) ‘ ( 

Going on to disouss other evidence as well, Dr* Chaffee concludes, 
“Perhaps a more defensible conclusion would be that there is a small 
subgroup of habitually passive and unaggressive children who will 
not be stimulated to perform aggressively regardless of what they see 
on television.” 



The research, us I see it, generally favors Chaffee’s analysis* The 
effects are not limited to a small number of peculiarly predisposed 
children. 



Moreover, aggressive actions are by their character social phenom- 
ena, so direct instigation is not the only way an average child caff be 
harmed by violence on television. 

Suppose, for example, that a particular youngster either never 
watches aggressive television shows, or is for some reason unaffected by 
them. He may still be profoundly influenced, as the target of aggres- 
sion, simply because one or more of his playmates has become more 
aggressive as a result of viewing television violence and selects him as 
a victim. 

For this reason, there is an important sense in which we can say 
with confidence that any and every American child can be affected by 
the present TV violence offerings. 

What should be done? 

The Surgeon General’s committee asked : “How much contribution 
to the violence of our society is made by extensive violent television 
viewing by our youth?” Paget. — 

The answer appears, to me, to be that such viewing makes a signifi- 
cant contribution. It, is not^ of course, the only contnbuting factor to 
aggression. Cigarette smoking is by no means the only, or even the 
most influential, factor contributing to heart disease: moderate exer- 
cise is not the only factor which contributes to good health. 

The question is, really: “How much influence does any one factor . 
have to show in order to be of social concern and practical import- 
ance?” 



On the basis of evaluation of many lines of converging evidence, 
the following judgment seems, to me, warranted: The demonstrated 
teaching and mstigating effects of aggressive television fare upon 
children are of sufficient importance in the United States to warrant 
appropriate remedial action. 

From tiie 1906 Food and Drug Act, governmental offices have taken 
action to eliminate potential health hazards. It might be argued that 
entertainment fare should be outside the domain of such restrictions. 
But it already is squarely in it. 

, Certainly, governmental control over the level of violence on televi- 
sion would be an extreme step which may have some undesirable ef- 
fects. But there are alternatives. Violence is not intrinsic to enter- 
tainment offerings, and voluntary control is possible. 

My comments thus far have focused upon the instigating effects of 
television for aggressive behavior. But that is only one side of the is- 
sue, the negative one. 

In an extremely important experimental field study, conducted by 
Drs. Aletha Stein and Lynette Friedrich, it was shown that exposure 
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to even a relatively brief diet of proeooial television programs, in this 
case, the series “Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood,” can foster a variety of 
positive, cooperative behaviors in some children. 

Other research, from many laboratories, including our own, have 
suggested that children may learn substantive academic lessons, to 
share with and help others, and to develop a variety of positive social 
skills through television programs. 

The evidence also suggests that programs which are specifically 
designed with psychological and educational principles in mind can 
prove to be highly enjoyable to youngsters while effectively transmit' 
ting positive lessons to them and thus producing significant benefits 
for society. 

Therefore, I would like to issue a specific call for, one, in immediate 
and sharp decrease in the amount of violence in programs directed 
primarily to children; and, two, an equally enthusiastic effort to in- 
crease the number of programs designed to teach positive lessons. 

Those of us who have taken ocoasion, on the basis of the research, to 
criticize TV’s present offerings, may be misunderstood. I think for most 
of us, and I can say. surely for myself, that it is not the medium 
but only its present message that we are criticizing. 

Television, although it will undergo many metamorphoses as cas- 
settes, cartridges, cable TV, and the like, emerge, is here to stay. And 
that, I think, is a good thing. 

Television is a powerful teacher. In a complex society like our own, 
powerful and effective teachers are very muon needed. 

At the same time, the greater the power of the teacher, the greater is 
its capacity to work for either good or harm. The choice is ours. 

(The attachments follow :) 
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The fludlnga of Stoner, Applefleid, and Smith. Experimental Be are those chil- 
dren who observed aggressive television program* while control Bs observed 
neutral programs during the treatment period. 

Nora: Portions of this testimony are based on the paper “Television and chil- 
dren’s aggression t how much do we know?” by Robert M. Llebert and John M. 
Neale, and on the paper, “Television violence and children's aggressive be- 
havior; the weight of the evidence" by Emily S. Davidson, Robert M. LLbert, and 
John M. Neale. 
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Senator Pastors. Dr. Lieberfc, I want to congratulate vou for an 
excellent statement. I think that the Surgeon General is moru for- 
tunate in getting a man cf your prestige to conduct one of the resea .oh 
projects. 

Of course, we have to .\dmit that the dynamism of television is it: * * 
persuasive. The reason why it is used by so many advertisers on a k' T*- 
scale is because it sells. And the way it can sell a good idea, it cun ic'l 
a bad idea. And that is what we are confronted with here. I want to 
congratulate you. ;■ 

I don’t know of any questions that I can ask a man of your caliber. 
I think the statement speaks for itself. 

Did you find any fault with the Committee’s Report, the Scientific 
Advisory Committee’s Report t Were you more or less surprised by the 
report, disappointed by it, or displeased ? 

Dr. Iasbbrt. Let me describe to you very IH fly the history of my 
reactions, if I may. 

The first thing I came to know about, except for the research which 
I had occasion to read as it was produced, was a headline in the New 
York Times with the byline of Mr. Jack Gould, “TV Violence Held 
Unhanniul to Youth.” 

He also had an interpretation of the report summary, which I think 
was distinctly misleading. When I then had an opportunity to read the 
report, I did find that in my judgment, from my knowledge of the 
evidence, it was extremely conservative, and while it is likely that most 
or perhaps almost all of the statements therein could be defended, the 
overall impact of that document, I think, was for many people a “how- 
ever” report, which was Ne wsweek** first remark when their staff had 
a chance to read it. Whether it is appropriate to be disappointed or 
not, I don’t know. Rather, I would suggest that our task is to look to 
the evidence at hand, to generate a reasonable interpretation of it, 
and to move from there. 

We can very much go to the side of error, if we paid too much at- 
tention to issues that might be thought of as political in that report. 
Senator Pastore. Were you here yesterday ? 
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Dr. XdfiBBRT. No, I was not. 

Senator Pastors. I wish you had been. Because I woe very much 
pleased with the testimony of the Advisory Committee. 1 more or less 
had the same doubts os you hod, from reading the newspapers) and the 
headlines, some said it was a whitewash, others said them was a causal 
relationship between violence on television and aggressiveness in chdl* 
dren. It was rather confusing. 

As you read the report, or course, it was conservative and cautious. 
The members of the Committee all admitted that yesterday for the 
rnmple reason that they were trying to achieve a unanimous report. 
Otherwise they would have come out with 12 different views, and that 
would have been even more confusing. If they did that, all we had to 
do was read the research and make our own judgment. That was the 
reason for it. But if vo M listened to each of them, and the position eaoh 
took, I don t think they were very far away from what you saicj here 

Dr. Liebsbt. I am certainly glad to hear you. 

Senator Pastoru. Thank you very much. 

There is a vote going on, and I will go vote. Then we will call the 
next witness, Dr. Berkowitz. Is he here? 

a he back* 'Then after that, we have Dr. Lefkowitz, who is going 
to be joined by several other people. 

(Recess.) 
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STATEMENT OF EE. LEONARD BEEKOWITZ, DEPARTMENT OF 

PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 

Dr. Berkowitz. Thai;!: you, Senator. I will try not to repeat Dr. 
Liebert and yesterday’s speakers too much. 

As m virtually every other human endeavor, evaluations of televi- 
sion and movied violence have to rest ultimately on judgments. There 
are no unerring signposts to guide these assessments, and all we 
can do is try to make our judgments as reasonable as possible. 
Judgments eerfcainly played a major part in the formation of the Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee to the Surgeon General and in the prepara- 
tion of their summary report. 

In my opinion several of the most important of these can and should 
be questioned. 

One of these debatable judgment has to do with the Committee’s 
composition. ! will let others talk about the dubious wisdom of allow- 
mg the television networks to veto potential Committee members sup- 
posedly in order to rule out bias ana preconceptions while at the same 
time possibly stacking the deck by including people who have had 
strong ties with the television industry. 

Instead, I would like to deal with another aspect of the selection 
criteria, something that points to a serious neglect on the part of those 
who assembled the Committee in the first place. 

There are very few sudden, revolutionary breakthroughs in the de- 
velopment of science, any soience. Progress generally is achieved grad- 
nally through patient and continued work. Absolute truth is not re- 
vealed by one or even a. few supposedly “crucial” investigations. Even 
the research done for the Advisory Committee coordinates hope to 
provide any definite answer in and of itself. 
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for accumulating evidence showing a con* 
? f . eu PP® rt for ft particular theoretical proposition, This 
w*™?**^ 4 ^ j 4 in ev ftluating any single study we have to determine 
not only the adeouooy of its methodology but also we have to ask how 

S^tigations. ^ n ^ nSS ^ the resul ®P roviousl y obtained by other 

d ? tW ! S? 84 ¥° 411080 who are m °st intimately 

P «S£ «” T ,h0C8 “ l »? evaluate theoonstatonoy of the results. 

Since the impact of televised violence is best assessed through well 
planned experiments, the Committee should have had more members 

talftTiLS ^t h experimental studies in this par- 

mlffaiL * rea ’ * ke National Institutes of Health establish com- 
mittees to evaluate research on cancer uiey make sure to include many 
w k° are not only competent scientists generally but, more im* 
gortant, are themselves expert investigators m this very particular 

This was not done in the case of the Advisory Committee. I do not 
S!« q n1 10n the general scientific competence of the Committee 

ESSEf w ?k mat5)r h ow 9?° d th °y ar ® overall, they could have 
benefited from the expertise of persons with specific experience in 
experimental research into the consequences of television and movie 
aggression. From my viewpoint NIH showed bad judgment in not 
adequately appreciating the importance of this very special kind of 

. , 'Jjf °f the Advisory Committee members has been quoted as saving 
that the report s strength lies in the committee’s unanimity. I disagree. 

The real strength of the report lies in the consistency or the findings, 
ac W 8ten °y an W the studies sponsored by the Advisory Committee 
and also with a large body of research co-ducted by other investigators 
®^|^®ofthe Surgeon General’s program. Because of these conlstent 
results we can say with some confidence that the kind of aggression 

^ U n^Knffr',w Ameri i Can - tel ®v«ion and movie screens Sa £ raise 
thems^es^ 1 ^ P® 0 P^ e m the audience will act aggressively 

° f th * "-** *■*« *■* 

ir whi*SX°' w^u^V hcre 18 Gm st l ldy i>y D ‘ % Feehbaok and other* 
KnffW h ; D F ^ h j? a £ k draws a somewhat different kind of conclusion, 

^ssofVvide'^^B^Sarply'tottSMntre^ 14 

tL com P etenc y of th * — 

* ® EaK .° wi tz. Oh, the people who conducted the research — well, 

nothing but praise for the people who conducted the research; 
naonff’o 1 kavG lathing but praise for the general competency of the 
Sit, n A dvi s°ry Committee. I do not mean to impugn their 

rex^rtinallflX 00 “ petenoy ’ b,,t ttny *»**■■» ««*» be 
Senator Pastors. That is true. 

^ owm • And it is the appreciation of the significance of the 
results that I am dealing with, lhe Advisory Committee was charged 
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with evaluating the total pattern of findings) to evaluate that they 
should have had people who had speoifio expertise in the particular 
reseavohmodesthatweremostlikelytobeemployed. 

Senator Pastors. I asked the same question of Dr* Liebert, and I 
ask it of you. I don’t think you were here yesterday, were you ? 

Dr.BsnKowm.No. 

Senator Pastors. I wish you had been, and I wish that somehow, 
if you are interested, you would read the record of the various state- 
ments made by the members of the Advisory Committee. They ap- 
peared to be a little more pojitive than the report appeared. 

Now whether the unanimity of tlu report gave it strength or weak- 
ness I do not know. But I was somewhat impressed with what eaoh 
had to say individually. As a matter of fact, it was pretty much indi- 
cated that at times the discussions among them got pretty heated as 
to what they should finally say. And like you say, maybe it was strength 
and maybe it wasn’t strength. Your position was that it 

Dr. Bbrkowitz. Watered it down. 

Senator Pastors. It watered it down. Well, when you try to be unan- 
imous, of course, you have to comprise a lot of conflicting views. But 
as they talked individually yesterday I was very muon impressed 
and much better satisfied. 

Dr. Bbrkowitz. I think a new consensus seems to be evolving at per- 
haps a stronger leve than had initially existed, under the influence of 
hearings anastatements made by Dr. Liebert and others. 

Senator Pastorb. All right, sir. 

Dr. Berkowitz. Shall I continue ? 

Senator Pastors. Yes. 

Dr. Bbrkowitz. There are differing judgments and even hot argu- 
ments about the kinds of persons Mio are adversely affected by TV 
violence. Despite toe protestations of several Committee members, a 
good many readers— and not only those who read The New York 
Times— believe the report unduly minimized the generality of this 
effeot, that there was an undue minimization. For example, on page 17 
the report states that the causal influence of televised violence ‘‘is very 
likely applicable only to some children who are predisposed in this 
direction. 

The implication seems dear: only a relatively few bad children will 
be stimulated to aggression. Here we can see how helpful it would 
have been to have nad Committee members more familiar with the 
total paokage of researoh in this particular research area. The con- 
sistent results obtained in a great number of experiments carried out by 
many investigators in widely differing settings and with a wide variety 
of subjects, very few of whom were emotionally disturbed, indicate on 
the contrary that observed aggression can evoke aggressive reactions 
from many people. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that while the focus of this par- 
ticular Committee is on the behavior of children and while most of the 
disoussion has been about the behavior of children, I myself have only 
done researoh with adults and we find the same effects: the impact of 
televised violence is bv no means confined solely to young children; 
adults are also affected oehaviorally. 

Senator Pastor®. Depending upon thefir temperaments and the emo- 
tional qualities of the individual. 
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Dr. Berkowitz. J would like to even make a stronger statement, and 
that is that the hyperaggresaive persons are not the only ones who 
can be affected because et any one time an individual may Be in a state 
that permits even him, who is otherwise quite normal, quit unaggies- 
sive. to be susoeptabie to the impact of the violence on the screen. 

All of us are capable of being affected and indeed we find In our 
research that very normal college students, very normal young adults, 
in fact sometimes even older people than that, can be affected if they 
are momentarily so Inclined. That holds for all of us. It is not only 
children j it is adults who can be affected. 

One of the Committee members, the Advisory Committee members, 
put it very well in ; . letter to me. “I personally would not have made 
much of the question of what proportion of the population was affected 
sinoe my personal conviction is that the entire population is affected 
but the effect is manifest in behavior in only a proportion of them. 
For the rest countervailing forces”— in other words, the situation 
operating at the moment, these countervailing forces “keep the effeot 
from surfacing in behavior” for most people. 

I think the consistent research findings support this analysis, and 
I wish the Committee report had made the same point. Bad persons, 
children or adults, are not the only ones influenced to aggression. 

The Advisory Committee was explicitly instructed notto make any 
policy recommendations, and so I would now like to turn from the 
Committee report and face the question of the social implications of 
this research. If I may. I would like to go beyond the scope of this 
Committee hearing and raise some points that have, I think, more 
general implications. 

This past January Anthony Burgess, author of the novel “A Clock- 
work Orange,” enthusiastically defended the movie version of his book, 
saying “no evidence has ever been adduced in a court of law that a 
work of art can stimulate antisocial behavior” (London Evening News. 
January 81, 1972). 

Well, we certainly cannot prove that any one violent act was caused 
exclusively or even mainly by a movie or TV program the individual 
had watched. Human behavior is much too complex and media effects 
are usually too weak for us to be sure how any one person will behave 
after a specific instance of viewing aggression on the screen. But the 
available evidence does permit us to sav that many portrayals of 
aggression on the TV ana movie screen do increase the chances that 
some people in the audience will act aggressively themselves. 

If we play the odds and consider that TV and movie audiences 
number in the tens of millions, we should not dismiss this probability 
of increased aggression out of hand even though the likelihood that 
any one person will be influenced might be very low. 

What we do about this is again a matter of judgment. I have strong 
misgivings about censorship and do not care to impose my taste ana 
vaiu « on other people. What our society has to decide, however, is 
whether the great amount of violence in television and especially in the 
movies poses an important threat to other values that most of us also 
cherish. 

I think it is also clear that the TV and movie industries should not 
justify this excessive violence by blithely saying this is what people 
want. Violence evidently enhances the popularity of movies and TV 
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programs.Bufc it is quite likely that some of the faotoy that make 
watohiAff aggression enjoyable also contribute to the yiolent conse* 
quences. Indeed this is suggested by one of the Advisory Committee’s 
studies; the more the viewers enjoy seeing the violence. on the screen 
the greater is the probability that they will^be stimi 




themselves* & other words, the foot that 
is a cause for concern. 

Popularity is not a sufficient excuse. Civilization has learned over the 
centuries that some kinds of activities, such as cock fighting, should be 
restrained even though they may be quite popular. These activities help 
bring out the worst In people, and so they nave been condemned. 

Bather than impose an official censorship, I myself hope that the 
writers and directors who create movies and TV programs and the 
people who produce them will exert self-restraint, although I am 
somewhat sceptical about whether they will, but I hope they will. 

For theoretical and empirical reasons I cannot go into here, I am 
less concerned about violent films depicting blood and gore and show- 
ing victims suffering than about 1 those movies and programs that 
justify and even glorify aggression, a movie such as “Straw Bogs.” 
These latter films are the ones most likely to lower inhibitions against 
aggression and even stimulate views into violence. How the artist and 
producer portray aggression does matter. 

In the discussion of “A Clockwork Orange” that I mentioned earlier, * 
Anthony Burgess denied that the artist had any social responsibility 
other than to transcribe the real world. 

“Art,” he said, “initiates nothing except itself.” 

Unfortunately the mass media are not that innocent. Artiste can 
influence how other people will respond to the world around them and 
therefore do have a responsibility to other persons as well as to 
themselves. . 

Senator Pastors. Thank you very much, Dr. Berkowitz. 

I am going to ask you a question — I have to rush now to vote. I 
would like to know from you, you were one of those who was vetoed; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Berkowitz. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. I would like to find out from you if you have any 
impression why they did that to you. 

Iwillbeback 

Dr. Berkowitz. Okay. 

(Recess.) 

Senator Pastore. Doctor, have you got the question ? 

Dr. Berkowitz. I even had time to talk to Dr. Rubinstein about it. 

I understand that the networks did not have to give an explanation. 
I assume that it was felt that I had riiy mind already made up, and 
I would therefore be a biased participant. 

Senator Pastore. You mean you nad researched this field before? 

Dr. Berkowitz. I had done research before, and because I had done 
the research before, I guess they felt I would have preconceptions. 

Senator Pastore. I see. Well, Doctor, I want to thank you for 
coming. As I said to Dr. Liebert, your statement speaks for itself, and 
we are very grateful for your presence. 

Dr. Lefkowitz, and will you bring up your associates, as well. 
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STATEMENT 07 MONROE M. LEFKOWITZ, PH. D., HEW YORK STATE 
DEP/'ITMENT 07 MENTAL HYGIENE, ALBANY, N.Y.i ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY LEONARD B. ERON, PH. D, UNIVERSITY 07 ILLINOIS 
AT CHICAGO CIRCLE; LEOPOLD 0. WALLER, PH. D., BEHAVIOR 
RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, OREENBELT, MB.; AND L. ROWELL 
pa YALE UNIVERSITY 



Dr. Lefkowitz. Mr. Chairman, on my left is Dr. Rowell Huesmonn 
of Yale University, and on my right ..s Dr. Leonard Eron of the 
Univeraityof Illinois at Chicago Circle, and on my far right is Dr. 
Leopold Walde of Behavior Consultants in Greenbelt, Md. The 
three were associated, with me on this project. 

Senator Pastors. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Lbfkowxtz. Our presentation to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Commerce will consist of a brief statement of the salient aspects of 
our research: ‘‘Television Violence and Child Aggression i A Follow- 
up Study,” Lefkowitz, Eton, Walder, and Huesmann, 1071. 

Subsequently we will present a critique of the interpretation of our 
findings by the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on 



Television and social .Behavior. 

Finally, we will present to the present committee a recommenda- 
tion concerning the Surgeon General’s report, and some observations 
and suggestions pertaining to violence on television. 

, Now that the Surgeon General’s committee seems to have reversed 
its published position, I am not going to read this entire 18-page state- 
ment. However, I would like to submit the entire statement for the 
record. 



Senator Pastors. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Dr. Lefkowitz. Essentially, with the aid of two charts, I will at- 
tempt to summarize the study. Our findings are based on 427 boys and 
giris over a 10-year span. The first chart shows 

Senator Pastors. Why don’t you do this, Doctor, why don’t you sit 
PP Jbere and hold it in such a position that everyone in the room can see 
it. That is it, fine. 

Dr. Lefkowitz. The first chart shows that there is a highly signifi- 
cant relation between boys’ preference for violent television in the third 
grade, and their aggressiveness 10 years later. 

Furthermore, fine pattern of correlations displayed supports the 
observations that early viewing of TV violence is one of the causes of 
later aggression. 

The second chart shows that the casual effect of TV violence on 
aggression is not a function of the level of aggression at the third 
grade. Whether or not the child was high, medium or low in aggression 
in the third grade, exposure to TV violence increased his aggressive- 
ness by age 19. 

(The charts follow :) 
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TABLE 1.— MEAN AGGRESSION SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF TV VIOLENCE RATINGS OF PR0QRAM8 PREFERRED BY 

BOYS IN 30 GRADE 
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Dr. Lefkowitz. This finding effectively supports the committee’s 
contention that TV violence is only influential on those children who 
are predisposed to be aggressive. 

None of the data presented up to this point suggests that another 
variable, such as IQ, social class, parental punishments or parental 
aggression, might have stimulated both the child’s preference for 
violent television, and h!is aggressiveness. 

However, one can test some of these hypotheses by computing the 
partial correlations between television violence and aggression which 
such variables controlled. 

Senator Pastose. May I ask a question at this point, Doctor? You 
say that you have a span between three years of age, and 18 or 19. 

Dr. Lefkowitz. Between age 8 approximately and age 19. 
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Senator Pastohb. Was this research of yours implemented by pre- 
vious researchi After all, when we are talking about an Id or 19-year 
old, and this whole project is only two or three years old — will you 
explain that to me? Haa you previously done research, or is this cor* 
related with somebody else’s research? 

Dr. Lbfkowitz. No, the three of us here began the project, I should 
say two, the two gentlemen on my right began the projeot in 1956. ■ 
Senator Pastohb. But not connected with this ? 

Dr. Lbfkowxtz. Oh, yes, definitely connected. 

Senator Pastors. No, I mean this Study came into being only after 
I wrote the letter to the Secretary of HEW 
Dr. Lbfkowitz. We originally were funded in 1969 by the National 



Institute- 



Senator Pastors. Oh, by the National Institute of Health, I see. in 
other words, you were engaged in this research right along? 

Dr. Lbfkowitz Yes. This is a follow-up of 10 years oh tjie original 
study. 

Senator Pastors. I see. I wanted that olear on the record so no one ’ 
would have a question about it. This is on experience that you had with 
the individuals that you talk about, the 49? you talk about, all during 
this period of time? 

Dr. Lbfkowitz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastors. These are the same individuals ? 

Dr. Lbfkowxtz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastors. All right, sir. That clears it up for me, and I 
hope so for the record. 

Dr. Lbfkowitz. It was found that neither the child’s agression in 
the third grade, social class, mobility orientation of a parent, IQ, 
parental punishment, parental aspirations for child, nor parental ag- 
gression accounts for the relationship. Nor can the relation be ex- 
plained by the total number of hours of TV watched by the subject in 
either the third or the 13th grades. 

The above results indicate that TV habits established by age 8 to 9 
years influence boys’ aggressive behavior at that time, and at least 
through late adolescence. The more violent $re the pre-grams pre- 
ferred by boys in the third grade, the more aggressive is their behavior 
both at that time and 10 years later. This relation between early TV 
habits and later aggression prevails both for peer-rated aggression 
and self-ratings of aggression. Actually, these early TV habits seem 
to be more influential than current viewing patterns, since a pteffcr- 
ence for violent television in the 13th grade is not related to current 
aggressive behavior. 

Our criticism of the committee’s presentation and interpretation, of 
our data pertains to the tone, style, and substance of the report, that 
is the Surgeon General’s report. 

Our opinion of the report is that it is misleading, watered down, 
and contains inaccuracies. 



Generally, statements about data concerned with the causal effect- 
on aggression of television violence are overqualified, whereas state- 
ments supporting the point of view that television violence and ag- 
gression are related to a third variable an*. presented in a straightfor- 
ward manner, without qualification. 

For example, on page 75 of the report, are the following statements : 
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Under certain drcumstamoes television violence can Instigate an Increase lu 
aggressive acta. The accumulated evidence, however, does not warrant the 
conclusion that televised violence has a uniformly advene effect on the majority 
of children, it cannot even be said that the majority of the children in the various 
studies we have reviewed showed an Increase in aggressive behavior in response 
to the violent fare to which they were exposed. The evidence does indicate 
that televised violence may lead to increased aggressive behavior in certain sub* 
groups of children, who might constitute a small portion of a substantial portion 
of the total population of young television viewers. ... 

In the foregoing quotation, seven qualifying words or phrases were 
used. But on the same page, 75, a statement implicating a third vari- 
able is as follows: 

There is evidence that among young children, ages four to sis, those most 
responsive to television violence are those Who are highly aggressive to start 
with— who are mono to engage in spontaneous aggressive actions against their 
playmates and, in the case of boys who display pleasure in viewing violence 
being inflicted on others. 

They say there is evidence, not there seems to be evidence or there 
may be evidence, that among young children, not among some young 
children, or among specific sexes, and that is what I meant about the 
over and under qualification. 

Another example of over qualification is given on page 94 of the 
report: 

Hie Correlation coefficient between the index based oh mother's report of pro- 
gram preference when the child was about eight years old add the peer rating 
of past aggressive behavior when the boy was about 18 years old depends almost 
entirely on a small number of boys at the extreme high end of the preference 
scale who scored extremely high on the peer-rated measure of aggressive be- 
havior, a measure with virtually no upper limit. Without uuestlon, these boys 
would justify individual case study, but there appears to be hardly any rela- 
tionship elsewhere In the range. 

This statement of out* findings isso overqualified that its meaning 
becomes vague if not lost. Moreover^ it is incorrect. 

There is a very definite upper limit to the measure of aggression, 
namely, one. The committee fails to cite in their report the analysis of 
variance of these data, see table 1, which shows that mean scores of 
aggressive behavior at age 19 increase significantly from low through 
medium to high as preference for violent television increases along 
the same dimension. • • * 

The committee claims that the relationship between television Vio- 
lence and later aggressive behavior “depends almost entirety on a 
small number of boys.” The question is hOw small is small ? 

In this case, approximately 24 percent of the sample is affected by 
watching television. Considering the phenomenon under Study and 
placed within the context of social responsibility, what does small 
mean when approximately onooiit of every four boys in influenced to 
behave aggressively by early viewing of violent television. 

If cigarette smoking were to cause lung cancer in 20 to 25 percent 
of the population, would that number be termed small ? 

Recently I received a communicatioh from Dr. de Sola Pool con- 
cerning the analyses of our data. Siflce that letter was received by 
Senator PaStore 

Senator Pastors. We have inserted it in the record. 

Dr. Lefkowitz. Right. I would like to make a brief response to it 
at this time. 

Senator Pastore. All right, sir. 
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Dr. Lefkowitz. I intend to make a longer response to Dr. de Sola 
Pool upon my return. 8 We have had a chance to do some more data 
analysis— essentially Dr. Pool makes three points. He says our main 
argument about the analysis of variance I just cited is unsupported 
because we have included 22 cases in the middle group, and that this 
spuriously raises the mean of the middle group, and in effect creates 
a pattern where that pattern does not exist. 

And that furthermore he claims that the relationship then holds for 
only, as he says, a few number of boys at the extreme end of the ag- 
gression scale. Now since I received his letter, wo did another analysis 
of the data going along with him, removing those 22 cases from the 
laddie and putting them at the high end where he suggested. Even 
“ Dr * Pool were correct, that still gives 20 percent of the sample, 
that still makes 20 percent of the sample aggressive as a result of 
watching violent television. 

So that, in my estimation, is hardly a few at the extreme end of 
the scale. 

Looking at that table, you can see that irrespective of the level of 
aggression in the third grade, when television viewing is high, the 
aggression scores at age 19 remain high. 

Furthermore, there is a very definite overall pattern to these mean 
scores, with a highly significant statistical test, indicating that a pat- 
tern of this kind could result by chance only five times out of 1,000. 
So that on the three points that Dr. de Sola Pool made in his letter, 
i Respectfully submit that they, in my opinion, do not substantiate 
his argument. 

Senator Pasture. The remarkable thing about that, Doctor, is this : 
That the Surgeon General made a very strong assertion which im- 
pressed me very much, and I would like to read it to you, because I 
don’t think you were here at that time. 

Dr. Lefkowitz? Yesterday? No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. “While the committee report is carefully phrased 
and qualified in language acceptable to social scientists, it Is clear to 
me that the causal relationsnip between televised violence and anti- 
social behavior is sufficient to warrant appropriate and immediate re- 
medial action. The data on social phenomena, such as television and 
violence and/ or aggressive behavior, will never be dear enough for 
all social scientists to agree on the formulation of a succinct state- 
ment of causality. But there comes a time when the data are sufficient 
to justify action. That time has come.” 

Now I asked Dr. Pool categorically if he agreed with the Surgeon 
General, and he said yes. I quite agree with you that the report itself 
is couched in language that is rather cautious. Frankly I am only a 
layman, 1 thought at some times it was self -contradictory ; that was 
the first impression I got. 

But when I listened to these people, you see, yesterday, and heard 
from each of the members of the Advisory Committee — as a matter 
of fact, Dr. Klapper, a scientist who is employed by CBS, and Dr. 
Coffin from NBC were on this panel when I asked them categorically 
if they thought something should be done, they said yes. 



n The longer response referrde to appearB at pp. 93-94, as part of the exchange of corre- 
spondence between Dr. Pool and Dr. Lefkowitz. 
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Now as you read the report, I can almost understand why from 
some news media, one got one impression, the other got another. As 
a matter of fact, the first call I got from a reporter* the question he 
threw at me, he says, “.Do you consider this a whitewash?’* Well, you 
can imagine how that disturbed me after wo spent more than $1 mil- 
lion to do it, you see. 

And then I went back to the report. I hadn’t read it completely at 
the time, and I was able to say I had to study it- first before I could 
answer that question. But when the committee came here yesterday, 
1 repeat again, they seam to have clarified the air Home what. And 
whether or not they would go as far as you have gone, I don’t know. 
I am not in a position to know that. 

But the reason 1 am saying this to you is because you brought up 
the name of Dr. Pool, and he is one of those 1 asked yesterday He 
admitted there was a causal relationship ; he admitted tilurt it. is some- 
thing that needs attending to; and that it ought to bo done as soon 
as we possibly can do it. 

So, frankly, the point I am making here is that as I listened to 
those who felt the report didn’t go far enough — I am speaking now 
of the scientists who were involved and those who felt what the re- 
port did sa.y was the best wav a consensus could be reached. I find 
the spaco .between them is not really a chasm. They seem to be getting 
closer and closer together. 

I thought I should make that observation to you. 

Dr. Lkkkowitz, Yes, sir. 1 am in the unfortunate position of having 
the gap closed in on me, so to speak, while I was away. From the 
time I wrote until yesterday, it- was the general opinion, particularly 
if one looked at the news media, that there was ft lot- of hedging on the 
report and it was hardly as unanimous as now seems to lie the case. 

So, in effect, this has happened overnight to me. 

Senator Pa stork. Well, I think I can say this categorically. I have 
been listening to this testimony- -of course, I am confined to the sci- 
entists who come before us. 

But if I wen*, to state an opinion from the testimony that- 1 have 
heard so far from the scientists who have actually either worked on 
the actual research or written the advisory committee’s report — 
I must say that 1 am convinced that there is a connection between the 
violence that is shown on television and aggressive behavior, espe- 
cially in young children. 

I think that that has been more or lass the consensus. I don’t know 
of any scientists who came before this Committee and disavowed 
that. 

The question, as I look at it now, is where do you go from here. If 
you say this is not the case, then prove it is not the case. 

You may proceed. 

Dr. Lefkowitz. Thank you. 

The omission of the analysis of variance just mentioned is related 
to the larger issue of the inclusion and exclusion of data from our 
study on a seemingly arbitrary basis. 

From the time we submitted our report in March of 1971, to about 
December of 1971, a period of approximately nine months, the com- 
mittee asked many questions about the data. Thcso questions were 
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during telephone conversations and in writing. Whenever pos* 
biL-*v, w*. answered the questions either from our knowledge of the 
reF^rch findings or by performing mom statistical analyses. 

, At on* point, the committee even raised questions about the qualifica- 
tions of our statistical consultant. Since we tried as best we could to 
mpond to all questions raised by the committee, certain statements in 
tb i report can only be viewed os pejorative and as an attempt to 
dijrojmta the findings. 

For example, on page 80 of the report, the committee states, “The 
fathom’ reports were apparently not used, but reaso a for this is not 
stated;' there are indeed very good reasons, but the committee never 
asked. 

Another example of such innuendo is presented on page 88 of the 
report as follows: “Lefkowitz, et al., ro)M>rt, with' -at citing supporting 
data . . The committee could have had smh s* sporting dftwi had 
they only requested it. 

With only 11 months to complete this study, including the report 
to the committee, we could hardly have included the voluminous body 
of data and the tables of thousands of correlation coefficients wo had 
generated. 

At one point, towards the end of requests made for mors data by the 
committee, we were asked for the cross-lagged correlations between 
TV violenco and aggression foi hjeots in the eighth grade. Although 
these data are of questionable v . ,.iity and reliability, we complied with 
this request. In a letter dated November 2, 1071, to I)r. Georgo A. 
Comstock, in which I desoribo the data being forwarded, I say : 

Because of the absence of support during the eighth grade phase of this study, 
data collection methods were used which were not In direct, control of the 
investigators; moreover, the sampling was spotty and unsystematic. Conse- 
quently, the eight ! data are of dubious quality and proper caution should 

be used in their uUorprelatlon. I am not sure how the committee plans to ufo 
tliesi' data, but l hope some of their questions are answered. If I can be of 
further help, please lot me know. 

The committee then reports the eighth grade data and uses them in 
an attempt to show inconsistencies in our measures. Nowhere in the 
repo Tt, is it. stated tluvt these data are of highly dubious quality, or 
that they should bo interpreted with caution. 

Moreover, the c ommittee gave us no opportunity to answer any of 
tho questions they raise in the presentation of these eighth made data 
on pages 93-95 oi their report. 

Another example of important data being omitted or ignored relates 
to the committee’s observations on predisposition to aggression. The 
committee states “that any such causal relation operates only on some 
children, who are predisposed to be aggressive. ...” 

With respect to our data, the only information the committee could 
have had— us- concerns predisposition to aggression — was just in the 
opposite direction. Specifically we showed that childhood aggressive- 
ness was unrelated to preference for violent television 10 yoare later. 
It our subjects were predisposed to be aggressive, one would expect a 
significant positive relationship to have occurred lietwoen these two 
variables. 

Furthermore, when aggressiveness is statistically controlled for 
tlie tim’d grade subjects by partial correlation technique, the relation- 
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ship between preference for television violence at age eight and aggres- 
sive behavior at age J9 still remains significant. These data, which 
argue against predisposition to aggression for the subjects in our study, 
aro ignored by the committee. 

It w small wonder, therefore, that even educated laymen such as 
newspaper reporters would misinterpret the Surgeon General’s report, 
or excerpts from that report, as was done in a mint page headline or 
the New York Timed on January 11, 1072. This headline stated “TV 
Violence Held Unharmful to Youth.’ 

The same article published in the Berkshire Eagle , Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, January 11, 1072, was headlined “It’s Safe to Let Kiddies 
Watch TV Mayhem Study Finds.” 

Taken by itself, any one of these criticisms of the committee’s re- 
port, could bo termed picayune, out of context, or nit-picking. When 
taken as a whole, however, it is our unmistakable impression that the 
report systematically includes and excludes certain kinds of data. It 
ignores other data completely and dilutes and over qualifies certain 
research results. 

Moreover, the report contains inaccuracies. Whether or not these 
actions can be attributed to inadvertent bias, deliberate bias or for 
that, matter, bias at all, is really immaterial. 

Tlie salient (portion is really the effect of the roi>ort on the behavior 
of parents and children as concerns the watching of violence on tele- 
vision. A repot l which laid treated th» data straightforwardly may 
have laid a restraining inffuonce on the television diet, permitted to 
children by their parents. 

When parents are led to believe that, only children already predis- 
posed towards aggression will be adversely affected by TV violence, 
the restraints on a violent, television diet have, in effect, been lifted. 
Ilow many parents are ready to believe that their children are pre- 
disposed towards aggression ? 

For the reasons we have stated, we do not. believe that, the commit- 
tee’s report accurately represents the research findings. Therefore, we 
would suggest that the body of data generated by the principal 
investigators be re-evaluated. Such a re-evaluation should bo done l>y 
a group whoso credentials are unimpeachable. The group we suggest 
is the National Academy of Science. 

A communication 1 received recently from the Institute for Com- 
munication Research, Stanford University, illustrates the pressures 
exerted by certain committee members in shaping the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report which makes it imperative that u disinterested body 
review all of the research data. 

I would like to quote a. couple of paragraphs from this first draft 
of a report, by Matilda 11. Paisley, Institute for Communication Re- 
search, Stanford University, March, 1972. 

The adolescent. Aggressiveness and Television Subcommittee, chaired by Ira 
(Main, wrote Chapter 7. Others on t le group were Ithlel de Sola l’ool, Joseph 
KlapjH'r, Andrew S. Watson, Thomas K. Collin. The ft rat draft was written by 
George Comstock. At the first. meeting of this group, only Klapjw and Cisin were 
present to meet with Comstock. Pool and Watson were unable to attend. Klapper 
objected to almost everything in the H2-page draft. He objected to the style, the 
form, and the Interpretation of findings. He brought in pages of specific objec- 
tions. (Main ,suptR>rted Klnpiter. Comstoek agreed to rewrite the draff - , lie agatn 
followed the outline of Chaffee's impel*. but added more documentation, Tills 
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vewrSL fiS***^ unhappy with the draft and 

halt He took the third variable i«au# and 
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%,f vT"||^s ss %£ss :£??£%£& h ** d * 

‘•Klfti)wp , dt*ii^l»^f».^ atM *irtfti»t wan asked why i»wi>le were ealttiiR till* tJie 
tviftpiier draft of tho Hurgiyiu Oeneml'a report, she mdinl »\Vnii i n M a IMI t m 

>.._ tV.ni. 1 4u , J?* also May that certain people were wore Interested in 

vwiflfHUw ,a thd f W0 L thnjl "‘Voi* rtse’s." Thte was 

Senator Partorr. Tell me again, who mid that? 

. r l \ r^KowiTR. This is in n report from Matilda B, Paisley. Inst-i- 
uto for Communication Research, Stanford TTniv'crsity. And she lind 
S25JP co'nnmniwtron— those state, no, its are f,K)t J ,otca ZdX^ 
mented as personal communications. 

Senator Pastorr. Dr. Rubenstein, are you in tho room ? 

Dr, Ruhr nrthin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Partorr, What, do you have to say about- this? 

Dr, lumuNBTRiN. May I come up, sir? 

Sonator Partorr. Yes. 

witzwT XTS ,rf“io 1 So ""i 0 *'- l, y. sn .vinK that Dr. Ia,fko- 

is mw-Sov <>f l >oi,iis ti'Ot Hr. Wkmvifci is making 

Wife > us 'TTly'If 8 80 ° 1 ' «■ piece of tho entire 

1 / l «wwp projects wo had. Without going into all of the technical 

1 0 111 s ? lt ' 1S 3 tj* (>n0 study, in a longitudinal sense for the very reasons 
ymi raised initially, it is a 10-year study, that pennits us KdS 
ti^ical inference to establish some relationship to a causality, hfostof 

n,. t Pi , ^ a ,0 r 118 10 niako «rt«in kinds of inferences. 

.. S ’ 1 ■ TAsfkowitjs s study, because of t.lio availability of 10 years’ worth 

In <llktl , 1 1 *'™« s o the statistical pmeudura tliut he used, indeed 
tSiS'S “«*• *•» s>-aill<Kl cansiil inference! 



^ ..... v,ru„.»uuA) iiui-ku Miu »o*cui iiKi caUtSa'l infomnco 

. ■ ^ nil ght, say as an aside, to the l Hist of my knowledge this is the first 
time that the phrase ‘‘a causal relationship” has ever lk>cn used in tlie 

S'"? U,ni.^ di^X^t 
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accunmnumn or snmies of tins kind. The comniititw did spend a ureat 
leal of time going over Dr. Lofkowita’s work, in fact to Xwlmt S 
| n J” u n , a ? ft wws-lng correlation, which was invented or produced by 
anc \ w * t<K>,c f ke lilieity of going to the man who ori/ 
urn tint that, part-icubu' pixicedureto ask him whether his prtK-edure had 
been correctly used in this particular study. 1 W 

l here were some qualifications, but by and largo they were suilieient 

!' ° W to cU T lfle tho dal 11 'wro in flirt the kind on which 

!k V ° Ud j inil ' V sav fkere was a causal illation ship, even though 

ev hedged it the way they did. It is lnvause of that that l am a&d 

st iidy fflWlt dw ° t,nu> a,ul «W«dion was paid to I)r. Lefkowitz 
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The committee in this case, as in every other, was extremely careful 
to make sure that they could agree on a conclusion. And that is 
why the wording 1 b ns cautious ns it was; that is why there is some 
unfortunate misunderstanding of the conclusions. 

Senator Pasture, You do get the impression from what Dr, Lefko- 
witz just said that somehow, or at least this one meeting ho mentioned, 
was dominated by a scientist who was appointed by one of the 
networks? 

Dr. Ruhrnstrw. I think at. various occasions during the individual 
meetings of the committee members, one or another committee mem- 
ber dominated a meeting. I can tell yon that Dr. Pinderhughes. at one 
or another time, dominated a meeting. On other occasions, Dr. Alberta 
Siegel was involved. 

It is true thait Dr. Klapper happens to be one of the people who 
probably 1ms the most, encyclopedic knowledge in this particular field, 
l ie, os I tried to say yesterday, made a very significant contribution to 
this report, ns did all other 11 mombers of the committee. 

At. the time that this particular discussion occurred, it is true he 
raised a number of questions. Dr. Klapper is an extremely conscien- 
tious and scrupulous scientist.. I think when you heard him say yester- 
day that he does feel now that, the evidence is sufficient to warrant 
some action, I really feel that we then, as Mr. Rolnirt Louis Sheehan 
said in an article in the Saturday Review, crossed the Rubicon. And I 
think it is terribly important that we had that kind of participation 
on the committee. 

I think the television industry now realizes that thore wore people 
with scientific background on the committee who had an opportunity 
to participate from the very beginning in this entire endeavor, and I 
think it is extremely fortunate that we had these individuals bn the 
committee. 

Senator Pastoro. You make a good point. That is the first time the 
word causality was used, or causal effect was used. But then, of course, 
ho scorns to indicate — and this is the impression I get — that onco you 
adopted his words about causal connection, you tended to play it down 
and you got into predisposition and that sort, of thing. 

Dr. Ruhexhtein. I don’t think this is the timo or place to go into 
all of the U clinical details of how scientists examine data. I can tell 
you my own personal viewpoints and I suspect no ono in this room has 
been closer to this study than I have from the very inception. I can 
tell you my own personal belief is this report is a cautious statement. 
You havo already said that, as other people have. I honestly believe 
if another group of scientists, with as clear a diversity of background 
and experience as this group had, looked at all of these data, thoy 
would come out with a conclusion not significantly different from this 
particular group. 

1 honestly think you made the point earlier that in fact, we now are 
at a point whero everyone has agreed that, the time for action has 
come. It is unfortunate that, there have been some discussions about 
what I really think should have been privileged information and com- 
mittee action. It. is a time at, which the committee does wrestle with 
some difficult problems. It would be very unfortunate if the committee, 
boforo the fact, knew there might well be divulged in some unusual 
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?«£i l T n u 0l ^ u ?i a ^T R ^’ ^individual discussions at individual meet- 
i*£TJL*u ^ 16 v® that this particular document) which is a draft 

M^ith me- u nfortunatel y wft8 n 0 ^ shared with either the oommittee oi 

Senator Pastore. And you have a tremendous amount of respeot 
and admiration for the research work done by Dr. Lefkowitz ? P 

on *»n V^V ,B> « 8 T< m N ’ ,7®} 5j r * * would like to add that I have the 

samo feeling witli all of the research. There was an effort which I be- 
lieve all of the researchers will agree was maintained to provide them 
complete scientific independence on the work they did. I don’t think 
there is any researcher in any part of the program that would indi- 
cate that they were interfered with at any time in the production of 
their research. Their research was published exactly as they had writ- 
ten it, with the exception of some editorial changes and Dr. Lefkowitz 
knows he and I discussed those. 

Senator Pastore. And you are convinced, like the Surgeon General, 
that wo have enough data now to take action ? 

Dr. Rubenstein. I am, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Without a re-review. It will only substantiate the 
facts we already know. Irrespective of how one or another individual 
iee s, the fact still remains that you are convinced, ns the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is convinced, that there is a casual relationship between violence 
on television and social behavior on the part of children ? 

Dr. Rubenstein. I am, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I think we ought to take it from there. Don’t you 
agree, Dr. Lefkowitz ? 

Dr. Lefkowitz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Now you raised the point here that the National 
Academy of Science should study it. From what has been adduced at 
th . ls ro° otin £> 1 .l lls t wondered if wo should get into another review or 
whether we ought to accept what has been said here, which is substan- 
tial enough, and use that as a predicate to get some action. You have 
to d us enough; Dr. Berkowitz has told us enough; Dr. Liebert has 
told us enough; Dr. Rubenstein has told us enough; the Surgeon Gen- 
eral has told us enough. 

How many people have to tell us ? They have all said the same thing, 
it is not a matter of proving anything any more; it is a matter of once 
it is proved, what do you do about it? Wouldn’t you agree with that? 

Dr. Lefkowitz. I 



Senator Pastore. It may please you to have somebody else say more 
than this Advisory Committee said, “Well, I think that guy Lefkowitz 
is a swell guy.” 

.... . | - , it was encumbent upon me as a research sci- 

entist, sir, to make this recommendation to you and to your committee. 

senator Pastore. That is right. I am very happy that you did. As 
a matter of fact, you are a very welcome witness. I will hear from 
your associates, too, if they have anything else to say. But that is the 
reason I called Dr. Rubenstein. Having the respect for him I do, and 
knowing how much lie has been involved in this and his dedication and 
devotion to this particular project. If there is one man who has stood 
out in this, together with the Surgeon General, it is Dr. Eli Ruben- 
stein, no question about that. 
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Dr. Lefkowitz, And I certainly would like to reinforce the state- 
ment about the complete freedom the investigators were permitted. It 
was really a wonderful atmosphere to work in. 

But I nave one footnote to all of this and that is I was trained to 
believe in my education that people who have vested interests in any- 
thing should not be in a position to evaluate the outcome of researoh 
which bears on a question. 

Senator Pastore. You couldn’t be more right. As a matter of fact, I 
said that yesterday. It is most unfortunate that they did that. But 
they followed the policy that they did in cigarette smoking, they 
thought it would bo helpful. I think they all recognize now that they 
made a mistake. I don't think it served the purpose, even, of the 
networks. 

But I was refreshed yesterday when I asked the two members of the 
Advisory Committee who are employed by the networks, and they both 
agreed with the Surgeon General and made a strong statement. So it 
comes right out of the horse’s mouth. 

All right, Doctor. Thank you, Dr. Rubsenstein. 

Dr. Lefkowitz. Television violence is only one of a large number of 
substances in our society which has noxious effects. Methods, with 
varying degrees of success, have been developed to control substances 
which have proven harmful. Generally, in our pluralistic society, cen- 
sorehip is becoming less and less respectable as a form of control. 

In this particular case wo are in unanimous agreement that Govern- 
ment censorship is undesirable. The television industry must police 
itself but will do so, we feel, only when the public exerts sufficient pres- 
sure. Rigorous consumer action would probably have a maximum ef- 
fect. If parents do not permit their children to watch the objectionable 
programs which portray unnecessary violence and refuse to buy prod- 
ucts advertised by such programs, the networks will quickly receive 
this message and develop programs which are more acceptable. But 
no consumer action will occur, we fear, as long as the public continues 
to be misinformed by misleading Government reports. 

Other approaches which might effect a change in a child’s television 
diet should be considered. One would be the presentation of spot an- 
nouncements on television about the deleterious effects of violence view- 
ing on a child’s development. Another would be a systematic effort — 
probably by the TT.S. Public Health Service — to educate parents about 
the deleterious effects on children of television violence. 

All portrayal of violence should not be eliminated, since violence is 
indeed part of life. However, the violence portrayed on the television 
screen both during prime time and children’s hours is usually far 
removed from what happens in real life. 

TV violence is much more sanitary and clean cut. Both heroes and 
villians acquire material possessions," vent their frustrations, and mete 
out punishment by use of violence. But the real life consequences of 
violence are never portrayed : the guts and gore, the mangled bodies 
and dismembered limbs, and the long-term misery and suffering per- 
petrated on the victim of violence and his family. 

Children, thus, eventually become satiated without becoming aware 
of the real and persistent consequences of violence. Their threshold for 
violent acts is raised and their sensitivity to cues of violence is dimin- 
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ished. That children retain their sensitivity to violence is essential. 
Lew saturation and more measured doses of exposure both to TV 
violence and its real life consequences should work: to maintain a sen- 
sitivity to cues of violence and ! : 1 loir repelling impl ications. 

Further recommendations are to provide violence ratings of all TV 
programs and require that broad Tv offerings, violent and nonviolet, 
be made available without regard to the profit earned by the TV 
station. Parents would be provided with methods for determining their 
child’s aggressions level. These persons should be helped to under- 
stand, or assess, the supports^ i.e., payoffs, for aggression in the child’s 
natural environment. Behavior management should be treated as im- 
portant as academic subject at all levels of compulsory school as are 
the required subjects. 

The foregoing recommendations are immediately relevant to the 
child, his parent, and to television programing. Yet, there are broader 
actions that could and should be taken. It is clear that the TV 
industry has great power, both financial and educational. It seems that 
the interests of the citizenry are poorly protected by the regulatory 
agencies such as the Federal Communications Commission. The com- 
position and/or the functions of the FCC should be modified to renrc- 
sent better the citizenry whose airways the TV stations borrov’ 

Another set of actions deals with seeking additional information. 
We need to have an annual social report which might answer the ques- 
tion, “Are we becoming a more violent society?” This annual report 
could explore how our society, or segments of it, responds to violence 
on the national and local level as well as on the international level. 
What are societies’ values with respect to nonviolent solutions; Do *ve 
offer the potentially violent person a reward for nonviolence ji* for 
prosocial behavior? 

The foregoing recommendations are both general and specific. We 
are aware that certain of these proposals, at this point in time may be 
idealistic. But if concerned citizens are serious in their attempt to stem 
the tide of violence which pervades our society nothing less than such 
a program and very likely much more are necessary. Inaccurate and 
misleading Government documents such as the Surgeon General’s 
report, serve only to misinform the public and circumvent needed 
action. 

Senatore Pastore. Thank you very much, Dr. Lefkowitz. Do your 
associates care to say anything? 

Dr. Eron. Dr. Leonard Eron, University of Illinois. I would like to 
just emphasize that there is a difference between what has gone on here 
during these hearings and what appears in the Surgeon General’s 
report. And I would like to emphasize some of the inaccuracies in that 
report. 

There are a number of references to third variables, that is other con- 
ditions that would explain this what is implied artificial relationship 
between television viewing and later aggression. In my reading of 
whatever of the other reports that I have been able to since they have 
come out, and in my thorough knowledge of our own study, there is 
no other third variable that can account for these findings. And this 
includes such obvious things as the social class of the child’s parents, 
the father’s education, his occupation, how aggressive the father him- 
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self is, the kinds of things that go on in the home, the emotional climate 
of the home, if you will, how aggressive the child himself is in the 
third grade. 

None of these factors alter the relationship between television view- 
ing at age eight and aggressive behavior at age nineteen. I just wanted 
to emphasize that point. 

Senator Pabtore. Thank you for that statement, sir. 

Yes, Doctor? 

Dr. Walder. I am Dr. Leopold Walder of Greenbelt, Md., behavior 
service consultants. 

You asked Dr. Lefkowitz at the beginning when he talked about his 
10-year program of research, where aid it come from ? Dr. Eron is too 
modest to say that he initiated this research as the principal investi- 
gator these many years ago. 

I think that one of the reasons why we were able to contribute the 
kinds of data that we did contribute is because wo were able to get 
at least initial funding for a multivariable longitudinal study of child 
development. 

Now, these kinds of studies are very rarely funded by NIMH or by 
the government in general, because the payoff is slow m coming. The 
administration that says wo let out a grant today cannot show the 
results until perhaps many years later. And so for political reasons, 
for a lot of reasons, those* are not often funded studies and we our- 
selves had difficulty in continuing the funding and one of the reasons 
why our eighth grade data are insufficient is because we did it on 
our own and these are rather expensive studies. 

Senator Pastore. This committee’s jurisdiction, of course, is con- 
fined strictly to television. Whether or not there are other contributing 
factors, that is not the question before us. The question before us is 
in spite of all of these factors, what does television do? And that is 
the question I am interested in. 

And the idea that we can’t take care of everything in one bite doesn’t 
necessarily mean that we can’t make a start. The point is that televi- 
sion is used in almost every home in America, and that the average 
child spends more time before TV than in the schoolroom. Since it is 
such an integral part of our living, if it has a harmful effect that can be 
cured, I say we ail have a responsibility to do something about it. And 
that is how simple this all is. 

Now wp can use a lot of high-sounding words; we can use a lot of 
classy words, use a lot cautious words. But when you get right down 
to it, the meat of the nut is, does violence on television, especially if it 
is excessive, or violence for the sake of violence, does that have an 
adverse effect on the social behavior of young people and maybe adults 
as well? And if it does, and I think it has been more than proven 
here, if it does, then the next question is, what do we do about it? 

First of all, there is a question of self-restraint. There are limitations 
on how far the Government may go. The Federal Communications 
Commission is restrained by the Communications Act of 1934, it can- 
not censor programing. It says so in the law. And even if the Com- 
munications Act did not prohibit the Commission, there is the First 
Amendment of the Constitution, and we would be inhibited by that. 

When you come down to it, these are people who are licensed by the 
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a recommendation concerning the Surgeon General’s Report end some observa- 
tions and suggestions pertaining to violence on television^ 

Longitudinal data were collected on 437 teenagers of an original group of 
875 children who were participating in a study of third grade children in 1060 
(Eron, 1063; Eron, Walder and Lefkowlts, 1071). The original 875 constituted 
the entire third grade population of a semirural county in New York's Hudson 
River Valley, while the 427 subjects were those who could be located and inter- 
viewed ten years later. 

The information collected about these subjects in both time periods falls into 
two classes: (a) measures of aggression, and (b) potential predictors of ag- 
gression. During the third grade interviews four different data sources had 
been used : the subject, his peers, his mother, and his father. Ten years later, 
the data sources were the subject nnd his peers. For convenience this lator time 
period will be designated as the 13th grade. 

In the third grade, peer-rated aggression scores were obtained by asking ^ach 
child to nominate any of his classmates on ten "guess who" items describing 
aggressive behavior ; e.g., "Who pushes and shoves other children ?” "Who takes 
other children’s things without asking?" "Who starts a tight over nothing?’’ 
These aggression items were interspersed among a series of other peer nomi- 
nation questions. The validity and reliability of the aggression measure have 
been discussed elsewhere (Walder, Abelson, Eron, Banta and Laulicht, 1961; 
Eron et al., 1071). 

The peer rating instrument was revised slightly for the 13th grade study. 
Since the subjects were no longer in school, the procedure was administered 
individually in a face-to-face interview. The number of iwssible peers any subject 
could nominate was widened beyond his own third grade classroom to include 
his classmates through high school. Thus each subject was rated by a larger 
set of raters In the 13th grade which included many of the raters from the third 
grade. 

In the third grade the Children's preferences for violent television were ob- 
tained by asking each mother for her child's three favorite TV programs. Ail 
programs mentioned were then categorized as violent or nonviolent by two 
Independent raters with 94% agreement In their ratings. Each subject received 
a score according to the number of violent TV programs he was reported by his 
mother as favoring. 

In the ten year follow-up study, each subject himself was asked for his four 
current favorite TV programs. All programs were then categorized for presence 
or absence of violence by two Independent raters who agreed on 81% of 125 
programs mentioned by the subjects. The score for each subject was the sum 
of the violence ratings of the four programs mentioned. 

The judgments of our raters were in close agreement with the results ob- 
tained by Greenberg and Gordon (1970), who did an extensive rating study in 
which they used as raters both established TV critics (approximately 46) 
and 300 subjects randomly selected from the Detroit telephone book. Of the 
20 programs which Greenberg and Gordon indicated had the highest violence 
ratings, 19 were selected as violent by our raters. For the 427 cases in the ten 
year follow-up study, there was a correlation of .94 between the Greensberg- 
Gordon average ratings and our ratings. 

The 427 subjects studied In both the third and 13th grades consisted of 211 
males and 216 females whose modal age at the time of the 13th grade interview 
was 19 years. The sample was at the higher end of the average range in intelli- 
gence with a mean IQ of 109 and was somewhat middle class in social status. 
Preliminary analysis indicated that the measures of aggression distinguished 
the males from the females. Because of these findings the data for males and 
females were analyzed separately. 

From Figure 1 one can see that there is a highly significant relation between 
boys’ preferences for violent television programs in the third grade (TVVL3) and 
their peer-rated aggression in the 13th grade (AGG13). Similarly, there is a 
significant contemporaneous relation between the boys’ TV preferences in the 
third grade and peer-rated aggression in the third grade (AGG3). While the 
correlation between third grade preferen 'es nnd 13tli grade peer-rated aggression 
“explains” only ten percent of the variance in aggression, ten percent is impres- 
sive when one considers the large number of variables affecting aggression and 
the ten year lag between measurement times. The extremely low likelihood of 
achieving such a correlation by chance is a good indicator of the strength of the 
relation between preference for violent TV at age eight years and peer-rated ag- 
gression at age 19. 
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Our criticism of the Committee’s presentation and interpretation of our data 
pertains to the tone, style, and substance of the report (1072). Our opinion of 
the report Is that It Is misleading watered down and contains Inaccuracies. 
Generally, statements about data concerned with the causal effect on aggression 
of television violence are over qualified whereas statements supporting the point 
of view that television violence and aggression are related to a third variable 
are presented in a straightforward manner without qualification. 

For example, on page 75 oT the report are the following statements: 

. . under oertain circumstance* television violence can instigate an increase 
In aggressive acts. The accumulated evidence, however, does not warrant the 
conclusion that televised violence has a uniformly adverse effect on the majority 
of children. It cannot even be said that the majority of the children in the various 
studies we have reviewed showed an increase in aggressive behavior in response 
to the violent fare to which they were exposed. The evidence does indicate that 
televised violence may lead to increased aggressive behavior in oertain subgroups 
of children, who might constitute a small portion or a substantial portion of the 
total population of young television viewers." (Italics mine). 

In the foregoing quotation, seven qualifying words or phrases were used. But 
on the same page (75) a statement implicating a third variable is as follows : 

"There is evidence that among young children (ages four to six) those most 
responsive to television violence are those who are highly aggressive to start 
with — who are prone to engage in spontaneous aggressive actions against their 
playmates and, in the case of boys who display pleasure in viewing violence 
being inflicted on others." 

Not a qualifier in this statement. Another example of over qualification is 
given on page 94 of the report : 

"The correlation coefficient between the index based on mother's report of 
program preference when the child was about 8 years old and the peer rating 
of past aggressive behavior when the boy was about 18 years old depends 
almost entirely on a small number of boys at the extreme high end of the prefer- 
ence scale who scored extremely high on the peer rated measure of aggressive 
behavior (a measure with virtually no upper limit). Without question, these 
boys would justify individual case study, but there appears to be hardly any 
relationship elsewhere in the range." (Italics mine). 

This statement of our findings is so over qualified that its meaning becomes 
vague if not lost Moreover, it is incorrect ! There is a very definite upper limit 
to the measure of aggression, namely, one. The Committee fails to cite in their 
report the analysis of variance of these data (see Table 1) which shows that 
mean scores of aggressive behavior at age 19 increase significantly from low 
through medium to high ns preference for violent television increases along 
the same dimension. The Committee claims that the relationship between tele- 
vision violence and later aggressive behavior "depends almost entirely on a 
small number of boys." 

The question is how small is small? In this case approximately 24 percent 
of the sample is affected by watching television. Considering the phenomenon 
under study and placed within the context of social responsibility what does 
small mean when approximately 1 out of every 4 boys is influenced to behave 
aggressively by early viewing of violent, television. If cigarette smoking were 
to cause lung cancer in 20 to 25 percent of the population would that number 
be termed small? 

The omission of the anlysis of variance just mentioned is related to the larger 
issue of the inclusion and exclusion of data from our study on a seemingly 
arbitrary basis. From the time we submitted our report in March of 1971 to 
about December of 1971, a period of approximately 9 months, the Committee 
asked many questions about the data. These questions were raised during 
telephone conversations and in writing. Whenever possible we answered the 
questions either from our knowledge of the research findings or by performing 
more statistical analyses. At one point the Committee even raised questions 
about the qualifications of our statistical consultant. Since we tried as best we 
could to respond to all questions raised by the Committee, certain statements in 
the report can only be viewed ns pejorative and as an attempt to derogate the 
findings. 

For example on page 80 of the report the Committe states “the father’s reports 
were apparently not used but reason for this is not stated" there are indeed very- 
good reasons but the Committee never asked. Another example of such innuendo 
is presented on page 83 of the report as follows : “Lefkowitz et al. report, with- 
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ii«? n i g .*! u P p 2 P. ng da f a Committee could have had such «up- 

rt»lrtl n ^« dt i l . t ^ii ,nd t u iey onl ? f eq ?. e8t !? lt: ‘ With only 11 montha to complete this 
•tudy including the report to the Committee, we could hardly have included 
the voluminous body of data and the tables of thousands of correlation coeffl* 
dents we had generated. 

At, one point towards the end of requests nrnde for more data by the Com* 
nut, tee, we were asked for the cross-lagged correlations between TV violence and 
nggresMion for subjects in the eighth grade. Although these data are of question* 
v b n f 'i.,!K«‘o y in 7 ? "“ability we complied wl h this request In n letter dated 
No emjer 2 1071 to l)r. George A. Comstock In which I describe the data being 
lorwnraeu I say, 

“Because of the absence of support during the eighth trade phase of this study, 
data collection methods were used which were not in direct control of the in- 
vestigators; moreover, the sampling was spotty and unsystematic. Consequently, 
the eighth grade data are of dubious quality and proper caution should be used 
in their interpretation. I am not sure how the Conun t'aee plans to use these 
data but I hope some of their questions are answered. Ii I cur. 're of further help 
plen se let me know. 

The Committee then reports the eighth grade data and uses them in an attempt, 
to show inconsistencies in our measures. Nowhere in tin* report is it stated that 
these data are of highly dubious quality, or that they should be interpreted with’ 
caution. Moreover, the Committee gave us no opportunity to answer any of the 
questions they raise in the presentation of their eighth grade data on pages 98- 
05 of their report. 

Another example of Important (lata being omitted or Ignored relates to the 
Committee s observations on redisposition to aggression. The Committee states 
that, any such casual relation operates only on some children (who are predis- 
posed to be aggressive) with respect to our data the only information 

the Committee could have had — ns concerns predisposition to aggression — was 
just in the opposite directon. Specifically we showed that childhood aggressive- 
ness wns unrelated to preference for violent television ten years 'ter. If our 
subjects were predisposed to be aggressive, one would expect a significant posi- 
tive relationship to have occurred between these two variables. Furthermore, 
when aggressiveness is statistically controlled for the third grade subjects lw 
partial correlation technique, the relationship between preference for television 
violence at age 8 and aggressive behavior at age 10 still remains significant. These 
data, which argue against predisposition to aggression for the subjects in our 
study, are ignored by the Committee. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that even educated laymen such as newspaper 
reporters would misinterpret the Surgeon General's IUq>ort, or excerpts from that 
report, us was done in n front page headline of the New York Times on Jan- 
uary 11, 1072. This headline stated “TV Violence Held Unharmful to Youth.” The 
same article published in the lierkshirc Eagle, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Jun- 
uary 11, 1072 was headlined "It’s Safe to Let Kiddles Watch TV Mayhem Study 
Finds." 



Taken by itself any one of these criticisms of the Committee's report could he 
termed picayune, out of context or nit-picking. When taken ns a whole, however, 
it. is onr unmistakable impression that the report systematically includes and ex- 
cludes certain kinds of data. It ignores other data completely and dilutes and 
over qualifies certain research results. Moreover, the report contains inaccuracies. 
Whether or not these actions can be attributed to Inadvertent bias, deliberate bias 
or for that matter bias at. all is really immaterial. The salient question is really 
the effect of the report on the behavior of parents and children ns concerns the 
watching of violence on television, A report which had treated the data straight- 
forwardly may have had a restraining influence on the television diet permitted 
to children by their parents. When parents are led to believe that only children 
already predisposed towards aggression will be adversely affected by TV violence 
the restraints on a violent, television diet have, in effect, been lifted. How many 
parents are ready to believe that their children are predisposed towards 
aggression ? 

For the reasons we have stated we do not believe that the Committees' Report 
accurately represents the research findings. Therefore, we would suggest that 
Hie body of data generated by the 28 principal investigators be reevaluated. 
Such a reevnleufSon should he done by a group whose credentials are unimpeach- 
able, ’ ie : '“ono we suggest is the National Academy of Sicenee. 

Television violence is only one of a large number of substances in our society 
which has nexb’".> effects. Methods, with varying degrees of success, have been 
■■»*»5op--fl ui *oni i :t substances which have proven harmful. Generally, in our 
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pluralistic society, censorship Is becoming less and less respectable as a form of 
control. In tills particular case we are in unanimous agreement that Govern* 
meat censorship Is undesirable. The television Industry must police Itself but 
will do so, we reel, only when the public exerts sufficient pressure. Rigorous eon* 
sumer action would probably have a r xlmurn effect, If parents do not permit 
their children to watch the objections.,.* programs which portray unnecessary 
violence and refuse to buy products advertised by eucli programs, the networks 
will quickly receive this message and develop programs win*, < are more ac* 
ceptable. But no consumer action will occur, we fear, as long as tho public con- 
tinues to be misinformed by misleading Government reports. 

Other approaches which might effect a change in a child’s television diet 
should be considered. One would be the presentation of spot announcements on 
television about the deleterious effects of violence dewing on a child's develop* 
ment. Another would he u systematic effort — probably by the U.S. Public Health 
Service — to educate parents about the deleterious effects on children of television 
violence. 

All portrayal of violence should not be eliminated, since violence is Indeed pail 
of life, However the violence portrayed on the television screen both during 
prime time nml childrens' hours is usually far removed from what happens in 
real life. TV violence Is much more sanitary and clean cut. Both heroes and 
villains acquire material inwhcssIous, vent their frustrations, and mete out 
punishment by use of violence. But the real life consequences of violence are 
never portrayed : the guts and gore, the mangled bodies and dismembered limbs, 
tiud the long term misery and suffering poriietmted on the victim of violence 
ami his family. Children, thus, eventually become satiated without becoming 
aware of the real and persistent consequences of violence, Their threshold for 
violent acts Is raised and their sensitivity to cues of violence Is diminished. That 
children retain their sensitivity to violence Is essential. Less saturation and more 
measured doses of ex]s>sure lmth to TV violence and Its real life eon sequences 
should work to maintain a sensitivity to cues of violence and to their repelling 
Implications. 

Further recommendations are to provide violence ratings of all TV programs 
and require that broad TV offerings, violent and nonviolent, he made available 
without regard to the protit earned by the TV station. Parents should be provided 
with methods for determining their child's aggression level. These persons should 
Ik> hel(HHl to understand. or assess, the supports, l.e., \ tyoffs, for aggression in tin; 
child’s natural environment. Behavior management should be treated as Important 
an academic subject at all levels of compulsory school as are the required 
subjects. 

The foregoing recommendations are Immediately relevant to the child, Ms 
parent, ami to television programming, Yet, there are broader actions that could 
and should Ik* taken. It is clear that the TV industry has great, power, both 
ilnancial and educational. It seems that the interests of the citizenry are poorly 
protected by the regulatory agencies such as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The composition and/or the functions of the FCO should be modified 
to represent better the citizenry whose airways the TV stations borrow. 

Another set of actions deals with seeking additional Information. We need to 
have an annual social reixirt; which might answer the question “Are we becoming 
a more violent, society V" This annual rejxn't could explore how our society, or 
segments of it, responds to violence on the national and local level as well as on 
the international level. Wlmt. are societies’ values with respect to nonviolent; 
solutions? Do we offer the potentially violent person a reward for nonviolence 
or for prosocial behavior? 

The foregoing recommendations are both general and specific. We are aware 
that certain of these proposals, at this point in time may be idealistic. But if 
concerned citizens are serious in their attempt, to stem the tide of violence which 
pervades our society nothing less than such n program and very likely much 
more are necessary. Inaccurate and misleading Government, documents such as 
the Surgeon General's llep^t, serve only to misinform the public and circumvent 
necdod action. 
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Senator Pa stork. Is there anyone olse in the scientific community 
who wants to be heard ? 

(No response,) 

Senator Pahtork. The, Chair ileal’s none. 

I want. »o insert in the record at this time a Jmttor from the Gliaii 
man of 

letter „ . „ 

land on the Surgeon General’s report, . T - . 

Tho Impact of Television Violence. Also a telegram received from 

Evelyn Onnvake. 

(The documents follow :) „ 

' Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, D.O , , Maroh 20, 1972. 

Hon. John Pastorb, 
l 7.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Pastor : During my testimony before the Senate Committee on 
CommereeT September 28, 1971, I assured you that I would let you know if the 
Federal Trade Commission had any comments to make after publication of the 
report of the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on .lelevision and 

^°Your^staflf 1ms kindly provided mo with a copy of the Report of the Impact 
of Television Violence and the live volumes of tochnicul studies underlying the 
renort Itself. I have had an opportunity to take a look at these volumes, though 
not to study them in detail. While no one can be unconcerned about the impact, 
of televised violence on the nation’s children, this topic does not. fall within (he 
lurisdlctlon of the Federal Trade Commission, which has no authority to regie 
L"^«KSw Wilson, t Mtn 

should defer to those agencies which are more directly concerned with this issue. 
With kind personul regards, 

Sincerely, Mit.ES W. Kirkpatrick, 

Chairman, 

[Telegram] 

Quaker Him., Conn., March SO , 1972 . 

Honorable Senator: Injuries sustained in weekend car accident prevent, at- 
tendance at hearing of TV advisory committee report, on Tuesday, March 23 a.m. 
Sending statement by wire which I request all be placed into > the 
Strongly urge that, committee report be eonsidered with great, soil ousrnss. 
Finding indicating that viewing violence on television can make aggressive chll- 
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dren act even more aggressively Indicate that the large number of children 
reported by teacheni and other* to be unhealthfully aggressive are a threat to 
ihemselve* and their peers either through overtly physically aggressive acts or 
through threats of same. Whether or not It Is the violence on TV which causes 
them to behave aggreslvely Is Irrelevant. The Issue 1 b that viewing violence on 
the screen can have the effect of letting children believe but the very fact of 
having it shown to them as overt physical actions either in defense or offense is 
sanctioned by society and a commonly plotemy mode of dealing with conflict or 
Intervention of ones act. This can occur through the frequency of violence Beenes 
in television shows in general and through the wide variety of episodes in which 
violent behavior Is shown as the natural solution to impersonal problems. 

Our committee has produced scientific data which shows that violent scenes 
on TV have an Impact on the behavior of aggressive children thus the committee 
report establishes the potential influence of the contents of television showing 
for precipitating aggressive behavior in children. Timing and duration of aggres- 
sive Impulses are not a significant problem. The Important concern is that It can 
happen. Therefore it should become of nationwide concern of all adults in what- 
ever capacity In tlielr responsibility for the safety and welfare of people of all 
ages that all the media Including television examine the nature of their communi- 
cations to the public and provide some measure of guarantee that children will 
be exposed predominantly to scenes in which the behavior leads to constructive 
social Interaction parents, teachers, government officials, and the broadcasting 
industries accept control of a variety of other childrens television viewing exper- 
iences. The educational potential of television Is unchallenged. Our committees 
findings show that children high In aggression can learn from television how to 
be effectively and dangerously successful in the use of fist, feet, knives, clubs and 
guns when they are angry or afraid In the presence of another person regardless 
of that persons role or Intent. A project studying the Incidents of aggression 
beyond the norm in children under 16 might produce results which would shatter 
our nationul complacency about the harmlessness of violent behavior shown on 
television. Control of viewing by parents is only one approach to the problem and 
not a dependable one anyway. 

A further comment is that children under 6 are especially vulnerable to visual 
stimuli and our report shows that they are heavy viewers. The amount of time 
and money provided for our committee effort was insufficient to give full atten- 
tion to the study of the mnny ways in which this young age group can be dele- 
teriously effected by media contents. Finally my experiences with reactions to 
the committee report since it has been made public suggest that its essence was 
ignored and the significance of the mnjor findings has been distorted in many 
quarters, I urge an organised attack on the problem of improving the quality of 
television content both for its educational and its entertainment functions. Chil- 
dren do not discriminate between what is meant as entertainment and what is 
meant as education. I regret, that I cannot be present to speak in person to urge 
that our report lead to action on behalf of children. 

Eveline Omwakb 

Member, Surgeon General's TV Advisory Committee . 



Hon. John Pastore, 
U,S. Senate, 
Washington, D,C. 



Aspen Institute fob Humanistic Studies, 

Program on Communications and Society, 

Palo Alto, Calif., Maroh IS, 1972. 



) >kau Sknatow Pastore: On February 18-20 the Aspen Program on Communi- 
on' ions and Society sponsored a conference to take a ciose look at. the Surgeon 
uoneral‘s report, on Television and Crowing Up: The Impact of Televised Vio- 
lence . Participants in the Conference included leading Social Scientists as well 
as members of the Surgeon General’s committee. 

Stephen Strickland and I have prepared the attached statement which repre- 
sents a critical appraisal of the work of the Surgeon General’s Committee. We 
request that it be included in the records of your Hearing and we congratulate 
you on your continuing effort in this vital area of communications, 

Sincerely yours, 



Enclosure. 



Douglas Cater, 

Director, 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND SOCIETY 

March 1972 

A First Hard Look at the 
Surgeon General's Report 
on Television and Violence 
by 

Douglass Cater and Stephen Strickland 



In the early spring of 1969, Senator John Pastore sent a letter to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare declaring that he was "exceedingly troubled by the lack 
of any definitive information which would nelp resolve the question of whether there 
Is a causal connection between televised crime and violence and anti-social behavior 
y individuals, especially children." The Senator, who is a major Congressional figure 
in matters of communications policy, requested that the Surgeon General appoint a 
committee of distinguished men and women "from whatever professions and disciplines 
deemed appropriate" to conduct a study which "will establish scientifically Insofar as 
possible what harmful effects, if any, (television) programs have on children." 

Pastore felt that the Surgeon General should be given this assignment "because of the 
outstanding contribution made by his Committee through Its report on Smoking and 
Health. He expressed hope of a report within a year's time. 

The Senator's letter triggered an inquiry lasting nearly three years, budgeted at more 
than one and one-half million dollars. When the Surgeon General finally issued his 
Scientific Advisory Committee's Report, Television and Growing Up: The Impact of 
e evised Violence in January 1972, it was undergirded by twenty-three independent 
research projects which produced more than forty technical papers (to be published 
separately in five volumes). 

Long before the Report was issued, it was apparent that it would receive critical review 
from at least three constituencies. Amonq the social scientist community, scepticism 
was stirred when Surgeon General William Stewart, claiming the precedent of the 
Smoking Committee, appointed several employees and consultants of the networks to 
his television committee and allowed the industry to veto seven distinguished social 
scientists who had been doing research in this area. Second, the broadcast industry 
was known to be highly suspicious that television was being made the scapegoat for 
society s ills. And, finally, the politicians were likely to be contemptuous of an 
inconclusive report for which so much time and money had been expended. (". . . I 
would hope the Surgeon General in due time will come before this Committee, not 
with a lot of ifs and buts, but will tell us in simple language whether or not broadcasters 
ought to be put on notice and be very, very careful in this area, because it might 
have an effect on certain people," Pastore declared last September.) 
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All theta luiplclom flared anew when e leaked summary of the Report in early January 
led to the erroneous headline In the New York Tim$s, "TV Violence Held Unhermful 
to Youth". The Report's decidedly cautious and often abstruse languags provoked 
the charge of "whitewash" from one member of Congress and complaints from several 
social scientists who felt their research findings had been neglected or diluted by the 
Surgeon General's Committee. The possibility arose that this major enterprise might 
be undermined by a crisis of credibility. 

As a result of the controversy and in anticipation of Senate hearings scheduled In late 
March, the newly established Aspen Program on Communications and Society convened 
a small gathering at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences in Palo 
Alto to review the Surgeon General's Report. In attendance for the weekend meeting 
were the Surgeon General, along with the Vice-Chairman and two members of the 
Advisory Committee. Social scientists present included two who had been on the 
television networks' veto list. Also in attendance were the staff director of Senator 
Pastore's Committee and three foundation heads concerned with social science research. 
(Participants are listed at the end of this paper.) A flu virus prevented the scheduled 
participation of Frank Stanton, a broadcast executive who was himself a social scientist 
earlier in his career. 

No attempt was made to reach consensus at the Palo Alto meeting. Rather it was 
intended to provide a searching review of the Surgeon General's Report and to consider 
consequences for the future. While disagreements were voiced, the meeting revealed 
substantial agreement on five conclusions: 

1. Credibility of the Surgeon General's Committee was severely impaired by 
permitting unilateral industry veto over its membership. Future scientific investigations 
sponsored by the government should heed this lesson. 

2. The Committee's Report reflects both scientific caution and the added restraint 
imposed by the effort to secure unanimity among Its twelve members. Its language 
suffers from group draftsmanship as well ms last minute haste in preparing the final 
summations. Nevertheless, the Report does gain added strength from the Committee's 
unanimity. Surgeon General Jesse Steinfeld, who succeeded to the office aftor the 
Committee was set up, has reason to maintain that this was not a "whitewash" and 
that "for the first time causality between violence viewing on television and subsequent 
aggression has been identified." 

3. The Report, together with the supporting research, provides abundant reason for 
renewed public concern about the environment of television In which our children grow 
up. The child spends more time before the TV set than In any other pursuit except 
sleeping. Television outdistances school as the occupation of his waking hours. It would 
be disastrous for society to disregard an influence so pervasive. 

4. Public policy needs to be better informed about the effects of televised violence. 
We also need to ask larger questions about the potential of me medium. Social science 
should be supported to carry on further research but the broadcast Industry itself must 
devote greater resources to research and development. The burden should not lie with 
government or citizen groups to demonstrate television's effects for good or evil. The 
industry has a dominant responsibility. 
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5. Actions need not await final research. While governmental control of programming 
would be bad public policy, there Is reason for pressure from Congress and governmental 
agencies to reinforce public concern. Even more Important, there should be a cooperative 
effort to create an Institution outside government capable of continuing attention to 
televisions effects. As a beginning, It might develop techniques for monitoring the 
quantity and nature of televised violence In order to provide a trustworthy pollution 
index for the public airwaves. 

The following, while not purporting to be a report of the Palo Alto conference, represents 

the best efforts of these two reporters to interpret this first hard look at the Surgeon 
General's Report. 



Background 

Twenty years ago the National Association of Educational Broadcasters reported that 
drama involving crime and horror made up 10 percent of programming time. Concern 
about the effects of such program content on human behavior led to hearings by the 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in 1954. The committee 
concluded that television violence was especially likely to be harmful to young viewers. 

Television broadcast industry spokesmen acknowledged the large amount of televised 
violence and indicated that something would be done about It. But subsequent surveys 
revealed that television violence increased, rather than decreased between the early 1950's 
and the early 1960's. Parents' groups and others stepped up their efforts to organize 
public opinion and secure remedial action against the violent "messages" transmitted 
by an ever-growing presence. 

In 1964, another round of Juvenile Delinquency hearings produced the conclusion that 
television violence was not only not being reduced, but was being extended by the 
syndication of some of the more violent shows to be subsequently reshown on 
independent networks and stations. The 1964 Senate Committee report warned that 
such television content produced anti-social behavior among juveniles and repeated the 
charge of 'an informed critic" that television was becoming "a school for violence." 

For fifteen years, public expression of concern about the harmful effects of televised 
violence and crime on the nation's children resulted in intermittent deliberations over 
the issue, in and out of Congress, but virtually no action by the industry or the 
government. For its part, the television industry seemed unimpressed by the "scientific 
evidence purporting to prove adverse effects. Demands of a few angry parents were 
an insufficient indicator of consumer attitudes to prompt major changes. On the 
contrary, the activity of the marketplace suggested that television - and its program 
content - was satisfying both viewers and sponsors. Millions more Americans were 

watching, including children who watched adult programs with at least the tacit approval 
of parents. 

The assassinations and riots of the middle sixties rekindled the concern to search out 
causes for the violence in our nation. President Johnson, in creating the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, charged it "to untmake a 
penetrating search. . . . into our national life, our past as well as our present, our 
traditions as well as our institutions, our culture, our customs and our laws" so as 
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to be able to explain, and propose remedial for, any persistent forces at work In 
American wciety which were productive of violence. The Commission, chaired by Dr. 
Milton Elsenhower, set up a Task Force on the Media. 



The Eisenhower Commission, originally given a year from June 1068 to complete I !t$ 
work by President Johnson, had Its life extended by six months, to December I860, 
by President Nixon. But troubling to those In Congress who had been awaiting e clear 
and thorough assessment of television violence were reports that the findings of Its 
Task Force on the Media would not be made an integral part of the Commission s 

final report. 

Ultimately, the Eisenhower Commission, while warning of the danger of making 
television a "scapegoat", did Issue a strong statement: "We believe It Is reasonable to 
conclude that e constant diet of violent behavior on television has an adverse effect 
on human character and attitudes. Violence on television encourages violent forms 
of behavior, and fosters moral and social values about violence In dally life which are 
unacceptable in a civilized society. ... It is a matter for grave concern that at a time 
when the values and the influence of traditional institutions such as family, church, 
and school are in question, television is emphasizing violent, antisocial styles of life. 



Meanwhile, early in 1969, the Senate Subcommittee on Communications, chaired by 
Senator John Pastore, decided that what was needed - to help resolve the issue of 
the impact of television on "the mind, attitudes, and actions of the child viewer - 
was the focused attention of a scientific committee. Pastore noted that many 
authorities in the fields of psychiatry and other disciplines" had taken positions on 
the issue while others contended that "the limited experiments that have been conducted 
produced no scientific proof for or against the proposition" of harmful results. 

President Nixon endorsed Pastore's proposal and HEW Secretary Finch compiled by 
directing the Surgeon General to constitute a committee of "experts" in behavioral 
sciences, mental health disciplines and communications to come up with the soundest 
answer to the question that scientific evidence would allow. 



The Suroeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee 

The Surgeon General at that time, Dr. William Stewart, cautioned the Senate that the 
establishment of clear indices on which to make policy decisions might be more difficult 
for behavioral scientists looking at television than for medical scientists looking at 
tobacco The problem of scientific evidence, however, was not the first problem the 
new advisory committee faced. When the Surgeon General’s Advisory Comrnittee on 
Smoking and Health was appointed earlier in the sixties, the tobacco industry had been 
given opportunity to comment on those whose names were proposed for membership. 
The rationale was that if the Committee subsequently issued a negative report on 
cirqarette smoking (as in fact it did), there could be no char ge that the deck was stacked. 
Following that procedure, Surgeon General Stewart submitted a list of forty nominees 
to the three major television networks and the National Association of Broadcasters 
for their review and comments. Frank Stanton, President of CBS, thought the nominees 
"distinguished" and declined to make any suggestions about who the Surgeon General s 
appointments to his own advisory committee ought to be. NBC, ABC and the Nationa 
Association of Broadcasters did comment, raising objections to seven persons on the 
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li»t. Surgeon General Stewart deferred to thl« Induitry veto. In addition, two of the 
Committee member* he appointed were network employee!, one e former employee 
and two others were serving as industry consultant!. 

This procedure resulted In charges of a reverie bias from that which the Surgeon General 
sought to avoid. No opportunity had been given professional associations to comment 
on the experts who were appointed to the Committee. When the members of the 
Advisory Committee learned about the industry's veto six months after their 
appointment, their consternation came close to producing resignations. It did produce 
continuing suspicion and bitterness on the part of some members of the group and 
others In the social science community. It lead to the Committee's flat declaration 
in its Report: "We do not agree that any group should have been allowed to cite 
individuals as unacceptable." 

Organizational problems did not end with the matter of selection of Committee members. 
There were equally difficult problems in staffing up, relating both to the haste in getting 
the study underway and the fact that it was to be a short*term assignment for anyone 
who undertook It. Outstanding social scientists found it impossible to extricate 
themselves from on-going commitments on short notice. Unlike, for example, the legal 
profession, social science is not well organized to respond quickly to urgently expressed 
demands from the government. 



The Research 



None of the social scientists appointed to the Surgeon General's Advisory Committee 
on Television and Social Behavior believed that in the one year suggested by Restore 
they could produce and evaluate a sufficient amount of hard data to answer definitively 
the question posed by the Senator: "whether there is a causal connection between 
televised crime and violence and antisocial behavior by individuals, especially children." 
A member of Pastore's staff later remarked: "We realized the time squeeze but we 
also knew that if we let them set the time limit, it would be too long In the first 
place and they would want an extension beyond that." When the Committee indicated 
it would take longer than a year to do the assignment, Pastore raised no objection. 
In fact, almost three years elapsed before the Report appeared. 

Similarly, few persons well acquainted with the social sciences believe that, whatever 
time is allowed, a diverse group of behavioral scientists is likely to reach full agreement 
on interpreting research data. The matter of methodology is persistently a bone of 
contention. Professor Ithiel de Sola Pool points out that the methodological approach 
to the investigation of economic problems is so well established that economists are 
judged by their peers more on the basis of how perfectly they use the accepted tools 
than on the way they interpret the results. But behavioral scientists in the softer 
disciplines begin with disagreement on methodology, thus compounding the probability 
of disagreement about results, It was therefore no surprise that repeated disagreements 
occurred within the Surgeon General's Advisory Committee on whether the research 
being supported could produce worthwhile data. 

The Committee early faced the issue of laboratory research versus field surveys versus 
clinical studies. The members recognized the limitations of each approach. Laboratory 
experiments, measuring the immediate effects on children of selected television viewing 
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In a necossarlly artificial situation, can provide Insight Into cause-effect relations that 
exist under specified conditions, but they oinnot provide conclusive ividence about 
what happens In the real world. On the other hand, surveys, while establishing relations 
between television viewing and aggressive actions, cannot prove causations. Clinical 
study, while examining a case in great depth, cannot be certain how representative it 
may be. 

The Elsenhower Commission on Violence, because of time limits, did not commission 
major new research In this area, choosing to rely oh the opinions of "the best minds 
in the communications media, particularly In television; In the academic community, 
particularly communications specialists; and in government agencies, notably the Federal 
Communications Commission." But it was no secret In Washington that the Commission 
had trouble interpreting the "best minds". In November 1969, the Commission issued - 
but significantly, did not endorse - a staff report on "Mass Media and Violence" which 
concluded that "there is sufficient evidence that mass media presentations especially 
portrayals of violence, have negative effects upon audiences," and recommended that 
"the burden of research and proof" be placed on the television industry to carry out 
research on "the psychological and sociological effects of mass media portrayals of 
violence." The staff report stated that the television Industry had for the previous 
fifteen years failed to reduce the violence content of programs, despite repeated promises 
to do so, and had failed to carry out any appreciable amount of research on the issue. 

Hoping to take the matter beyond the unendorsed recommendations of a commission 
staff into the realm of fresh, focused scientific evidence, the Surgeon General's Scientific 
Advisory Committee commissioned a great variety of new research. Both laboratory 
experiments and field surveys were included. Funding from the National Institute of 
Mental Health was not a problem and the Committee went well beyond the $1 million 
budget originally allocated. But finding good projects proved difficult. Members 
conceded that some of the research proved to be of poor quality or not relevant to 
the task of the Committee. Other areas that would appear ripe for research were 
neglected in the project proposals. 

Neither the Advisory Committee nor its staff tried to prepare an overall research design. 
(Some doubt a design could have been imposed on the highly independent social science 
community.) Instead, it was decided not to "put all our eggs in one basket" but to 
seek "a series of individual studies that would provide a set of interrelated findings." 
A large part of the research effort wos to trace relationships between televised violence 
and "aggressive" behavior in young people - a narrowing of Pastore's query about 
"antisocial" behavior. Only one research project probed into violence "content analysis" 
and this was confined to a single week's prime time programming In October 1969, 
updating earlier one-week analyses of 1967 and 1968 prepared for the Violence 
Commission. As a result, there Is still lacking an index in depth of the trends and 
types of violence which come over the nation's airwaves. 

The research projects marie no effort to examine major episodes of antisocial behavior 
and trace the possibility of televised Instigation. Nor did they go very far in examining 
the "context" in which violence is presented - real or imaginary, rewarded or punished. 
There is a great deal more to be explored in this forbidding territory. 
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But certain elemental facts do emerge clearly from the studies. Incidents of prime 
time and Saturday a.m. violence continue at the rate of eight an hour (over twice the 
British rate which itself is padded by American imports). Fatalities have declined 
somewhat but cartoon and comedy violence, especially in the Saturday morning 
"children's ghetto", has increased. Violence is typically sanitized - portrayed in a 
painless way that does not convey the real suffering of the victim and his family. One 
study indicates a tendency for violence to peak in four year cycles - apparently pushed 
by competition for Nielson ratings. A series of interviews with program producers 
provides fascinating insight into their motives. In their incessant quest for program 
material, there is a compulsion to supply enough "action" to keep the TV sets turned 
on. Violence, it would seem, serves as a punctuation point and way of bridging the 
pause for commercials. 

The research findings fail to probe the saturation point of television among youth. What 
is the psychopathology of those one quarter of youngsters interviewed who reach the 
outer limits of five or more viewing hours per day? Here cause and effect may become 
intertwined but surely it provides a fertile field for study. 

Despite the time frame and other limitations, the question arises whether a more selective 
and strongly coordinated research effort could not have covered more ground arid tied 
up the loose ends that the committee warned, in its final report, were still dangling. 
But the five volumes of research findings still constitute an imposing body of evidence. 

The Report 

The Advisory Committee worked with growing zeal to reach unanimous agreement in 
evaluating and interpreting the research. It achieved this goal despite strong tendencies 
to split in several directions. This effort to reach consensus put severe limitations on 
the content and clarity of the Report. 

There were other restraints at work. First, the Committee was constantly aware, and 
constantly reminded, that its role was to assess the scientific data available, and not 
to make policy recommendations. Secretary Finch had made that quite explicit in 
agreeing to the formation of the Committee. Policy implications might be found in 
its data assessments but the Committee sought to follow the clear contours of its assigned 
role. 

Second, judgment was not to replace scientific assessment. The usual caution of scientists 
in interpreting their results was reinforced as those results were put through another 
"scientific" scieening. The committee of social scientists evaluated and reported the 
research findings of other social scientists at least as conservatively as the original 
researchers reported the meaning and applicability of their own conclusions. 

Still another factor appeared to some observers to be at work in the Committee's 
approach towards the writing of its report. Although members of the Committee deny 
that there was a "television industry" faction which consistently pressed its view in 
the deliberations, members with teaching responsibilities had less time to give to the 
effort than did those whose livelihoods came from industry research in this field, and 
less energy to devote to suggesting contextual "qualifications” for each research finding 
and to honing careful phrases. The function of available time and energy helped shape 
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the language ard tone of the Report. 

The meaning of all this can be illustrated with one example: In an experimental study, 
cited approvingly by the Committee, a team of investigators looked closely at the daily 
behavior of 97 nursery school children over a period of nine weeks to meagre rhe 
impact of different kinds of television program content. The children, dividw into 
three groups, regularly viewed one of three series of ehort television or film episodes. 
One series emphasized "the Agressive Condition." A second series comprised "Neutral" 
programming. The third series featured "Prosocial" conditions with themes of sharing, 
cooperative behavior and self-discipline. The researchers flatly concluded: "Children 
who were initially high in aggression tendencies showed greater interpersonal aggression 
when they were exposed to the Aggressive condition than when they were exposed 
to the Neutral or Prosocial conditions." 

The Advisory Committee, acknowledging the project to be significant, reported more 
cautiously: "Among children who were initially high in aggressive behavior, the 
differences in the changes that occurred is plausibly interpreted as indicating greater 
stimulation of aggressive behavior among those who viewed the violent diet than among 
those who viewed the neutral diet." The Committee then incorporated the apparent 
significance of the finding into one of the conclusions of the chapter by stating: 
"Televised violence may lead to increased aggressive behavior in certain subgroups of 
children, who might consitute a small portion or a substantial portion of the total 
population of young television viewers." In the overall sumrrnr/ of the Report, this 
conclusion was further refined: "We have noted in the studies at hand a modest 
association between viewing of violence and aggression among at least some children, 
and we have noted some data which are consonant with the interpretation that violence 
viewing produces th? aggression. This evidence is not conclusive, however, and some 
of the data are also consonant with other interpretations." 

Scientific caution and the quest for consensus are understandable restraints. Less 
understandable was the evidence of a final haste in putting the Report into print that 
resulted in a poorly written document with none of the encapsulating sentences or 
paragraphs that would provide clarity for the layman. The reader searches in vain for 
the kind of thoughtful summation which the prolonged deliberation should have 
produced. 

But restraint accomplished the unanimity which had been the goal of the Committee. 
All twelve members signed the transmittal letter to the Surgeon General on January 
19, 1972. All twelve endorsed the capstone conculsion, masterful in its caution: "Thus, 
the two sets of findings (experimental and survey) converge in three respects: a 
preliminary and tentative indication of a causal relation between viewing violence on 
television and aggressive behavior; an indication that any such causal relation operates 
only on some children (who are predisposed to be aggressive); and an indication that 
it operates only in some environmental contexts. Such tentative and limited conclusions 
are not very satisfying. They represent substantially more knowledge than we had two 
years ago, but they leave many questions u lanswered," 
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The Meaning 

After nearly three years and the expenditure of over • million dollars, the Surgeon 
General released a Report that could have profound consequences for the public and 
for one of the country's major Industries. But a week before the Committee members 
finally signed the transmittal letter, the New York Times scooped the rest of the press 
with a page one story. The Report's elaborate cautions were translated with stark 
oversimplification by the lead paragraph; "The office of the United States Surgeon 
General has found that violence In television programming does not have an adverse 
effect on the majority of the nation's youth but may Influence small groups of youngsters 
predisposed by many factors to aggressive behavior." The article's headline was dead 
wrong: TV Violence Held Unharmful to Youth." 



The Times interpretation, though quickly clarified by the Surgeon General, was reprinted 
and widely distributed by thr. Television Information Service of the NAB. Meanwhile 
Congressman Murphy of New York denounced the Report as a "whitewash" and "heavily 
loaded in the Industry's favor." Several researchers Issued public complaints. It looked 
as if the whole enterprise would be pulled apart in a war of press communiques. But 
Surgeon General Steinfeld, having reviewed all of the five volumes of research, patiently 
maintained that the Report was not a whitewash, "For the first time, causality between 
violence viewing on television and subsequent aggression has been identified." Senator 
Pastore let it be known that he considered the Report a "major breakthrough" and 
scheduled hearings in late March 1972 to invite testimony about future policy 
implications. The Surgeon General and his Advisory Committee members, network 
heads, critics and other interested parties would be asked "what steps each can and 
should take in the light of the Report's findings and conclusions?" 

Several issues deserve exploration by the Senate Committee. The issue of television's 
effects on children is now twenty years old. Yet the obvious need for concentrated, 
long-range attention to the issue has been met in a limited, spasmodic way. Relatively 
few behavioral scientists have recognized the importance of the issue and have tried 
to gain a better understanding. The television industry has for the most part treated 
t e subject cavalierly. Violence on television - even on programs aimed at children — 
continues apace. The industry has taken little direct action and has not invested 
significant funds in research into effects for good or harm. 

In other areas identified as requiring scientific evidence - from cancer control to space 
exploration - the government has invested large sums in the training of persons who 
can help shape the hard evidence on which to base intelligent public policy decisions, 
i he federal investment in training and research programs in mass communications studies 
has been extremely small. 



Television s impact on society demands a significant and long-term federal investment. 
The social sciences must participate in finding answers to difficult problems, and share 
in the public policy decisions to be made in this field. The need is for sustained 
government support for a field of study that behavioral scientists themselves must define 
and for the development of mechanisms capable of focusing on long-range and 
short-range needs. 
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Certain specific research needs must be addressed. There is much work to be done 
in determining the nature of the "third variables" at work which permits some children 
to view large amounts of television violence with no apparent harmful effects and Inclines 
other children towards aggressive tendencies. Is television itself an Important factor 
in "predisposing" certain children toward aggression? Professor Albert Bandura, of 
Stanford, who has done pioneering work on television and children, questlonr the 
assumption that the predisposition to aggression is simply an inherent "child quality." 
The size of the "predisposed to aggression" group of children has not been explored. 
Little is known about the effect of television on the very young whose "predispositions" 
are still being shaped. 

Even less is known about the ways violence can be portrayed for positive effect and 
what, in Wilbur Schramm's words, couid be "TVs moral equivalent of violence." There 
is scanty but concrete evidence that entertainment television can be constructive. The 
Surgeon General's Advisory Committee pointed to "the most striking finding" that young 
viewers of Misterogen Neighborhood from families of low socioeconomic status tended 
to become more cooperative, helpful and sharing in their daily relations With others. 
High socioeconomic children showed no such response. Why the difference and what 
it means for future programming remains to be explored. 

What is the real potential of television? It not only offers but imposes on children 
vicarious experience in no way comparable to that of earlier generations. As Dr. Ralph 
Tyler, of the Social Science Research Council, commented: "In recent years we have 
become alert to the importance of studying our environment in terms of its functions 
and the balance among them. Television is an environment. How are its services being 
prepared? What range of opportunities are there for children? Any environment that 
represents for them so many hours a day deserves a research program with a broad 
perspective - not oniy in terms of ill effects but of the total need for vicarious 
experience in growing up. We must begin to think about television as though we were 
thinking about food or air or water." 

Approaches to Public Policy 

Throughout the iong inquiry, researchers and Committee members felt misgivings about 
the policy implications of their work. They feel them anew now that Senator Pastore 
has served notice that ho will seek testimony on this subject. No one wishes the federal 
government to become the director of television programming. Few are attracted by 
the notion that the behavioral scientists shouid prepare an overail design for the nation's 
communications system. Pluralism is a matter of faith with most social scientists. 

The clearest policy impiication of the Surgeon General's Report is that the Congress 
now has more than adequate justification for periodic review of what the television 
industry is doing in children's programming and in the larger area of violent content 
viewed by children. There is no requirement that a law be passed; indeed it would 
be impossible to formulate a dear and sensible statute* on the basis of present evidence. 
The First Amendment to the Constitution should operate as a strong restraint in this 
area of lawmaking. 

The real question is whether the television industry can be made more sensitive and 
self-conscious about its great responsibility. Given the evidence available, there is cause 
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for concern and good reason for demanding changes. At this staoe of our exoarlancs 
with television, warns Dr. Percy Tannenbaum, of the University of California at Berkeley, 
to do nothing Is to do something." y * 

V'tT*' ™" V ° f th0S6 wh0 produc *' pr °8 ram and sponsor television 
7i c Udl . n ! profl ' ams specifically designed for young audiences - are utterly 
the 7!. ® i°- f h f !°° 3 implicatlons of ^ose programs. Those who write programs for 

on KT n ?h? rV 9re 9 1° rant ° f the evidence a,read V available about the effects 
Hm/oirtn ♦ ^ b ®. co, y m unlcation gap between most television experts and child 

development specialists is great. The burden should be on the industry to close that 



One specific proposal was put forward at the conference In Palo Alto by Uovd N 
“■ Pr# l lder| t of the Marklc Foundation, and Orville G. Brim, President of the 
foundation. In Morrlsetf, words: "We are impressed by the need for 
techniques to monitor on a continuing basis the amount and quality of violence on 

in,0 ™ in S the P*"' •"« blowing a more complete understanding 
of the problem In suggesting an attack on this problem, we fully understand the 

telSio" V a n°H I’ ; S T 11 Wil , l 1 be diffiCUlt t0 deSign sound measures of violence on 
televis on and the first ones will undoubtedly be Imperfect and need to be improved 
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The problem demands shared responsibility. Since television for American society Is 
an environmental system, its beneficial use Is not an activity to be left exclusively to 
government, industry or individual cl, leans. To realiee the potential benefits and l!d 
The tel. b " a,ds ,elevlsl0n hold s ,or our society, children need the help of parents. 
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rp^y su . cc * nct j conclusion was voiced by Meredith Wilson, Director of the 

the pL Aif« anC ! C V th6 Behavioral Sciences, who served as moderator of 

a? a dM h T 9 c 9 ' Flguratively P |acin 9 himself iri the Surgeon General's shoes 
as a witness before Senator Pastore, he declared; "The Report is couched in cautious 

^nguage because these are scientists who must be responsible to their discipline It 

Xll- : » you < ha " * does * me. I believe the Report confirms 
If Vw li t that her ° " 3 causal relation between violence on TV and the behavior 
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circut^tances, I am coming to you as a public agent, required to give my advice In 

my judgment, violence is clearly dangerous enough to be called to the atSn of 
action 6 " 5 ’ mdUStry ' and the public ' !t merits att «ntion and it requiros constructive 
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Senator Pastore. I am afraid that we are in a little quandary as to 
tomorrow’s hearings. I know there are a lot of people interested who 
might have to travel. The leadership told me that the Gravel Resolu- 
tion would come up this afternoon, and it would be disposed of tonight. 
But then I heard there were five amendments to it, and there was a 
possibility it might go over until tomorrow, If it goes over until tomor- 
row, we could certainly hear witnesses at 10 :00 o’clock. 

But on the other hand, if the Gravel Resolution is resolved tonight, 
it means I would have to be on the floor to manage S. 3178 at 10 :30 
tomorrow morning and that would mean we would have to call off 
the hearing. So we will have to leave it this way. 

If anybody is interested in knowing, please get in touch with Mr. 
Zapple at 5 :30 this afternoon, and we will let you know whether the 
hearing will be tomorrow or not. 

(Whereupon, at 4 :08 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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THE SURGEON GENERAL’S REPORT BY THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1872 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Communications, 

Washington , D,C, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m. in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Hon. John O. Pastore (chairman 

of the subcommittee) presiding. ~ . 

Present: Senators Pastore, Cannon, Pearson, Baker, and Cook. 
Senator Pastore. The hour of 10 having been reached, we will now 

^ Today the committee will hear the heads of the three networks, and 
also the spokesman for the National Association of Broadcasters. 

I want t-o say, as an introductory remark, that m the past 2 days, 
I think we have reached the banks of the Rubicon. I hope with the 
testimony that is adduced here today, we will be able to cross it and 
achieve success* 

Our first witness is Julian Goodman, president of NBC. , 

Mr. Goodman, we welcome you hero and await with great anticipa- 
tion your statement. 



STATEMENT OF JULIAN GOODMAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO.; ACCOMPANIED BY HERMINO TRAVIESAS, 
VICE PRESIDENT, DEPARTMENT OF BROADCAST STANDARDS 



Mr. Goodman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Julian Goodman. I am president of the National Broad- 
casting Co. . . . . . , 

NBC welcomes the opportunity to participate in these hearings, and 
to express our views on the subject uef ore you. These hearings are, 
in a way, a culmination of many years of searching by this committee, 
by you, Senator Pastore, and by the broadcasting industry, for satis- 
factory answers to questions about the influence of television entertain- 
ment programs on human conduct. , 

With the report of the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee on Television and Social Behavior, we now have more knowl- 
edge than we have had before about the relationship between the view- 
ing of violence on television and subsequent behavior, particularly of 
children. 
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It is not my intent to discuss the technical aspects of the report to 
the Surgeon General. That is a task that is bettor left to research 
specialists in the field who are far more qualified than I am to do 
that. 

I believe, however, it is proper to recognize that one of the main 
conclusions of the report states that the ‘‘accumulated evidence does 
not * * * warrant the conclusion that televised violence has a uni- 
formly adverse effect nor the conclusion that it has an adverse effect 
on the majority of children.” 

The report goes on to say that televised violence may, however, 
stimulate aggressive behavior by some children, under some 
circumstances. 

Wo accept that fact, and it places a responsibility on us. Although 
the extent of the causal relationship, the circumstances under which 
it operates, the number and kinds of children that may be affected are 
not yet understood, we recognize that pointing to these gaps in knowl- 
edge is not the proper way of fulfilling our responsibility. 

We should seek to learn more about the subject and, at the same 
time, avoid programs thr.t could have undesirable effects on children. 
That is what wo have tried to do. 

I want to emphasize that we have not waited for scientific evidence 
on the subject you are considering. We have acted on the supposition 
that certain kinds of violence in programing might be harmful and 
therefore should be avoided. 

We recognize, as the Surgeon General’s report points out, that chil- 
dren’s behavior is affected by many kinds of influences und television 
may not be the most compelling of these. But that has not kept us 
from seeking to remove program elements that could contribute to 
antisocial behavior in children. 

We havo tried conscientiously to structure our children’s program- 
ing so as to eliminate violonce which could be harmful to children. 
Wo have also sought each season to introduce in our Saturday morn- 
ing schedule programing that does not merely entertain, but will 
contribute to the child’s education and development. 

We should not underestimate the creative challenge posed by this 
objective. We can develop and schedule prog nuns that we might re- 
gard as beneficial for children, but we cannot make them watch. A 
program, however well-intended, that has no audience is worthless. 

So the task wo face constantly is to fashion the program material 
and techniques that will attract and appeal to children, that will not 
exposo them to material even potentially harmful, and that hopefully 
will contribute affirmatively to their growth. 

Wo have not limited our attention to program improvement, but 
have also recognized a responsibility to add to tho existing know- 
edge of how television and other influences can affect children’s 
behavior. 

In March, 1969, we committed NBC to an ambitious 5-year research 
study on this subject. We could have preferred to develop research 
findings more quickly. Our research specialists were convinced, how- 
ever, that a principal gap in our knowledge called for research into 
television’s influence on children’s behavior in real-life situations, over 
a sulxstantiftl period of time- — what the social scientists call a “lon- 
gitudinal” study. 
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This is one of the very types of studies specifically recommended 
by the Surgeon Generals report ns an important approach for fur- 
ther research. We began it 8 year ogo,and it iB now m mid-course. At 
thiB stage in our analysis, the preliminary indications are consistent 
with the general trend of tho data in the Surgeon General’s report. 
Wo are confident that the completed study wifi add substantially to 
scientific knowledge in this aim. 

We believe an accurate definition of the problem is essential to our 
search for a solution. 1 do not think anyone argues that conflict, ex- 
citement and confrontation should bo eliminated from story-telling on 
television, because they are basic to most drama. These elements must 
bo judged on the basis of their method of presentation, their meaning 
and their purpose. 

Statistical counts are not very helpful in getting at this question, 
bemuse they do not discriminate at all between different types of 
conflict and their meaning and intent. We are all familiar with studies 
that count up “violent actions” and develop statistics to show levels 
and trends of violence in television. 

On that basis, and acceptable treatment of an infantry attack in a 
World War II drama might produce a high “violence score,” while 
a single act of brutality in a program— which we would not accept — 
would preduce a veiy low violence score. 

For example, one of the studies mentioned in the Surgeon General’s 
report found NBC’s fantasy comedy, “I Dream of Joannie” to bo 
one of tho most violent programs in the 1969 prime time schedule, 
while another study found it to be one of tho least violent. 

A series about a gentle James Thurbor character, “My World and 
Welcome To It,” was also included in the list of violent programs 
in one of the studies. 

Tne “Walt Disney” programs had unspecified statistics laid against 
it that would lead you to believe that it is a violent program. We think 
it is not. 

“Adam-12” has been a program highly commended for dealing with 
police work in a positive and moral manner, yet it is classified as 
violent by some studies. 

I think we must bo concerned about harmful depictions of violence — 
not with how often a playful genie performs fantasy mischief, which 
a statistical definition can interpret as violence even though no viewer 
saw it that way. 

Our procedures for dealing with violence are organized and sys- 
tematic. They are administered primarily by our Broadcast Standards 
Department, headed by NBC Vice President Herminio Traviesas. Tho 
department’s work on programs starts with the concept and story 
outline and follows the production process through each step. 

Mr. Traviesas is here with me, and will speak in more detail about 
our broadcast standards and how we apply them, but I would like to 
sketch briefly our general approach and philosophy. 

Wo recognize, as I have said, that conflict is a part of almost all 
drama. Tho real question for us is not to condemn all action and 
conflict, but to present these elements in a way that does not glorify 
violence ; does not treat it as an acceptable solution to human problems ; 
does not present it in a brutal or disturbing fashion; and docs not 
use it for shock effect. 
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Every season, in addition, we turn down program submissions or 
offers of movies because we believe they are inherently too violent, in 
theme and treatment, to meet our standards. 

Of course, all of this effort involves human judgments. At NBC, 
these judgments are made by experienced, conscientious people who 

pu? oses sian( * ards senousl y an d try to carry out their spirt and 

, T J$ ildr ® n ’ 8 Programming has been a matter of particular concern to 
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i season, we continued to upgrade the quality of 

children’s programming with the addition of informational elements 
within entertainment frameworks. Our present 1971-72 Saturday 

s » ied , u o represents a further upgrading in content with the 
addition of such programs as “Take A Giant Step.” 

Our children’s schedule for next fall continues along this line, with 

specials as well as regular series that combine appeal and worthwhile 
content. 

We have also developed a daytime series, five days a week, as a 
service to stations. It is an instructional program for pre-school chil- 
dren and their parents, called “Watch Your Child/The Me Too Show.” 
lhe series is now carried on NBCs five owned television stations, and 
it is offered to all of our affiliated stations. 

All this has been at substantial cost to NBC, both in terms of invest- 
ments m new programming and v terms of diminishing sales revenues. 

I want to summarize by emphasizing that ait NBC, we do recognize 
m *™ en ce of our medium on American life, on children and adults 
alike. Wo do not assume this influence to be flawless. We have always 
acknowledged room for improvement, and we seek to operate in the 
best interests of the public. We will continue to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just add that I noted with great interest the 
remarks of Chairman Burch yesterday, in whrh he said that joint 
consultation is essential among broadcasters generally, and offered to 
act as a catalytic agent to make that consensus possible. 

I would just like to add my endorsement to that, and our willingness 
to cooperate m any way to make that dialogue possible. 

Senator Pastore. We went a step further than that, Mr. Goodman. 
He was critical. I think he took a very strong position that violence 
is being overdone on television. There is no question about that, either. 
Now, we had the Surgeon General come before our committee and 
this is exactly what he. said, “While the committee report is carefully 
phrased and qualified in language acceptable to social scientists, it is 
clear to mo that the. causal relationship between televised violence and 
antisocial behavior is sufficient to warrant appropriate and immediate 
remedial action. 

“The data on social phenomena, such as television violence and/or 
aggressive behavior, will never be clear enough for all social scientists 
to agree on the formulation of succinct statements of causality. But 
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there comes a time when the data are sufficient to justify action. That 
time has come.” § 

Now we had before us most of the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittce. We had Dr. Mendelsohn, Dr. Coffin who represents NBC. 
We had a Dr. Siegel, a fine lady who came before the Committee. We 
had I)r. Pool ; we nad Dr. Klapper ; we had Dr. Cisin ; we had prac- 
tically all of the members hore. And when I confronted them with 
the question of whether or not they agreed with the Surgeon General 
that something needs to be done and right now, even Dr. Coffin agreed. 
And he is your man. 

Now as I read your presentation here today, Mr. Goodman — frankly 
I can understand why it would be written this way by the President of 
NBC— I realize you have been trying, there is no question about that. 
But I bellieve from what I have heard here in the last two days that 
there is a lot of room for improvement and it ought to start pretty 
quickly. 

I would hope that rather than fancy words being batfted back and 
forth, that somehow reasonable people— after all, you do have a tre- 
mendous interest in this communication area- — I would hope you 
people would sit down with the members of the FCC and possibly with 
the members of this Committee and 9ee if we can’t do something that 
is effective, so that public apprehension can be quieted. We all know 
that violence is part of life; you can’t eliminate all of it. It all depends, 
as I said before, on how you portray it, how you depict it. The Report 
goes so far as to sa.y that many, many times the rating goes up with 
the volume of violence. 

Now the big question that arises here is violence being instituted in 
order to promote better ratings ? Is it being done for profit.? Is it being 
done juSt for the sake of making it more attractive to some viewers? 

The fact is that television goes into 96 percent of all of the homes in 
America; it is part of American life. It is so good, you use it to sell 
products. It is good because of the profit that you make. And because 
it can sell so easily, it can sell a bad idea the same way it can sell 
a good idea. I think we all agree to that. 

I am saying to you, Mr. Goodman, no one is going to push NBC 
around ; no one is going to begin to twist your arm as some of these 
trade newspapers have been saying. I haven’t tried to scare anybody, 
frighten anybody, or abuse anybody. 

I think we are all reasonable people. I think something needs to be 
done. And I would hope the representatives of the three networks 
today would end up by saying, “Senator Postore, we have read this 
Re)x>rt ; we have looked at it and followed the progress of the hearings, 
and wo are going to take a hard look at this and do something about 
it.” That would make us all feel a lot better. 

Mr. Goodman. I will bo glad to say that, Senator. 

Senator Pastoue. You don’t say that in your statement. You say, 
“Well, we have been trying; we are going to keep on trying.” T want 
something a little more positive than that. 

And fundamentally, let’s face it, this committee, this Congress, no 
one can censor programing. No one can impinge upon the freedom of 
speech under the First amendment and no one proposes to do it. If 
this job is going to bo done, and done right, it has to start right in your 
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shop. Because that is where programs originate. Once in a while you 
will have to forget what the profit is going to be, or what the viewing 
rating is going to be, and do something that in the long run — that will 
be for the public good. The only trouble is unless all the networks 
do it together, there will be an imbalance competitively. I understand 
that. 

The point today is when one network has a good program the other 
networks come along with the same kind of program almost at the 
same time. And then, of course, when you still can’t compete success- 
fully, an X-rated picture goes in that time slot. 

I am wondering 1101*6 what this challenge of competition really is. 
And whether or not we have now resigned ourselves so that the primary 
force has become profit and no longer public service. I am not ready 
to roach that conclusion. But 1 would hope that there would be a spirit 
of cooperation here today on the part of the heads of the network, and 
also on the part of the National Broadcasting Association. 

I will tell you very frankly, Mr. Goodman, if you mid the testimony 
of the members of that scientific committee who were here, you get a 
different tone than you get from reading the report. As we listened to 
each one, including even your representative, including the scientific 
representative of CBS, Dr. Klapper, you get a better insight as to what 
we are up against. 

All we are talking about hero is restraint and moderation. We are 
not talking about making these programs unattractive and bland. 
Bland is the word Variety used. It said we are trying to make every- 
thing bland. That is a lot of blah to me. 

Mr. Goodman. Senator, may I comment on what you have said? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mr. Goodman. Or course, we agree with you that the time for action 
has come. And, of course, we are willing to cooperate in any way to- 
gether with the rest of the industry. I think one of the points I tried 
to make, perhaps ineffectively, in my statement was that when I testi- 
fied before you several years ago, I said we were going to make im- 
provements in reducing the depiction of violence on the air. We have 
made those improvements. We have made them conscientiously and 
somehow we have been poor advocates of our own cause and we don’t 
have, I think, enough recognition or understanding of the facts that 
those improvements have been made. I think perhaps one of the most 
important things that was said here yesterday was by Chairman Bareli 
when he said a uniform consensus, a joint consensus of all broadcasters, 
not just the three networks, but all elements of the broadcasting in- 
dustry, the syndicators, the production people, everybody involved, 
should get together and begin talking about this. 

Because it is forgotten, I think, sometimes, that the competition 
which causes some of the things we don’t like also made possible great 
broadcasting facilities that can reach more people simultaneously 
than any other medium in history and that has brought us good cover- 
age of sports, Olympics, many of the things we do like. Sometimes 
when it presents things that need a little editing, we welcome the op- 
portunities that Chairman Burch offered us yesterday to start talk- 
ing together. 

We are competitive; we no more can reach an agreement on some- 
thing to do under our competitive system than the major car manufac- 
turers can agree, to paint all of their cars the same color. 
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Senator Pastore. I like your extemporaneous remarks better than 
your prepared statement. Senator Cannon. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I want to say 
I completely agree and associate myself with the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished chairman hero. It seems to me you have made — if I may 
describe it this way — a very nice little statement, but it didn’t say 
much. First you say there were uncertainties in the report and we all 
recognize that, but there definitely were some certainties in the report. 

You say that we should seek to learn more. And I don’t think anyone 
would disagree with that. But the point is, we are trying to deal with 
the problem that is hero upon us now, and we need some action at this 
time. You say that you already screen your programs. Well, it is 
evident at this point that the screening is not adequate, because we still 
have the problem with us, and it is a very serious one. 

You point out we need further research and you are doing that, and 
you are in midcourse in your research. Yet you say that you have 
been carrying this research on for 3 years now. So if you are in mid- 
course, T presume that you would have »y our research completed in 
3 years. Therefore, in 3 years from now we can decide what ought 
to be done. That, to me, is not enough at this time. 

Now you also say that “Mr. Traviesas will describe our broadcast 
standards and how we apply them.” Well, that is well and good. I am 
willing to listen to how you apply your broadcast standards. But again 
I say it is evident that the broadcast standards you apply now are not 
adequate and are not working satisfactorily. You do say that you 
recognize the influence and will continue to seek improvements. Well, 
if we continue to seek improvements at the rate we have sought 
improvements up to this point, then I think my conclusion would be 
that we are not going to get the job done. 

So we need to do something affirmatively and specifically and do it 
now. Not wait until 3 years from now for the completion of an- 
other study. I thii . this subject has been pretty well studied to death, 
as someone pointed out earlier in the testimony. 

Now you may respond, sir. 1 recognize that is not a question. 

Mr. Goodman. That is all right. I am glad to respond to it. I pointed 
out in my statement that we had not waited for the research to be com- 
pleted before taking positive and affirmative steps to reduce the un- 
necessary violence. The broadcasting business is a very large one, cov- 
ering a large number of companies and stations. I can speak only for 
NBC. I know in my heart that we have done a good job in reducing 
the amount of violence on the air and the way it is done. 

As Senator Pasture said yesterday, it is the way it is done, not the 
number of points you add up in the total sum of violent acts of one 
kind or another, thunderstorms, and so forth, over the whole schedule. 
It is the way it is done. I know in my heart Mr. Traviesas and his 
people have done a good job in reducing that on NBC. Our study is 
just to add to the sum total of our knowledge, and it is not one that we 
expect to finish before taking further vigorous and affirmative action 
in this field. 

Senator Cannon. Well, thank you. I can only say that I hope you 
will take more vigorous action and more affirmative action to try to 
get at this very serious problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Pastore. Senator Baker? 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goodman, we heard suggestions from previous witnesses that it 
might be appropriate and productive to have a private, nonprofit 
foundation established to monitor and rate television programs parti- 
cularly fo* that segment of the viewing population which is young 
and without appropriate parental guidance. 

I would be very happy to have your views on the probable effective- 
ness of such an arrangement and any further views you might have on 
how it might be structured and designed. 

Mr. Goodman. Well, a number of ideas have been expressed here the 
past few days, Senator, about ways we could get at this point and 
that system was one of them. I think we should all consider with an 
open mind, all of the things that have been brought up here and the 
rating system you mentioned is one of them. 

Without closing my mind to it, I have some doubts; I think it has 
some weaknesses, because the children are not always attended by 
parents, and it is quite possible that a rating might attract them to 
look at something they should not look at rather than turn them away 
from it. Wo can’t make sure that every television set is attended by a 
parent. 

Senator Baker. Wlmt you are saying is while it might be a good 
idea to have a rating system , that doesn’t do the whole ] ob. 

Mr. Goodman. It doesn’t come close to doing the whole job. I think 
we should examine exactly how it would work and see whether it 
would work as a favorable on unfavorable part of what we are trying 
to do. 

Senator Baker. That is probably so, but I don’t really believe that is 
an argument against it. The fact it doesn’t do the whole job is no 
argument for not doing as much as we can. 

Do you or do you not have any opposition to a voluntary, nonprofit 
rating structure of some sort being created and operated by the net- 
works themselves and not by a governmental agency ? 

Mr. Goodman. 1 would have no objection to the principle, Senator. 
I think we should examine in detail how it would work before we sit 
here and give a snap judgment and say yes, that is the thing that will 
answer the question before us. I would like to examine it further in 
detail. 



Senator Baker. In that same connection, the NAB Code, it seems to 
me, is designed to accommodate this problem in part as well. 

While it may not be as accurately focused on the problem of violence 
as it affects children, the NAB Code directs itself toward program con- 
tent and program format. Do you think that that might offer some 
technique for monitoring the violent episodes that dominate some TV 
presentations? Should strengthening of the Code itself be considered ? 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, it is a good Code, although 1 think we can stand 
to review it. I think it is the Code that is the main avenue to follow in 
order to explore further ways of doing this. This is a good possibility, 
the NAB Code. 



Mr. Wasilewski will testify later this morning before the Committee. 
Senator Baker. Does the NAB now have any provision, for pre- 
screening of programs to determine their contents, or does the NAB 
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function entirely on the basis of program descriptions supplied by the 
originators? 

Mr. Goodman. Senator, I wonder if Mr. Traviesas could answer 
that. 

Mr. Thavirsas. At the present time we review with the NAB Code 
authority all new pilots that come up for the next season. They have a 
continuing survey through their monitoring system of the shows that 
are on the air and periodically they will call us or write us a letter 
about specific shows and we review that with them at our studios in 
New York. 

Senator Baker. So in effect you do ho'’o a prescreening system un- 
der the NAB procedure for the pilot biV. not the ongoing program. 

Mr. Traviesas. That is right. 

Mr. Goodman. But the mechanism exists. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pa store. Mr. Cook? 

Senator Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goodman, T don’t have any questions except to say that I really 
don’t have that much criticism relative to your statement, because I 
think the other statements will be the same. And I think of necessity 
maybe they have to be at this stage of the game. 

I am amazed at how short a time some of us can be in Congress and 
forget about the tremendous competitiveness that has to exist between 
three major networks in the United States, and in regard to that com- 
petitiveness, what is required to get viewer attention. And to the ex- 
tent that wo are now saying to you that somehow or other something 
must be done. The conduit for doing this can only be us. As a matter of 
fact, if you and your fellow presidents at ABC and CBS got together 
and decided how you were going to do this, maybe the J ustice Depart- 
ment would have to take come action. And the Justice Department 
would havo to say somehow or other there was a great conspiracy go- 
ing on between the respective networks in the United States and 
therefore it has to be stopped. 

I think the thing that bothers me is I am not really sure what kind 
of guidelines are ever going to come from a hearing room atmosphere 
of this kind. The guidelines are really going to come when this Com- 
mittee says to the networks we want to lend to you our aid and assist- 
ance, we want to have a series of meetings, we want, to sit around the 
table and we want to come up with some standards. It is not going 
to do any good for us to portray — I don’t know which network you 
will appear on tonight, whether you appear on your own. Maybe if you 
get chewed up real good, you will appear on somebody else’s. But this 
is not going to solve the problem. As a matter of fact, I* hope after these 
hearings are over and the. meetings that will be required that we 
will not come out of these, hearings with an antagonistic attitude 
toward each other. Because it is conceivable that this could happen and 
it would be unfortunate. 

So 1 candidly say to you that, you did speak for your corporation 
and I don’t have, the criticisms that my fellow members of the Commit- 
tee had. Maybe the criticism really that I would have would be that 
maybe we should have sat down some time ago when this report first- 
came out and had our around the table meetings relative to some 
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guidelines and then after we came up with those guidelines, we as that 

i n <»s 1 an d^ then* u ? iff d ? ,m > tluM1 wo hold these hoar- 

Ji t - °J 1 coulc J 1 talk logically with each other, having under- 
ood the industry problems that you face and that your competitors 
ace and the problems that we face and then come in here with some 
semblance of a conclusion rather than a situation that, may result in 

! Vr;V Sm t mt V ] l m , llk ,° 1(l barder to K ( ' fc thoao things accomplished. 
jn Jf f A ■■ 1 don’t ha ye antagonism, Senator, about thck hmSv 
j-.r i f - v might tomtit from them. I have only perhaps a sense of 

lnistratmii that we have not been able to put JvL the points that 

k ln ! l( ^ e somo Progress already and are continuing to make that 
pjo to i(ss. An example of that is over the past few years NBC be«in- 
!!"* 9 «« -»■ ’00, 'vhen Senator phtore. I LI Ltified ImC 

on r’ oh Id™ "i d *T beginning then to make chiuif.es in 
ou t d schedule on Saturday morning progressively to take 

num" l^i, 'i? C y° l |.™ n r bCT , wll, . lt • y ,°" said ‘0 me, Mi'- Good- 

lmv^n lit,. aL 1 , ,0'veallttlcboy who is the most precious thing I 
1UU e ill lite. And when 1 looked at. one of our programs on Saturday 

morning, I was appalled. And I thought that something should be 
do Ii® ahoutit and something will be done about it.” 
l hat is all we ever asked. 

Mr. Goodman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. If we hadn’t started this, in all probability you 
might not have looked at that Saturday morning program. That is the 

£"S* 1 ““ T km ? llem 1 chink the cooperation of the net- 

^oiks, and I want to say to my friend from Kentucky that when I 

( hem STn Penm £ stat01 . rlent 1 said 1 want to do this without acrimony, 

( here will be no incrimination. I made that clear. y ’ 

W o are not fighting one another here. We are trying to promote the 

•rhwJ C fi ntoleSt ‘ If Jt ls t rue that 0XCRS sive violence, on television does 
alh ct the aggressive nature and behavior of young people we oii'dit 
o know it. And I think it ought to take prekdeiTce^ 
competition if that is the case. The way we handle the ecolJgv 
Mr. Goodman. We have accepted that fact, Senator, and tfie point I 
W !? on 1 testafie. d before you at that time was that wo had 
r °cogmzed that, and that 1 was concerned, because I was and 
a ^milyman, a . nd that y°mig man is a little older now, but he 
“ * , ,,, niy , vo, ’it c adviser on programs such as these and 1 do know 
ha\e taken affirmative steps to bring about- what I said we would. 

NBG S him?oro^ i afc i h(>st> sU Ts h«vo reduced the viewing audience, on 

lml to h ^ fi 0 l11 ' (>nd ot lasl y** r ' by *0 percent which obviously 
nas to na\ e an etlecfr on our revenues. J 

If that kind of leadership we have tried to put across cannot be 
HH-ogiuzed, there is small incentive for us to do more. I think it- was 
1 resident Koosevelt who said the only thing about being a leader is to 
look buck and hud nobody behind you. 

Senator Pastore. And that is wl’iat we are trying to do. 

Any further nuestions? 

1 .ya.,1. to thunk v.m very much. It is nl.vuys a pleasure to lmvo you. 
Mr. Goon .man*. 1 hank you, Senator. J 

Would you like Mr. Troviesas now to main* his statement ? 

1 ASTUm " 1 tl,ink tha< Ti-aviesas should he allowed 
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Mr. Tkav iksas. My name is Hcrminio Truviosns. For tho last three 
years I have been vice president in charge of NBC’s Department of 
'Broadcast Standards. For nearly two years prior to that, I was NBC’s 
Director of Broadcast Standarcis, West Coast. My experience in radio 
and television encompasses approximately thirty-five years, and it 
includes service as vice president of one the the largest advertising 
agencies, in charge of its Program Department. 

First, it should be understood that the Broadcast Standards De- 
partment works with the. NBC Program Department, which is respon- 
sible for the creative aspects of our entertainment schedule. Most 
entertainment programs are supplied to NBC by independent pro- 
ducing organizations. 

At NBC, the Program Department reports to Mr. Don Durgin, 
president of the Network Division. The Department of Broadcast 
Standards, however, reports independently to corporate management. 
Thus, within NBC, two separate departments, in separate reporting 
lines, are responsible for maintaining program standards. 

All entertainment programs, whether on film or tape, as well as 
commercial announcements, are reviewed by Broadcast Standards edi- 
tors, and, when appropriate, by their supervisors, to make certain the 
programs comply with established company and industry policies. 
These policies are reviewed regularly and revised according to current 
circumstances, or whenever new knowledge is gained from consultants 
in the field of psychology. For instance, one such revision, resulting 
in more rigorous surveillance of our action shows came after the na- 
tional tragedies of the Spring of 1908. 

The Broadcast Standards staff, located in New York and Burbank, 
Calif., consists of 3-1 people. Each editor in the department’s pro- 
gram unit is assigned to one or more shows. It is his responsibility to 
make judgments throughout the entire production process — starting 
with the program outline ; then going to the original script and its sev- 
eral revisions; then the rough cut of the film or tape, and, finally the 
completed production ready for broadcast. All along the line, he keeps 
in constant communication with the producer about any problem in 
the area of Broadcast Standards concern, and requires revisions and 
deletions where necessary. The NBC representative and the produc- 
tion people together seek creative solutions that will meet the prob- 
lems and still preserve the dramatic value of the program. 

Throughout the process the Broadcast Standards editor coordinates 
his evaluations and observations with his counterpart in the Program 
Department, who is also in communication with the producer on cre- 
ative and production matters. 

Whenever there is special concern about how a scene might be di- 
rected, requiring review of the material as it is being filmed, an editor 
is present on the set either in the Hollywood area or on location. 

If the. program under surveillance centers on physical action, addi- 
tional review procedures are followed. 

After the Broadcast Standards editor and his Program Manager 
counterpart compare their observations, a. meeting is held with the 
Vice President of Program Production and the Director of Broadcast 
Standards. 

The meeting follows somewhat formalized procedures. The editor 
describes tho reasons for his concern, and the program manager sug- 
gests how the action scene might be modified for acceptability. The 
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heads of the departments then ask questions. If in their judgment the 
violent scenes are not handled properly they are not approved, and the 
producer is advised accordingly. 

At times scripts or outlines are submitted whoso themes are such 
that no amount of correction can make them acceptable according to 
NBC standards. When this happens, we immediately notify the pro- 
ducer of our disapproval. 

There have been other occasions when a script, after careful review, 
seems acceptable, but the rough-cut film, when screened, treats sequences 
in a way which is objectionable and which we could not have an- 
ticipated from the script itself. I recall a case, some years ago, when 
this very problem arose. In that case, we were prepared to shelve the 
whole film, but because this story was an interesting one and the per- 
formances were excellent, we found ways of completely revising the 
objectionable sequences, even down to replacing the musical score, so 
that the result was wholly acceptable. Since then, we have learned to 
establish very clear understandings, at the script stage, of just how 
the material will be played. And even then, we are careful to judge 
the film in terms of its actual treatment, and request changes at that 
stage if they are necessary to meet our standards. 

In addition to our own broadcast standards procedures, as soon as 
our fall schedule is set, I review with the director of the NAB Code 
Authority the format of each new series. He then requests a review of 
the pilot of any program with which he is not familiar, as some of 
the pilots have already been telecast as an episode of a current series. 
After his review, the code authority advises us of any code concern 
that it might have. 

In addition, the code authority through its regular monitoring 
procedures periodically discusses with us individual episodes that have 
been telecast, These comments are then passed along to our editors and 
in turn the producers. 

In the area of feature films produced originally for theatrical re- 
lease, NBC has reviewed 817 features since September 1961. Of these, 
139 have been completely rejected because they wore believed to be un- 
suitable for television. 

Of the latter group, 47 were rejected primarily because of violence. 
I believe it is an interesting index of the conservatism of television in 
relation to motion pictures that one of these had a motion picture in- 
dustry rating of “G” suitable for all family viewing. 

When a film is acceptable in general theme and treatment, but con- 
tains objectionable sequences that can be removed without impairing 
the overall work, we work with the program supplier to try making the 
film acceptable under our standards by editing out the objectionable 
material. Since the fall of 1969 we have edited over 40 films, to remove 
such materials, and with these edits we have been able to aecept them. 

Senator Baker. What ratings have these films had that you edited, 
or did they have ratings ? 

Mr. Tn a vieras. We haven't come to that problem. We have not had 
ratings. The “R” and “X’ ? rated movies, very few of them have been 
submitted to us. There was one “II” movie just recently submitted to 
us which we originally felt could not be accepted. We turned the 
problem over to the producers. They came to see us with their editors, 
reviewed with me all of the problems, came hack to us, and did a 
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magnificent job of net editing, editing out everything and still pre- 
serving the indents. 

Senator Bauer. Have you shown that program? 

Mr. Traviksas. No, we lmve not. 

Senator Bauer. What I am driving at is the question of whether 
or not you edit these things and then how you advertise them. I think 
particularly of one instance where there was an “X” rated movie that 
was edited to tako out the presumably U X” rated material but it has 
been called to my attention the publicity still advertised an “X” 
rated movie. , 

Mr. Goodman. If I may interject on that, T cannot conceive of cir- 
cumstances under which we would carry an “X” rated movie. But even 
if we were to, we would certainly not advertise it in any way that 
would entice people to look at for that reason. 

Senator Baker. That is a very welcome addition to the record, Mr. 
Goodman. Thank you. 

Mr. Traviksas. To make certain that all outside producers who 
supply programs for our schedule understand our concern and attitude 
in applying NBC program standards, we hold meetings before produc- 
tion of a new season begins with as many of the outside production 
staffs as possible. 1 have conducted these meetings for the last three 
years, and each time I have stressed our continuing concern about any 
portrayal of violence and the ways we approach the problems of dra- 
matic conflict. In general, we have found the program suppliers co- 
operative, and they recognize that it is not our intention to hinder 
valid areas of expression by creative people. 

The task of the Broadcast Standards Department is a sensative 
one and in an era of rapid social change, the job becomes more 
difficult. 

I might add that I have attended all of these meetings, and I am 
now scheduled to go out the second week of April to talk to the pro- 
ducers, And what I have learned here has been very, very good for 
me in telling the producers what the problem is. 

Senator Pastork. I am very happy to hear you say that. What role 
does Dr. Coffin play in all of this ? Does he play a role in this ? Or is he 
in a separate shop? 

Mr. Traviksas. Dr. Coffin brings to our attention special psycholo- 
gists, for instance. I rembember after ‘(18, Cy Lesser, who is not a 
psychologist, but a teacher at Amherst, came and prepared a paper 
for us for guidelines. And we took Mr. Lesser to the west coast and 
discussed his guidelines and we established those as our background 
for how we were to survey the various action shows. 

We also have had. talks with Dr. Politsky. In other words, Dr. 
Coffin feeds us material. 

Senator Pasture. I want it clearly understood that no one wants 
to put the television industry out of business. I can understand the 
consternation that is prevalent throughout the country. But all we 
are talking about here is a little bit of restraint, undoing the abuse 
and undoing the overkill, that is about the size of it all. 

I think, as you have said, if we have impressed you, so you will go 
back with a different attitude and different spirit, that in itself has 
justified these hearings. That is primarily what we are trying to no- 
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, No , on ®. w*“ta i to shackle the industry in such a way that 
thatatall 1 ductlve ft,ld entertain the American people. No one wants 

But the point is, 1 think the report is clear. 1 mean you can dance 
Mnort d ii t f{ l ??S l,y y - 0U want » essentially the central point of the 
isTC c 1 ft -SS “ M “vorybody 




axe nut xxicurysieci in toprccntao'pq 

mumnsp°fnlK 11 1 ltorest ^ d in P eo P le *. I don’t think the industjy wants g to 
mlfro^ y nlJ?S nH- encan mmds ’ especially those of children. I 
t pm fn il’ H Ut som ? times ' vo lost in this competiveness, and we 
a re al l^ifi ltyof ft" 1 ® iraportant thin Ss* That is a human frailty. We 

!d° do liere is generate more awareness as to what 
Hof'S ! , 1S * W< ? do set mail. We will have mothers come in and 

We 1 started° tli fe ' J? 6 £ n ^ t! { e matter ‘ We didn,t i,lvent thk 
thWiti U i t ; j S Mr> Goodman knows, a long, long time ago. I 

the^hi^hou^ver 1 ^ 0 l)r0gnBB ' 1 don,t think we have cached the end of 

is alCvc arTtr^ug to do. ha ‘' de ‘' W0 Can d ° “ mUCl ’ better i ob ' That 
Any further questions of this witness ? 

(No response.) 

Pastobe. Thank you very much. Mr. John Schneider. 

-.iff • * Li i 8 a Ppearence as president before this com- 

mittee, is that right, Mr. Schneider ? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN A. SCHNEIDER, PRESIDENT, CBS/BROAD- 
CAST GROUP, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pa store. We welcome you. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee: My name is Jack 
f°, ““iff - nnd I «m president of the CBS/Broadcast Group. I web 
conte this opportunity to appear here today to explore the issues 
raised by the report,. “Television and Growing Up: The Impact of 

Uso e rv • d ' by tb , e S V‘? eon General’s Scientific Ad- 

visoiy Committee on television and social behavior. 

4f President of the CBS/Broadcast Group, I would also like to 
bil Hies inThis a rea. 1Umittee vieWB ° f CBS re S ardi ”S responsi- 

6 publ | cation of , th . e ^port, there has been much discussion 

rluvi+i hf^ abo !! fc ! ts conclus ^ ns imd findings. Notwithstanding that 
debate, I hope that wc can all agree that we know more todaylvhout 
television vio mce than wo did on March 5, 1969, when you requested 
that tlio Surgeon General initiate this study. ^ 

nnhlb. 00 ^ f rr ‘ V^ irman ’ 1 be l ieve tho report goes far to provide the 
pul ho with a better perspective with which to consider the issues 
presented by portrayals of violence on television. 

.1 have studied the report. It tells me that anyone seeking easy 
answers to questions about tlio effects on society of the portrayal of 
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violence on television will be disappointed. The report says four things 
which I believe clearly present the complexity of the social issues 
facing us today : 

First, there are preliminary and tentative indications of a causal 
relationship between viewing violence and aggressive behavior, and 
indications that this relationship holds only tor some children who 
are already predisposed to be aggressive, and only in some environ- 
mental contexts. 

Second, in quantifying possible causes of violence in our society, the 
available evidence suggests that the viewing by children of violent 
television is of small effect compared with many other possible causes, 
such as parental attitudes or knowledge of and experience with the 
real violence in our society. 

Third, it is not clear what the net effect would be if broadcasters 
simply changed the quantitative balance between violent and other 
kinds of shows, since people hunt and choose the kinds of stimulus 
material they want — and violent material is popular. 

And, fourth, the sheer amount of television violence may be un- 
important compared with how the medium treats violence. 

The Advisory Committee has pointed the way to a more rational 
consideration of the portrayal of violence on television. No responsible 
body has suggested the elimination of all violence from television, for 
we would then be talking about eliminating not only such mass enter- 
tainment series as “Gunsmoke,” “The FBI,” and “Bonanza” from 
television, but also such dramatic offerings as “The Six Wives of 
Henry VIII,” and indeed such children’s classics as “Treasure Is- 
land,” “The Wizard of Oz,” and many others. And what would we 
do with football and hockey — not to mention news reports from 
Vietnam, and the recent lighting in Bangladesh ? 

It is interesting to note that shortly after the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s report appeared, a BBC report on violence included an aide 
memoire to its producers, which said in part. : 

As such, violence lias been present in drama from earliest times. It plays a 
part in certain forms of sport. For political or personal ends, it is resorted 
to daily in every country. And the natural violence of eruptions, floods and 
earthquakes frequently eclipses man-made violence by »ts scale. To exclude 
all scenes of violence from the television screen .vould be to falsify the picture 
of life presented to the viewer. A television service which bore no relation to 
the viewer’s own experience of the world would quickly lose Ills respect, and, 
ultimately, liis allegiance. 

The Advisory Committee report notes that if nothing in our society 
changed other than “changing the balance of television offerings, 
people, to some degree, will seek out violent material.” 

Importantly, the report also states that “more drastic changes, such 
as general censorship, would clearly have wide effects, but of many 
kinds, and some of them distinctly undesirable.” 

Many of the Advisory Committee’s findings are tentative and in- 
deed offer no answers to many of the questions we all have regarding 
how violent acts can be most acceptably portrayed. If social and es- 
thetic reality suggests that portrayals of violence cannot and should 
not. be eliminated from television or any other art form, the question 
still remains : llow should such portrayals be treated ? 

I believe the greatest significance must be attached to the following 
statement of the Advisory Committee : 
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T. he 8 . ll ® er amount of television violeuce may be unimportant compared with 
such subtle matters as what the medium says about it: Is it approved or dis- 
oEn, comm t ltted ky sympathetic or unsympathetic characters, shown to lie 
effective or not, punished or unpunished V Social science today cannot snv 
which aspects of the portrayal of violence make a major difference or in what 
way. It is entirely possible that some types of extensive ix>rtrayials of violence 
could reduce the propensity to violence in society and that some types might 
increase it. In our present state of knowledge, we are not able to specify what 
kinds of violence portrayal will have what net result on society. 



Informed guidance in this area would be invaluable. Perhaps, as 
some suggest, violence should not be “sanitized” — that is, violent por- 
trayals should more explicitly show the direct and indirect effects of a 
violent act. In a western drama, this might involve showing not only 
the gun fight, but prolonged scenes of the victim bleeding, as well as 
ctepiction of the intense pain ho suffers. Until now wo have not felt 
it wise to emphasize these elements, 

Yet, in light of the questions posed by the Advisory Committee, 
it would seem clear that informed social policy demands that v r e at- 
tempt to find answers to these and other questions. 

Senator Pastore. You are not suggesting, arc you, sir, that the 
Aamstmy Committee Report suggests wo have more violence? 

Mr. Schneider. No, sir, not more violence. 
t ®® u ^or Pastore. I don’t understand what that paragraph means, 

Yet, m light of the questions posed by the Advisory Committee, it 
would seem clear that informed social policy demands that we attempt 
tA find answers to these and other questions.” Are you saying some- 
times it is better to have more violence, 

Mr. Schneider. No, sir. I believe the Surgeon General on Tuesday 
addressed himself briefly to sanitization, the sanitizing of violence, 
where we have been avoiding explicit violent acts on television, and 
it was his position that we did not accurately present the horr r as- 
sociated with violent acts, and that if we shot the scene more explic- 
itly, it might develop an abhorrence for violence among elements of 
our audience. 



Senator Pastore. I suppose it all depends on how you do that, too. 

Air. Schneider. I was addressing myself, Air. Chairman, to the idea 
that over the past few years, we have increasingly been, let me use 
the trade term, sanitizing the portrayal of violence, making it less 
explicit. We thought that was in good taste and the proper course of 
action to take. 



Senator Pastore. I read a story in the newspaper not long ago — of 
course, we can’t bo responsible for every individual case, and I don’t 
state it for that reason— that a young boy who after looking at a TV 
show went downstairs in the cellar, and just to experiment, put a rope 
on a beam and banged himself. Ho tried to imitate what he saw on 
the screen. So he stood on a chair and stumbled from the chair, and 
hanged himself accidently. That is how he was impressed with what 
he saw. That doesn’t mean every child will do the same thing, I know 
that. But sometimes these impressions can be very vivid. 

Mr. Schneider, lhat is why, of course, I think the industry has 
taken the position that we do not demonstrate explicit acts of violence 
and the gore that can be associated with them. 

T thought that it was important to state that there was a body of 
opinion that was critical of broadcasting for not showing the gory and 
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explict acts of violence and the results, the agony and pain and suffer- 
ing, because we had not shown the ugly effects, I introduce it only to 
show the dilemma broadcastors frequently face as we go forward in 
trying to use our bost judgment to present an acceptable product. 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mr. Schneider. If I may continue, sir. 

Senator Pastoue. Yes, please. , 

Mr. Schneider. The programming issues I have boon discussing are, 
of course, most sensitive during the early evening, when the audience 
includes significant numbers of children and adults. 

Much has been said about the need for prosocial programing on 
television. Not everyone will agree on a definition of “prosocial” con- 
tent. Yet if wlmt is meant is that programing should reflect such 
human values as compassion and affection, and most importantly, 
should exemplify the nonaggressive solution of human problems — 
these values arc currently reflected in many television programs today. 
On CBS, these include such series as “My Tlireo Sons,” “The Dick 
Van Dyke Show,” and “Anno.” And over the years, there have oeen 
numerous scries and specials of this nature oil CBS and the other 
notworks. 

And yet we must also program for the adult viewer. In this regard, 
I believe it not un.oasonablc to recognize a parental responsibility to 
control the viewing habits of children. If there arc some parents who 
will not exercise this responsibility, should this result in the elimina- 
tion o‘ : programing which adults in particular enjoy? 

CBS also presents many programs specifically created for the 
younger audience. This is particularly true of Saturday morning and 
serves as one example of how we are meeting our programing re- 
sponsibilities for the younger viewers. 

The 1966-67 television season included a heavy diet of animated 
“super hero” series on Saturday mornings. By the 1969-70 season, 
we started the phaseout of the super hero. That season, five now 
Saturday morning programs were introduced. 

And in 1970-71, the super hero was gone, and CBS introduced 
Saturday morning informational programing for children. This 
series, “In the Know,” offered 3-minute encyclopedia minidocumen- 
taries five times throughout the morning. 

This season, the series has been succeeded by “In the News” — news 
reports for children, broadcast every half hour. 

Thus, from 8:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., we offer entertainment m ani- 
mated form, with news reports every half hour. From 12:30 p.m. to 
1 :00 p.m., we present “You Are There,” a senes of eyewitness his- 
toric events produced for the young audience. CBS News correspond- 
ent Walter Cronkite serves as the anchorman for the series. From 
1 ;00 p.m. to 2:00 p.m., CBS offers its award-winning series, “The CBS 
Children’s Film Festival,” which includes motion pictures produced 
all over the. world for children. 

In summary, wo now have a 6-hour Saturday schedule that in- 
cludes almost an hour of no. vs and information, a distinguished chil- 
dren’s film, and the balance other entertainment for young viewers. 

1 have not listed the total schedule of programs designed for chil- 
dren broadcast by CBS, but I believe this brief summary demonstrates 
our efforts to improve, the quality of programs designed for children. 
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Much has also bean said in the advisory committee’s report of the 
need for research. CBS has not been unmindful of this need. Since it 
was founded in 1C 32. the CBS Office of Social Research has committed 
approximately $1.5 million to research involving broadcasting and 
society. Two-thirds of this amount— or about $1 million — has been 
devoted to research regarding television violence. 

I would like to mention briefly two current projects, since they relate 
to the advisory committee’s report.. One of the studies, by Dr. Stanley 
Milgram, is summarized on pages 121 and 122 of the report. 

Another interesting study that we are funding will hopefully pro- 
vide information on a vast number of questions raised to date regard- 
ing exposure to television violence. There are several pioneering fea- 
tures in this study, including an attempt to measure the cumulative 
effects of viewing violence over a 14-year period, from 1968 to 1972. 
The study will also attempt to relate such effects to various types of 
violence, such as punished and unpunished. The study will inquire not 
only into aggressive or violent behavior, but also related attitudes re- 
garding violence, such as callousness, apathy, tolerance, approval and 
the like. 

I do not know how successful this ambitious project will be. How- 
ever, we have confidence in the investigator, Dr. William Belson, who 
is director of the Survey Research Centre, London School of Eco- 
nomics. Dr. Belson is or has been a consultant to BBC and Scotland 
Yard. 

I have cited these two projects — which will cost CBS almost 
$700,000 — to make clear that we, too, are seriously concerned with 
the need to advance our knowledge through responsible research. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, CBS has long believed that because of 
important First Amendment considerations, it would be inappropriate 
for the Government to intrude directly or indirectly into the program- 
ing process. This freedom entails responsibilities on the part of broad- 
casters. CBS accepts these responsibilities. We do not pledge to elimi- 
nate all violence from television because we do not believe that to be 
a desirable course. We pledge that as a result of the findings of the 
advisory committee report the concerns of that report will play — 
and have already played — a significant decisional role in the number, 
scheduling, and creative treatment of action-adventure material on 
CBS. 

Additionally, while much of what is presently broadcast by CBS 
presents prosocial material, we will seek out suggestions from respon- 
sible social scientists and other qualified persons with regard to 
emphasizing these values in our programing. 

Because of the significance of television in our society, the matters we 
discuss today take on great importance. I am well aware of the respon- 
sible manner in which you and your colleagues have traditionally ap- 
proached these questions. You have my assurance that we at CBS will 
continue to carry out our responsibilities to the public. 

Senator Pastore. Could you tell us wha[ tne role of Dr. Klapper 
is at CBS? 

Mr. Schneider. He is the head of the Office of Social Research and 
as such he keepE track of the state of the art through all of academia, 
all of the sources of social science research and brings the findings 
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of those projects to our attention. He stays current in hi's field and 
advises us. He also supervises our commissioning of research and fol- 
lows the progress of that research os it goes along. 

Senator Pastore. You were not here during the previous two davs, 
were you? 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, sir, I was here Tuesday morning. 

, Senator Pastore. Now you will recall we had the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee here. I mean your statement leans so much upon the 
Advisory Report, and the interpretation you give it. I am not question- 
ing your interpretation, but there was a consensus that the Report was 
rather conservative and cautious only because it hod to be unanimous. 
But the fact still remains that we heard from Dr. Lefkowitz who con- 
ducted a longitudinal study of this subject, taking children from the 
third grade to 19 years of age. He started some years back, in 1956 I 
think he said. 



I raised the nuestion that inasmuch as we had written the letter to the 
Secretary of HEW only three years ago how was he in a position to 
say what would happen to the child at the age of 19. That was cleared 
up by him saying this was a study he and his associates who testified 
he re yest erday began many years before my request to the Secretary 

Mr. Schneider. I wasn’t here yesterday, I was here Tuesday. 

Senator Pastore. He brought out the fact that there was a distinct 
relationship. There was no question about it. 

The only reason I bring that out is the fact that everyone keeps 
leaning on this report. There are some people who feel that we ought 
to have a review of this report, we ought to put it before the National 
Academy of Science and let them look at the research work and 
appraise it. Whether or not that is going to be done, I won’t get into 
that at this moment. 

But the fact still remains that I was very much impressed by these 
individuals who appeared before this committee. And the tone was a 
little different than reading the report. I read the report very care- 
fully as you did and I came out with mixed feelings, I will tell you 
that very frankly. 

. I kind of thought there were some inconsistencies. They kept empha- 
ses the words some, not most, not all. And that is not the question. 

The question here is that this television goes into all of the homes 
of America and the responsibility is to serve all the society of America. 
And if we damage, say, 10 million youngsters out of 50 million 
youngsters, that may be not a large percentage, but the fact still 
remains that it represents 10 million human souls and it is our responsi- 
oility to see they are not damaged. 

Mr. Schneider. I accept both statements. 

Senator Pastore. I received a letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury who wrote saying that, it would be ironic if O’Hara 
were knocked off the air, a program being sponsored by CBS. 

I asked him where he got this nonsense. He said he called up some- 
boay at CBS and they told him because Senator Pastore is holding 
these healings, in anticipation of these hearings, we will cancel this 
program. 

Is that true? 
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Mr. Schneider. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It is not true, is it? . . . 

Mr. Schneider. No, sir. Obviously I read yesterday’s transcript and 
did anticipate you would bring up the subject as you indicated yester- 
day you would 

with your permission I would like to read a brief statement to that 
effect. 

Senator Pastore. Please. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, sir. , , , . ... 

I have read that part of the transcript of yesterday’s hearing which 
contains the letter sent to you by Mr. Rossides concerning “O’Hara, 
U.S. Treasury Agent.” 

I have also discussed the contents of this letter with Robert D. Wood, 
President of the CBS Television Network, who talked to Mr. Rossides 



about the series. 

The facts are as follows: Approximately 3 weeks ago Mr. 
Rossides telephoned Mr. Wood, ana in the course of an extended tele- 
phone conversation, urged him to continue the series in the 1072-73 
schedule for the CBS Television Network. Mr. Wood responded by 
outlining the problems CBS faced in renewing “O’Hara, including 
the somewhat disappointing audience level achieved by the series, the 
large number of new programs then under consideration, and the 
conclusions contained in the Advisory Committee’s report. 

In this regard, Mr. Wood referred to the hearings scheduled before 
this subcommittee which would take up the report of the Advisory 
Committee and in so doing identified you, Senator Pastore, as the 
subcommittee’s chairman. 

Mr. Wood has told me that this was the only mention of your name, 
to identify the Advisory Committee report^ m a shorthand fashion, 
as the report submitted, to your subcommittee. Mr. Wood did not 
tell Mr. Rossides that “O’Hara” would be canceled because of the 
hearings scheduled before this subcommittee but he did indicate the 
chances for survival of the series into next season were not good. 

Senator Pastore. Because of what reason ? 

Mr. Schneider. I want to assure you that the decision now to renew 
“O’Hara” was made in the normal course of our program decision 
process and that neither you nor this subcommittee were referred to 
as the reason for that decision either in the deliberations within CBS 
or in Mr. Wood’s telephone conversation with Mr. Rossides. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, if the decision was made at all, 
it is because the viewing public or the rating has fallen down. Is 
that so ? 

Mr. Schneider. Ratings are only one of the considerations. 

Senator Pastore. But these hearings had nothing to do with that 
decision. 



Mr. Schneider. No, sir, they do not. 

Senator Pastore. I want to dispel the idea that members of this 
committee are frightening anybody or can do anything, not that 
we could. 

The point is we don’t propose to do so. 

Wo hold these hearings not to incriminate anyone, but to promote 
the public interest. That is our concern. 
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Now, the question — you are familiar with the testimony of Dean 
Burch before this committee; are you not, sir? 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. And he made the suggestion that there ought to 
be more conversations — we don’t want any violation of the antitrust 
laws, or we don’t want you to tell NBC the kind of show you are 
contemplating. We don’t want you to give away your trade seerets 
to them. We know that. We live in a competitive world. We, on this 
committee, are as knowledgeable as anybody else as to the facts of 
life and the facts of the business community. But that doesn’t enter 
into the picture at all. 

This question of violence on television and the effect it has on children 
and other people of course is a very important subject. I think it has 
disturbed you as much as it has disturbed the members of this 
committee. 

Sometimes we have to look to experts to tell us what the limitations 
might be. I, myself, in some instances, don’t need scientific proof, I 
think commonsense would be the answer. Mpst of us know when 
something is being abused, overdone* 

As you say, we can’t eliminate all the violence. But we are trying to 
bring this down into a proper context. I think some improvement has 
been made over the years because of hearings we have had before this 
committee. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes : it has. 

Senator Pastore. Alter all, the American taxpayers paid more than 
a million dollars to have this study made. It was made because there 
was always the thought in somebody’s mind that there was no connec- 
tion between televised violence and aggressive behavior. 

I am the one who took the position, “Let’s find out scientifically.” We 
did it on cigarette smoking. And I suggested that, it go to the Surgeon 
General for the simple reason he undertook the study on cigarette 
smoking, and he is the No. 1 health officer of the country. And he called 
in a number of very distinguished people to sit on. this Committee. 

Now the question arose as to whether or not the broadcasting indus- 
try should have been given the power of veto. I think that was regret- 
ful. I don’t think it served much purpose, but the fact still remains I 
was very much impressed when I asked your Dr. Klappor, and Dr. Cof- 
fin, who represents NBC, how they felt about this, and both of them 
agreed with the Surgeon General. 

I think they were very fair in that regard, because after all if any- 
one could accuse anyone of having a conflict of interest they could have 
accused them. Yet they took the same position other members did. 
They took a position tlmt something needs to be done and it ought 
to be done soon. 

I would hope that Dean Burch will pursue his plan and I would 
hope that you would cooperate with him because I think in the final 
analysis there has got to be self-restraint in the industry. Like you 
pointed out, we are shackled by the first amendment in a sense that 
we cannot interfere or impinge upon free speech and nobody wants 
to do it. 

And the Commission is limited under the Communications Act of 
1934 so that it cannot dictate programing and we don’t propose to do 
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that. All we are asking for here is a reasonable attitude toward this 
very important subject by men who uro considered to be mature men, 
reasonable men, family men who have a tremendous responsibility in 
this particular area. And I put you in that class, sir. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I accept that. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Baker? 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I find the testimony thus 
far very enlightening. It gives the subcommittee a better insight into 
the attitude of the networks and their executive management as far 
ns children’s programing is concerned, and vis-a-vis the Advisory 
Committee report. 

But in previous testimony I touched on another matter that dealt 
indirectly with children’s programing, but more directly with program 
content and I mentioned it again this morning and tliiat is this ques- 
tion of rated movies. 

Day before yesterday, on Tuesday, I asked permission to, and the 
Chairman permitted me to put in the record a letter from a dis- 
tinguished theologian in Tennessee having to do with the attitude of 
the Christian Life Commission on CBS screening of an X-rated movie. 
The point that is made in that letter and in that resolution and in much 
other correspondence and comment that I have had is that while there 
was a sanitizing, so-called, of the X portions of “The Damned,” it was 
called to my attention that apparently the publicity ror that pro- 
graming still advertised it as an X-rated movie. That poses a real 
dilemma for me. 

Mr. Schneider. Itposes a dilemma for me too, Senator. 

Senator Baker. That is in terms of what we can expect the net- 
works to do in terms of policing their own efforts. 

Mr. Schneider. Well, Senator, we did not advertise * <fr he Damned" 
as an X-rated movie. There was no advertising that included any 
movie rating of any kind. There were certainly newspaper articles 
that indicated that it was an X-rated movie in its original theatrical 
release form. That is not the form we acquired. We acquired this pic- 
ture from Warner Brothers and at the time we took delivery on it, 
already 23 minutes had been taken out of it. We took an additional 
13 minutes out of it entailing 18 cuts. And it simply was n<& an 
X movie when we took delivery of it, we did not exploit it os an 
X-rated movie, we did not advertise it as an X-rated movie. 

When we were through cutting it, it was suitable for television. 

Senator Baker. How did this material get in the papers? What 
release did CBS make of this material ? How did you promote the 
showing of this or any of the others in the series of films that you 
acquired i n that package ? 

Mr. Schneider. We had press releases with which we would have 
serviced the consumer and trade press. 

Senator Baker. Do you have those press releases ? 

Mr. Schneider. Not with me. 

Senator Baker. Do you know whether they referred to the fact this 
was an X-rated movie and you had cut 23 minutes out of it? Was that 
released to the press and put in the news release when you publicized 
these films? 

Mr. Schneider. I don’t at this point recall whether the press release 
or the press releases regarding “The Damned” indicated the extent 
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of the cutting, or how much had been cut out of it before we acquired 
it from Warner Brothers. 

Senator Baker. I have here newspaper clippings, one I turn to now 
is a rather extensive story on this and other films in that series to be 
shown by CBS. The one 1 am looking at is a byline by Jerry Corker 
of the Miami Herald Newsday Wire. There are others. 

I wonder’ if you would be amenable to supplying to the committee 
for the record at this point any press releases that the network issued, 
in conjunction with the acquisition or showing of this film? 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, Sir ; of course. 

Senator Baker. Would the Chairman be agreeable to having that 
included in the record? „ 

Senator Pastore. Yes. As a matter of fact this is a subject I am 
very much interested in. When I heard of it, I sent a steaming tele- 
gram to Dr. Stanton ; and I got a steaming letter back from him. And 
wien he got another one from me. 

Mr. Schneider. I am not privy to all that correspondence, Senator. 

(The information follows:) 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 

Washington, D.O., April S, 1912. 



Nicholas A. Zapple, Esq. 

Staff Counsel, Committee on Commerce, 

U.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Zapple : During Mr. Schneider’s testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Communications on March 28, questions were asked regarding CBS publicity 
and promotional treatment of our showing of “The Damned.” Specifically, Sen- 
ator Baker asked Mr. Schneider if he would supply for the record “any press 
releases that the network issued in connection with the acquisition or showing 
of the film.” Accordingly, enclosed herewith is the press and promotional material 
(described more specifically below) which the CBS Television Network dis- 
tributed in connection with “The Damned.” 

The package includes (1) three publicity releases sent to daily newspapers and 
CBS affiliates, (2) an advance program log sent to newspapers and affiliates, 
(8) a glossy photo with caption sent to newspapers and affiliates, (4) a program 
promotion kit for the CBS LATE MOVIE distributed to affiliates. (5) a tran- 
script of the copy used in network on-the-air promotional announcements, (6) a 
mallogram with suggested copy for locally originated announcements by our 
affiliates, and (7) the February 26 issue of TV Guide which contains a CBS 
advertisement for the film. 

In none of this material was there any reference to the fact that The Damned 
had a Motion Picture Association rating of “X" in its original theatrical release. 
Promotional treatment of “The Damned" was comparable to that given other 
films presented in THE CBS LATE MOVIE, a series which made its debut on 
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Senator Baker also asked whether Robert D. Wood, President of the CBS 
Television Network, had replied to the editorial on WBTV Charlotte, N.C., 
which criticized CBS for showing “The Damned." Senator Baker asked Mr. 
Schneider if he would submit Mr. Wood’s reply. 

At the time of his testimony, Mr. Schneider stated that he was not certain 
whether Mr. Wood had decided to reply, but that if he did a copy of the reply 
would be provided to the Committee. He has since taped a reply which was 
broadcast by WBTV ; a transcript is enclosed. 

Respectfully, _ _ „ 

Joseph DeFranco, 

flototo'nl AttnrttP.U. 



•Items 1 and 2 appear on pp. 203-216; items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 have been placed In the com- 
mittee files. 
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Senator Pabtore. I know. But I am saying it, somebody con dispute 
it if they want to. But I was very much pleased to read that Channel 
9, youraffiliate here in Washington, refused to show it and has taken 
the position that they will never show a picture that has ever been so 
classified. 

Mr. Schneider. My position on this, Senator, is that we are not 
going to try to accommodate the theatrical rating system, because 
that is the rating that is given to that movie for theatrical exhibition. 

We take movies from the major motion picture companies that 
might have a GP rating, and they will nevertheless require editing 
before they meet what we feel are acceptable broadcast standards. 
There are levels of violence in GPs, levels of other things we find 
necessary to edit out. If we can acquire a picture and edit it to make it 
suitable for television — that is what we want to be responsible for, 
what we broadcast, not what had previously been distributed and 
exhibited in another form, in another medium and rated by others 
who don’t have broadcasting responsibility. 

I simply don’t take the position that once a movie is an X or R or 
GP, it is that forever. 

Senator Pastore. That may be so. But has the creativity of the 
industry become so bereft that they have to begin to sanitize X movies 
in order to keep the program going. That is the big question. Natu- 
rally there is always a certain color to an X movie, there are certain 
people in our society who love to go and see things or that kind. Some- 
times something that is not X is rated X just to draw a crowd. 

Mr. Schneider. That may have been true years ago. I am not sure 
it is today. 

Senator Pastore. Will you agree to this, that there is a distinction 
between what you can see in a movie house and what should be shown 
on the TV screen? 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, of course. 

Senator Pastore. Of course. That is the point we are making. 

If people care to pay the additional price to go see an X movie that 
is one thing, that is their privilege. I propose to do nothing to stop 
them or interfere with it. That is their pleasure, let them enjoy it. 
But I think it would be regrettable to see the same thing on the TV 
screen. 

.Y°u say it has been sanitized. But the point is, it was characterized 
as X at one timo. The minute you announce the title of the movie, 
everybody knows it was an X-rated movie whether you say so or not. 
There is no question at all. I have received telegrams from people at 
home who say what is this? How far are we going? Finally after con- 
sideration your affiliate refused to show it. And the position they took 
was this, and you will bo amused when I tell you. It had been sani- 
tized so much that it was no longer a good picture anyway. And they 
didn’t care to show it. 

Mr. Schneider. Senator, if I could turn back the clock, we wouldn’t 
have gotten involved with “The Damned,” we wouldn’t have gotten 
involved with it as an X movie, or the idea that it was an X movie be- 
cause it wasi 't an X movie when we acquired it. 

Obviously 1 regret that the whole thing had to hoppen. But the point 
is nevertheless that we will be responsible for what we broadcast. 

Senator Pastore. That is right. 
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Mr. Schneider. We had to edit “The Damned” to such an extent 
that it probably wasn’t as good as it was intended to be. It waB clearly 
less attractive as a television movie presentation than we would have 
liked it to be when we got through editing. 

We may have engaged in some bad judgment in its acquisition, but 
we did acquire it, we did broadcast it ana I stand behind the version 
that was broadcast over CBS that night. 

Senator Pastore. The only thing! want to say is I think you made 
one big mistake. 

Mr. Schneider. You may be right. 

Senator Baker. The fact of the matter is The Damned still ran on , 
TV. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, it did. 

Senator Baker. I have a copy of an editorial on WBT, AM-FM TV, 
a CBS affiliate in Charlotte, calling on you to respond, or calling on 
Mr. Robert Wood, president of the network to respond to their edi- 
torial criticizing the network for the showing of The Damned. 

I wonder if you would be agreeable to submitting any reply CBS 
made. 

Mr. Schneider. I am not certain whether Mr. Wood has decided to 
reply to that editorial or not, but in the event he does decide to reply 
we will provide you with his reply. 

( The material follows : ) 

March 30, 1972. 

A Reply by CBS Television Network President Robert D. Wood to a WBTV, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Editorial 

{Note: Mr. Wood’s reply was broadcast on WBTV on Monday, March 27 at 
6 :50 PM, ET, and 11 :26 PM, ET, and on Tuesday, March 28 at 7 :40 AM, ET, and 
12:20 PM, ET.) 

I am Robert D. Wood. As President of the CBS Television Network, I am here 
to reply to the WBTV editorial which stated that the station would not present 
THE CBS LATE MOVIE — "The Damned" — because it carried an X-rating when 
shown in motion picture theaters. 

CBS is fully prepared to be judged by what it actually puts on the air for 
viewing on your television set. 

On the other hand, we reject the notion that we should be judged on something 
we did not put on the air. 

And CBS did not present an X-rated movie. Nor did we ever exploit it as one. 

"The Damned" in its original theatrical version was 2 hours and 40 minutes 
long. As presented on the CBS Television Network, it ran 2 hours and 4 minutes. 
With 36 minutes edited from the original version, all scenes which might be con- 
sidered in questionable taste even for late night viewing were eliminated. By such 
responsible and exacting editing, this film became a move which conformed to the 
Television Cede of the National Association of Broadcasters — a Code to which 
both the CBS Television Network and WBTV subscribe. 

But far more important issues are involved then the questions raised by this 
particular film: 

First, I don’t believe broadcasters should ever delegate to outside groups — 
including a motion picture organization — the decision about what feature films 
we in television can or cannot put on the air. When we apply television stand- 
ards, we find that even some G-rated films cannot be presented without editing ; 
just as we have discovered that this film was made completely acceptable with 
editing. 

Secondly, I want to remove any misconception you may have gained that the 
CBS Television Network is any less anxious that WBTV in maintaining taste and 
decency when we are invited as a guest into your home. 

Senator Baker. How many of your affiliated stations declined to 
run “The Damned ?” 
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Mr. Schneider. The normal distribution of the late movie is 109 
stations and 80 of them declined to accept it. 

Senator Baker. How many other A-rated movies do you have? 

Mr. Schneider. We have no other X-rated movies in our libraries 
at this time. 

Senator Baker, Do you have any R-rated movies in your libra cv at 
this time? 

Mr. Schneider. We are considering some R-rated movies providing 
they can be edited. 

Senator Baker. What is an R-rated movie ? 

Mr. Schneider. I believe it is one to which no one under IT is admit- 
ted without being accompanied by a parent or adult. 

* 5^ Mr. chneider, the essence of our inquiry, it seems 

to me, is whether or not the networks can exercise through their own 
devices or otherwise some sort of discipline on program contents re- 
lated to violence, related to its impact on children, relating to program 
contents vis-a-vis the X-rated movie controversy with “The Damned.” 
I would like to know who makes the final determination on whether or 
not a particular program will or will not run based on its particular 
contents? 

Is it the commmercial department? Is it your adviser on sociology? 
Is it you ? Is it the network president who makes that determination ? 

Mr. Schneider. First of all, it is not the commercial department. 
Many people participate in the creation of the program schedule, 
which we change every September, as you know. But as to a particular 
episode, the ultimate responsibility is that of the president of the net- 
work. He is advised by his program practices department. It reports 
directly to him, not through the program department. So that if there 
is a program in which. there is a disagreement between the producer 
or the program executives of the network and the program practices 
department, that ultimately has to be decided by the president of the 
network. He may or may not seek my counsel in tne process. Most times 
he would not. 

Senator Baker, Thank you very much. 

Do you know whether or not there has been any consultation with 
representatives of the other two major networks about policy con- 
siderations in showing so-called sanitized versions of X- or R-rated 
movies? 

Mr. Schneider. Each of the networks has a seat on the Television 
Code board and if they were discussing it I should think it would be 
under the umbrella of the NAB Code board. 

Senator Baker. Did you, yourself, or anyone to your knowledge have 
consultations with the other two networks about “The Damned?” 

Mr. Schneider. Oh, no. 

Senator Baker. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material follows:) 
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CBS TELEVISION NS WORK 
PRESS INFORMATION 
61 WEST EE STREET 
NEW YORK. N Y 1001* 



January 12, 1972 



PRIME-TIME MOVIES COME TO LATE-NIGHT TELEVISION 
"THE CBS LATE MOVIE" PREMIERES MONDAY, FEB. l4 WITH SIDNEY FCITIER, 
S HELLE Y WINTERS AND ELIZABETH HARTMAN IN "A FATCH OP BLUE 1 ' 

Prime-time motion pictures orme to late-night network television 
when "The CBS Late Movie" makes its det>ut Monday , F eb _ l4 on the CBS 
Television Network with the premiere presentation, "A Patch of Blue, 
starring Academy Award-winners Sidney Feitier and Shelley Winters, and 
Elizabeth Hartman. 

Other films scheduled for presentation during the first week of 
"The CBS Late Movie" are "Anniversary," starring Oscar-winner Bette 
Davis, on Tuesday. Feb. 15 (World •‘‘alevisicn premiere); "Twilight of 
Honor," with Richard Chamberlain, Joey Heatherton and Nick Adams, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 16 (World Television Premiere); "The Class Bottom 
Boat," starring Doris Day, Rod Taylor and Arthur Godfrey, on Thursday, 
Feb. 17. and "The Fearless Vampire Killers," with Sharon Tate and Roman 
Polanski, on Friday, Feb. 18 (World Television Premiere). 

Following are details of the week's schedule (starting times are 
11:30 PM, EST): 

MONDAY. FEB. 14 - "A Patch of Blue, " the tender and poignant 
story of a blind girl who suddenly discovers the world around her. 

TUESDAY. FEB. 15 - Bette Davis, starring in "Anniversary," pre- 
sents a memorable portrait of evil as a monstrous matriarch who stops 
at nothing to maintain her iron grip on her adult sons. 




76 - 89-1 0 - 72 - 14 
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WEDNESDAY. FEB. l6 - "Twilight of Honor," a tense, absorbing 
courtroom drama '.bout a man accused of the wanton murder of the les '.ing 
citizen of a small town, 

THURSDAY, FEB. 1? - "The Glass Bottom Boat," a gi.y romantic 
comedy set againet the background of California's Catalina Island. 

FRIDAY. F EB,.. 18 - "The Fearless Vampire Killers" combines oomedy 
and suspense in a story about, a man who goes hunting for a castle full 
of vampire killers. 

In succeeding weeks other World Television Premiere films will 
be: "Strawberry Statement" with Bruce Davison and Kim Darby, "The 

Hill" with Sean oonnery, "Trog" with Joan Crawford, "Crooks and coro- 
nets" with Telly Savalas, "children of the Damned," "Kenner" with Jim 
Brown, "Five Man Army" with Peter Graves and James Daly, "Signpost to 
Murder" with Joanne Woodward and Stuart Whitman, "Sol Madrid" with 
David MoCallum and Stella Stevens, "The Curse of Frankenstein," 

Luchini Visconti's "The Damned," "The Priest's Wife" with Sophia Loren 
and Marcello Mastroianni, and "in the Cool of the Day" with Jane Fonda. 

Other films are "An American in Paris" with Gene Kelly and 
Leslie Caron, "Girl Happy" with Elvis Presley, "Boys Night Out" with 
Kim Novak and James Garner, "The Night of the Iguana" with Richard 
Burton, Deborah Kerr and Ava Gardner, "The Last Challenge " with Glenn 
Ford and Chad Everett, "Please Don't Eat the Daisies" with Doris Day 
and David Niven, "The Sandpiper" with Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton, and "Penelope" with Natalie Wood. 

* * * 
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February 7, 1972 



LUCHINO VISCONTI'S "THE DAMNED," WITH CAST OF DISTINGUISHED STARS, 
LEADS OFF "THE CBS LATE MOVIE" SCHEDULE FOR WEEK STARTING FEB. 28 



"The Damned," Luchino Visconti's powerful drama, probing deeply 
into the German soul during the rise of Nazism in the 1930s and star- 
ring such distinguished international performers as Dirk Bogarde, Hel- 
mut Griem, Ingrid Thulin and Charlotte Rampling, leads off the third 
week of "The CBS Late Movie" Monday, Feb, 28 on the CBS Television Net- 
work. This marks the initial showing of "The Damned" on television. 
(Starting time for films on "The CBS Late Movie" is 11s 30 PM, EST.) 

Doris Day and David Niven star as the harassed parents of four 
lively youngsters in the film version of Jean Kerr's best-selling book, 
"Please Don't Eat the Daisies," on Tuesday, Feb. 29 * 

"Torpedo Run," thrill-packed story of the relentless chase of a 
Japanese aircraft carrier following the attack on Pearl Harbor, will be 
presented on Wednesday. March 1 . Glenn Ford and Ernest Borgnine star. 

"The Law and Jake Wade," suspense- thriller starring Robert Tay- 
lor and Richard Widmark, Is the presentation for Thu,^day^Ma^h_g . 

The story focuses on two former partners, one of whom has become 
a lawman while the other still pursues his lawless ways, 

Elvis Presley stars in "Qirl Happy," a musical romance set in 
Florida where the college set descends to spend the annual Easter va- 
cation, on Friday, March 3 . Shelley Fabares, Gary Crosby, Joby Baker, 
Nita Talbot, Chris Noel and Mary Ann Mobley co-star. 



* w * 
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CMTCkfWStONItttWOMt 
Mttl INFORMATION 
VMttlMtMlf 
NtW YORK. M. V, 10011 

February 8, 1972 

"THE DAMNED," LUCHINO VI8C0NTI'S POWERFUL DRAMA, 

TO HAVE FIRST TELEVISION SHOWING ON "THE CBS LATE MOVIE" 

"The Damned," Luclno Visconti's widely acclaimed, percept* 
portrait of a great Oernan steel family which backed the Nazi p*u y 
as Hitler rose to power during the 1930s, will be presented fr* ^ 
first time on television or "The CBS Late Movie" Monday. Fsb, 58 
(starting at 11:30 PM, EST) vn the CBS Television Network. 

Dirk Bogarde, Ingrid Thulin, Helmut Berger, Helmut Crlem and 
Charlotte Rampling eta? in the film. 

The powerful 3t„ry exposes a corrupt and degenerate dynasty of 
industrialists whose personal tragedies unfold against a background of 
historical events. The film begins with news of the Reichstag fire in 
1933 and it ends with the infamous "Night of the Long Knives" in June 
193^, when one Nasi faction massacred another. In the interval, the 
power-hungry members of the dynasty pursue their destructive motives 
as they succumb to the influence of Nazi domination. 

Luchino flsconti directed and, with Nicola Badalucco and Enrico 
Medioli, wrote the screenplay for the 1970 Warner Brothers release. 
Alfred Levy and Ever Haggiag were the producers. 

Friederich Bruckmann. ,DT?.K B rr 5ARLE Elisabeth. . .CHARLOTTE RAMPLING 

Baroness Sophie INGPJD THULIN Olga ........ Florinda Bclkan 

Aschenfcach HELMUT GRIEM Guenther. .. .Renaud Verley 

Martin .HELMUT BERGER Herbert Umberto Orsini 

* * ■* 
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OBI mtVIllON NETWORK 
MHt mrOAMMlON 
81 WEST S3 BTREBT 
NIWVOAH.N.V 10011 



February 8, 1972 



CBS TELEVISION NETWORK ADVANCE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 27 THROUGH SATURDAY. MARCH 4 



NOTE TO EDITORS j 



Please check local station log for delayed broadcasts of any 
of the programs listed in this schedule. ( All times are EST ) 



(!) 



j'h'ange 
Indicates rebroadcast 
Indicates color broadcast 



AM 

*6:50 

0*8:30 



C9j00 - 
C9:30 - 
* 10:00 - 

*10:30 - 

011:00 - 
C*ll : 30 - 



PM 

C*U3o 



SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 27 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) __ 

SUNRISE SEMESTER, college level series, conducted by New 
York University faculty members. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA, ) 

TOM & < T ':Rv, cartoon series. (C) 

THE GRC’\"? ■ COOLIES, cartoon aeries. (C) 

LAMt UNTO FEET, religious series. (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

LOOK UP AND LIVE, religious series. (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOl\ BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA,) 

CAMERA THREE, experimental series; James Macandrew, host.(C) 
FACE THE NATION, with CBS News Correspondent George Herman 
as moderator. (C) (EDITORS : PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION 

FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 



(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) , 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE GAME OF THE WEEK. Pittsburgh Penguins 
vs. Montreal Canadians • Pan Kelly describes the play by 
play and Jim Gordon provides the co^or commentary. (From 
Montreal Forum, Montreal.) (C) 

0*4:00 - JACKIE GLEASON- INVERRARY CLASSIC. The broadcast covers the 
action on the final four holes on the last day of the tour- 
day, 72 -hole Golf tournament, the richest in the 1972 pro- 
fessional tour. Jackie Gleason, tournament host, will be a 
roving reporter and Jack Whitaker, Ken Venturi, Ray Scott, 

Pat Summers: 1 and Frank Glieber will be the commentators. 
(From the Inverrary Country Club, Lauderhill, Fla.) (C) 
(EDITORS: COVERAGE OF THE THIRD DAY OF THE FOUR-DAY, 72- 

HOLE TOURNAMENT WILL BE PRESENTED ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
AT 5:00 TO 6:00 PM, E3T) 
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*^» 5«30 



C6t00 



*7 too 
*? s 30 
C*9:30 



*10130 
011:00 - 
m» 15 - 



& (con«>d) 

ANIMAL WOULD, a ueriea of entertaining and informative 
broadcasts that picture the wildlife of many regions of the 
worlds in both natural and man-made habitats , with Bill 
Burrud, as hoot-narrator, The broadcast focuses on the 
ostrich* the world's largest and angriest bird and how it 
has been saved from extinction. (G ) 

60 MINUTES, a CBS News series of weekly broadcasts presented 
in 0 magazine format, with CBS News Correspondents Mike 
Wallace and Morley Safer as on- the -air editors, (C) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

THE CBS SUNDAY NIOHT MOVIES . 

CADE'S COUNTY, contemporary Western adventure series, star- 
ring Olenn Ford, with '-star Edgar Buchanan and featuring 
Peter Ford, Taylor Lai-.her. Victor Oarapoa and Bet'y Ann Carr. 
Cade is drawn into a fp*.\o between the matriarch or a depart- 
ment store chain and her son when a series of seemingly 
meaningless acts of vandalism is perpetrated against the 
young man. Jeanotte Nolan and Scott Marlowe play guest 
roles. (0) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LCO) 

CBS SUNDAY NEWS WITH DAN RATHER, (C) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUAR Y ,S 8 

- (SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

- CDS MORNING NEWS WITH JOHN HART. (0) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA, ) 

- CAPTAIN KANGAROO, gentle adventure a for children. "Captain 
Kangaroo" la played by Bob Kaeahan. (G) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

- (SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

- THE LUCY SHOW, comedy series* otarring Lueille Ball. 

"Lucy the philanthropist." (C) (R) . .... 

- MY THREE SONS, comedy series starring Fred MacMurray. (C)(?) 

- FAMILY AFFAIR, comedy series, starring Brian Keith and 
Sebastian Cabot. Ouestsi Peter Duryea, Nancy Walker. (C)(R) 

- LOVE OF LIFE, drama, starring Audrey Peters. (C) 

- WHERE THE HEART IS, drama, starring Diana van der Vila. (C) 

- CBS MID-DAY NEWS WITH DOUGLAS EDWARDS. (C) 

- SEARCH FOR TOMORROW, drama, with Mary Stuart. (C) 

- SUNRISE SEMESTER, college level series, conducted by New 

York University faculty membors. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOn BROADCAST TIME TN YOUR AREA.) . 

- AS THE WORLD TURNS, drama, with Helen Wagner. (C) 
wiw - LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED THING, drama. (C) 

C2S30 - THE GUIDING LIGHT, drama, with Charita Bauer. (C) 

C3tOO - THE SECRET STORM, drama, with Lori March. (C) 

03:30 “ THE EDGE of NIGHT, drama, with Ann Flood. (C). 

C*4:00 - GOMER PYLE USMC, comedy serioa, starring Jim Nabors. 
"Whither the Weather," (C) (R) 

*4:30 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

C*5tOO - FIVE O'CLOCK NEWS. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION) 

*5:10 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) , 

0*6 : 30 - CBS EVENINQ NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 

0*7:00 - CBS EVENINO NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE, (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 

*7:30 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) „ J( J 

C*8:00 - APPOINTMENT WITH DESTINY - "Showdown at O.K, Corral, third 
broadcast in a aeries of five drama specials. Filmed at the 
actual site, the drama presents a suspenseful reenactment of 
events loading to the most celebrated gunfight in frontier 
history. A long and complex c>ole of feuds and oounfcer-feuds 
preceded a final confrontation joining the Earp brothers 
(Wyatt, Virgil and Morgan) and their friend Doc Holliday 
against the Clantons and the McLattrys in a vacant lot 
adjacent to the O.K. Corral in Tombstone, Aris., on October 
26 , 1881 . Lome Greene is the narrator. (C) 

0*9 : 00 - HERE'S LUCY, comedy series, starring Lucille Ball and co- 

starring Oale Gordon with Lucie Avnaz. Kim Carter discovers 
that a girl who leaves the family homestead find gets her own 
apartment isn't necessarily liberated -- especially when her 
mother Lucy manages to make her maddening presence felt. 

(C) 



AM 

““* 6:20 
0*7 «00 

0 * 8 1 00 



*9tOC 

C*lOtOO 

CIO: 30 
C*11:00 

011:30 

^12100 

012:25 

c.12130 

C*1:00 



Cl: 30 
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PM 



MPMAY^ FEBRUARY .88 (Cont'd) 



^*9*30 - THE DORIS DAY SHOW* comedy serieB, starring Doris Day and 



featuring John Dehnor and Jackie Joseph. Werner Klemperer 
guest stars as Jacques Moreau* director cf an international 
fashion show, and Doris Martin persuades him to include in 
the show fashions created by her own couturier, who is in 
reality a dry-cleaning-and-alterations shopkeeper. (C) 



C*10*00 - THE SONNY & CHER COMEDY HOUR* comedy- variety series, star- 
ring the popular husband and wife singing team as hosts. 
Quest star* Ken Berry. Ted Zeigler, Peter Cullen, Murray 



Langston. Freeman King, Tom Solari and Clark Carr are fea- 
tured. (C) 



*11:00 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

C*ll*30 - THE CBS LATE MOVIE, "The Damned," stairing Dirk Bogarde, 



Ingrid Thulin, Helmut Berger, Helmut Orient and Charlotte 
Rampling. Luchino Visconti’s widely acclaimed perceptive 
portrait of a great Qerman steel family who backed the Naei 
party as Hitler rose to power during the 1930s. (1970) (C) 



"(Editors: at end op "the cbs late movie," 3ee local station loo) 
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AM 

“"* 6:20 - 
0*7:00 - 

C*8:00 - 



* 9:00 - 

cnojoo - 

CIO: 30 - 
011:00 - 

011:30 - 
PM 

""512:00 - 
012:25 - 
012:30 - 
0 * 1:00 - 



01:30 - 
02:00 - 
02:30 - 
03:00 - 
C3:30 - 
0*4:00 - 

*4:30 - 
0 * 5:00 - 
* 5:10 - 
0 * 6:30 - 

0 * 7:00 - 

0*7:30 - 



0 * 8:30 - 



09:30 - 

* 10:30 - 
0*11:30 - 



AM 

"(EDITORS : 



TUESDAY . FEBRUARY 29 
(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

CBS MO 4NING NEWS WITH JOHN HART. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

CAPTAIN KANQAROO. gentle adventures for children. "Captain 
Kangaroo" is played by Bob ‘Keeshan. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOU?. AREA.) 

SEE LOCAL STATION LOO 

THE LUCY SHOW, comedy series, starring Lucille Ball. 

Lucy Sues Mooney. (C) (R) , . 

MY THREE SONS, comedy series starring Fred MacMurray. (C)(R) 
FAMILY AFFAIR, comedy series, starring Brian Keith and 
Sebastian Cabot, (C) (R) 

LOVE OF LIFE, drama, starring Audrey Peters. (C) 

WHERE THE HEART IS, drama, starring Diana van der Vlis. (C) 
CBS MID-DAY NEWS WITH DOUGLAS EDWARDS. (C) 

SEARCH FOR TOMORROW, drama, with Mary Stuart, (C) 

SUNRISE SEMESTER, college level series, conducted by New York 
University faoulty members. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION 
FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

AS THE WORLD TURNS, drama, with Helen Wagner. (0) 

LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED THING, drama, (C) 

THE GUIDING LIGHT, drama, with Charita Bauer. (C) 

THE SECRET STORM, drama, with Lori March. (C) 

THE EDOE OF NIGHT, drama, with Ann Flood. (C) 

GOM^R PYLE -- USMC, comedy series, starring Jim Nabors. 
"Gomer, the Recruiter," (C) (R) 

(CEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

FIVE O'CLOCK NEWS. (0) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

THE OLEN CAMPBELL SHOW, rausic-coraedy-variety series, starring 
Glen Campbell, Guest stars: Arte Johnson, Jerry Re-id and 

Anne Murray. Larry McNeely and the Mike Curb Congregation 
are featured, (c) 

HAWAII FIVE-0, starring Jack Lord and featuring James 
MacArthur, Zulu, Kam Fong, Richard Denning and Peggy Ryan. 
Danny goes undercover as a Navy corpsman to flush out a drug 
ring operating from a vessel in the U.S. Seventh Fleet, This 
episode was filmed aboard the guided missile destroyer U.3.S. 
Preble (DLG-15) based in Pearl Harbor, (C) 

CANNON, dramatic series, starring William Conrad as a top- 
level private investigator, (C) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

THE CBS LATE MOVIE. "Please Don't Eat the Daisies," starring 
Doris Day and David Niven. Story of a happily married couple 
as they try to cope with their four irrepressible offspring 
in a New York apartment. Janis Paige, Spring Byington and 
Richard Haydn co-star, (i960) (C) (R) 

AT END OF "THE CBS LATE MOVIE," SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 
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WEDNESDAY. MARCH X 



““* 6:20 - 
<3*7 tOO - 

0 * 8:00 - 



* 9:00 - 
0 * 10:00 - 

010:30 - 
c*ii:00 - 

011:30 - 
PM 

“512:00 - 
012:25 - 
012:30 - 
0 * 1:00 - 



Cl: 30 - 
02:00 - 
02:30 - 
03:00 - 
03:30 - 
0*4:00 - 

*4:30 - 
0 * 5:00 - 
* 5:10 - 
0 * 6:30 - 

0 * 7:00 - 



*7:30 - 
0 * 8:00 



0 * 9:00 - 



0 * 10:00 - 



* 11:00 - 
0 * 11:30 - 



AM 

■(EDITORS : 



(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

CBS MORNING NEWS WITH JOHN HART. (0) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 




(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

THE LUCY SHOW, comedy series, starring Lucille Ball. 

"Lucy and Carol Burnett." (Part I) (C) (R) 

MY THREE SONS, comedy series starring Fred MacMUrray. (C)(R) 
FAMILY AFFAIR, comedy series, starring Brian Keith and 
Sebastian Cabot. Ouest: David Ladd. (C) (R) 

stars. 



LOVE OF LIFE, drama, starring Audrey Pet 



(C) 



WHERE THE HEART IS, drama, starring Diana van der Vlis. (C) 
CBS MID-DAY NEWS WITH DOUGLAS EDWARDS. (C) 

SEARCH FOR TOMORROW, drama, with Mary Stuart. (C) 

SUNRISE SEMESTER, college level series, conducted by New York 
University faculty members, (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION 
FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) . . 

AS THE WORLD TURNS, drama, with Helen Wagner. (C) 

LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED THING, drama. (C) 

THE GUIDING LIOHT, drama, with Charita Bauer. (C) 

THE SECRET STORM, drama, with Lori March. (C) 

THE EDGE OF NIGHT, drama, with Ann Flood. (C) 

GOMER PYLE -- USMC, comedy series, starring Jim Nabors. 

"Tne Secret Lifts of Gome.' Pyle." (C) (R) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

FIVE O'CLOCK NEWS. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) , . . 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

THE CAROL BURNETT SHOW, music-comedy-variety series, starring 
Carol Burnett. Guest stars: Tim Conway and Eydie Gorme. 

Harvey Korman, Lyle Waggoner, Vicki Lawiance, The Ernest 
Flatt Dancers and the Peter Mats Orchestra are featured. (C) 
MEDICAL CENTER, drama series, starring Chad Everett and James 
Daly, (C) 

MANNIX, detective adventure series, starring Mike Connors and 
featuring Gail Fisher. Mike Connors plays a dual role -- as 
Joe Mannix and as a jewel thief who impersonates the private 
detective. (C) 

(GEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

THE CBS LATE MOVIE. "Torpedo Run," starring Glenn Ford and 
Ernest Borgnine. Diane Brewster and Dean Jones co-star, A 
thrill-packod story of the relentless chase of a Japanese 
aircraft carrier following the attack on Pearl Harbor. (1958) 
(C) (R) 

AT END OF "THE CBS LATE MOVIE," SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 
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M 

* 6:20 - 
C*7:00 - 



C*8:00 - 



*9:oo - 

c*io s oo - 

010:30 - 
oil zoo - 

cil:30 - 

PM 

”T?12 : 00 - 
012:25 - 
012:30 - 
0 * 1:00 - 



01:30 - 
02:00 - 
02:30 - 
03:00 - 
03:30 - 
0*4:00 - 

*4:30 - 
0 * 5:00 - 
* 5:10 - 
0 * 6:30 - 



0 * 7:00 - 



*7:30 - 
08:00 - 



0 * 8:30 - 



* 9:00 - 
* 11:00 - 
0*11:30 - 



AM 

"(EDITORS: 




(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

CBS MORNING NEWS WITH JOHN HART. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA, ) 

CAPTAIN KANGAROO, gentle adventures for children. "Captain 
Kangaroo" Is played by Bob Keeshan. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

THE LUCY SHOW # comedy Beries, starring Lucille Ball. 

"Lucy and Carol Burnett." (Part II) (C) (R) 

MY THREE SONS, comedy series starring Fred MacMurray. (C)(R) 
FAMILY AFFAIR, comedy series, starring Brian Keith and 
Sebastian Cabot. (C) (R) 

LOVE OF LIFE, drama, starring Audrey Peters. , (C) 

WHERE THE HEART IS, drama, starring Diana van der Vlis. (0) 
CBS MID-DAY NEWS WITH DOUGLAS EDWARDS. (C) 

SEARCH for TOMORROW, drama, with Mary Stuart. (C) 

SUNRISE SEMESTER, college level series, conducted by New 
York University faculty members. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 

AS THE WORLD TURNS, drama, with Helen Wagner. (C) 

LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED THING, drama. (C) 

THE GUIDING LIGHT, drama, with Charita Bauer. (C) 

THE SECRET STORM, drama, with Lori March. (C) 

THE EDGE OF NIGHT, drama, with Ann Flood, (c) 

GOMER PYLE — USMC, comedy series, starring Jim Nabors. 

"You Get Your Won Ton." (C' (R) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

FIVE O'CLOCK NEWS. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

ME AND THE CHIMP, situation comedy series, starring Ted 
Bessell. Anita Gillette co-stars and Scott Kolden and Kami 
Cotier are featured. (C) 

MY THREE SONS, comedy series, starring Fred MacMurray with 
William Demarest, and featuring Stanley Livingston, Barry 
Livingston, Tina Cole, Beverly Garland, Dawn Lyn and Ronne 
Troup. Barbara blossoms forth as a championship cook when 
Steve becomes preoccupied, with a time-consuming company 
project. (C) 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES. 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

THE CBS LATE MOVIE. "The Law and Jack Wade," starring 
Robert Taylor and Richard Widmark. The drama revolves 
around two former gang partners, one now the respected mar- 
shal of a small New Mexico town and the other about to be 
executed for a crime. Patricia Owens, Robert Middleton, 
Henry Silva and DeForest Kelley are featured. (1959) (R)(C) 

AT END OF "THE CBS LATE MOVIE," SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 
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*6:20 - 
C*7 : 00 - 


manu jmbbu 

(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

6BS MORNINQ NEWS WITH JOHN HART. (0) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 


0*8 : 00 - 


CAPTAIN KANOAROO, gentle adventure a for children. "captain 
Kangaroo" is played by Bob Keeshan. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FCR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 


*9:00 - 
0*10:00 - 


(SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

THE LUCY SHOW, comedy series., starring Luollle Ball. 

"Lucy and Vlv Reminisce." (C) (R) , .. . 


010:30 - 
0*11:00 ■ 


MY THREE SONS, comedy series starring Fred MaoMurray. (c)(R) 
FAMILY AFFAIR, oomedy series, starring Brian Keith and 
Sebastian Cabot. Quest: Nancy WalKer. (C) (R) 


011:30 - 
PM 

012:00 - 
012:25 - 
CIS: 30 - 
C*l: oo - 


- LOVE OF LIFE, drama, starring Audrey Peters. (C) 

■ WHERE THE HEART is, drama, starring Diana van der Vila, (c) 

■ CBS MID-DAY NEWS WITH DOUGLAS EDWARDS. (C) 

■ search FOR TOMORROW, drama, with Mary Stuart, (c) 

• SUNRISE SEMESTER, college level series, conducted by New 
York University faculty members. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) , 


01:30 - 
02:00 • 
02:30 - 
03:00 - 
03:30 - 
0*4:00 > 


■ AS THE WORID TURNS, drama, with Helen Wagner. (C) 

• LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED THING, drama. (C) 

■ THE GUIDING LIGHT, drama, with Charita Bauer. (C) 

■ THE SECRET STORM, drama, with Leri March. (C) 

• THE EDGE OF NIGHT, drama, with Ann Flood. (C) 

• GOMER PYLE — USMC, comedy series, starring Jim Nabors. 
"Corner and the Card Shark." (C) (R) 


*4:30 - 
0*5:00 • 
*5:10 ■ 
0 * 6:30 • 


• (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

• FIVE 0* CLOCK NEWS. (0) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL STATION; 

• (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

■ CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WAT, TER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. } 


0*7:00 ■ 


■ CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRONKITE. (C) (PLEASE CHECK 
LOCAL STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA. ) 


*7:30 • 
C*0 : 00 


• (SEE LOCAL STATION 1,00) 

• O'HARA, UNITED STATES TREASURY, starring David Janssen. 
Guest star Martha Hyer portrays an embittered, alcoholic 
wife of a racketeer whose unpredictable behavior can spell 
life or death for special agent Jim O'Hara. (C) 


0*9:00 ■ 


- THE NEW CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES. "Heat of anger," 1 with 
Oscar-winning film star Susan Hayward, in hor television 
acting debut, and James Stacy as co-stars. Tigh-powered 

lady attorney and self -assured young lawyer t jam up in the 
defense of a wealthy contractor accused of murder. Lee J. 
Cobb guest ;tars and Fritz Weaver appears in a special, guest 
star role. (C) 


CiO :30 ■ 


- "THE DON RICKLES SHOW," starring Don Rickies. Louise Sorel, 
Erin Moran, Robert Hogan and Judy Cassmore are featured. (C) 


*11:00 

0 * 11:30 

AM 

■(Editors 


- (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

- THE CBS LATE MOVIE. "Girl Happy," starling Elvis Presley. 

A musical romance set in Florida, where the college set 
descends during an Easter vacation. Shelley Fabares. Gary 
Crosby, Harold J. Stone, Joby Baker, Nita Talbot, Chris Noel 
and Mary Ann Mobley co-star. (1965) (0) (R) 

: AT END OF "THE CBS LATE MOVIE," SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 
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AM 



SATURDAY* MARCH 4 



*6:25 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOO) 

c8»00 - THE BUGS BUNNY SHOW, cartoon series. (C) 

C8:30 - SCOOBY DOO, WHERE ARE YOU?, cartoon series. (C) 

C8:56 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Qlenn. (C) 
C9*00 - THE HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS, cartoon series. (C) 

C9»26 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Glenn. (C) 
C9»30 - HELPI IT'S THE HAIR BEAR BUNCHI, cartoon series. (C) 

C9«56 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Glenn. (C) 
CIO :00 - PEBBLES AND BAMM-BAMM, cartoon series. (C) 

CIO: 26 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Glenn. -(C) 
CIO: 30 - ARCHIE'S TV FUNNIES, cartoon series. (C) 

CIO: 56 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Glenn. (C) 
Cll:00 - SABRINA, THE TEENAGE WITCH, cartoon series. (C) 

Cll:26 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Glenn. (C) 
Cll:30 - JOSIE AND THE PUSSYCATS, cartoon series. (C) 

Cll:56 - IN THE NEWS, news for children, with Christopher Glenn. (C) 
PM 

"TJ12:00 - THE M0NKEE3, action series featuring that leading musical 



0 " .on of the classic CBS News se- 

ries of "eyewitness" reenactments of historic events. "Fall 
of Troy" reenacts the dramatic final hours before the capture 
and destruction of the ancient city of Troy by the Greeks. 

CBS News Correspondent Walter Cronkite is the anchorman, with 
CBS News Reporters Bob Bahr, Richard O'Brien and Walter 
Lister as on-the-scene reporters. Glenn Walken and Nancy 
Coleman are featured in the cast. (C) (R) 

*1:00 - THE CBS CHILDREN'S FILM FESTIVAL, with Burr Tills trom's 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie with Fran Allison as hosts. "The 
Little Ones," an English film about two runaway youngsters 
and their search for a better place to grow up. Kim Smith 
and Carl Gonzales appear in the title roles. Dudley Foster. 
John ChandoB, Jean Marlow and Peter Thomas are featured. (R) 
*2:00 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

C*4:00 - CBS GOLF CLASSIC. The team of Tom Weiskopf and Bert Yancey 



meets the team of George Archer and Bobby Nichols in a quar- 
terfinal match of the team best-ball, match-play tournament 
played at the Firestone Country Club, Akron, Ohio. Jack 



Whitaker and Ken Venturi are the commentators. 

*5:00 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

C*6:30 - CBS EVENING NEWS WITH ROGER MUDD. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

0*7:00 CBS EVENING NEWS WITH ROGER MUDD. (C) (PLEASE CHECK LOCAL 
STATION FOR BROADCAST TIME IN YOUR AREA.) 

C*7:30 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 

c8:00 - ALL IN THE FAMILY, comedy series, starring Carroll O'Connor, 
Jean Stapleton, Rob Reiner and Sally Struthers, and featuring 
Mike Evans. (C) 

C*8:30 - THE MARY TYLER MOORE SHOW, situation comedy series, starring 
Mary Tyler Moore and featuring Edward Asner, Valerie Harper, 



Gavin MacLeod, Ted Knight and Gloria Leachman. Guest star 
Bill Daily portrays a newly elected city councilman who is 
eager to appear on Ted Baxter's television news show, but 
Mary Richards thinks it unwise to subject him to Baxter's 
inept questioning. (C) 




with Christopher Glenn. (C) 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 4 (Con'td) 

"73*9:00 - THE NEW DICK VAN DYKE SHOW, comedy series, starring Dick Van 
Dyke and Hope Lange* Marty Brill, Fannie Flagg, Nancy Das- 
sault and Angela Powell are featured* Manager Ted Atwater 
warns that everyone at hla station will be fired unless Dick 
can attract more viewers and raise more monby than the other 
cnannel in a two-station 24-hour oharlty telethon. (C) 

09:30 - ARNIE, comedy series, starring Herschel Bernard! with Sue Ane 
Langdon and Roger Powen, and featuring Elaine Shore, Herb Vo- 
land, Tom Pedi, Del Russel and Stephanie Steele. (C) 

CIO: 00 - MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE, adventure- suspense drama series, star- 

ring Peter Graves, Greg Morris, Lynda Day George and Peter 
Lupus. (C) 

0*11:00 - (SEE LOCAL STATION LOG) 



# * * 
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Senator Pastouk. Thank you very muc^, Mr. SohneWw* 

Mr. Elton Rui©, Prudent, American Broadcasting company. 

Mr. Rule,! think this is your first Mpuftnw MpNMttrt of 
American Broadcasting Ownpany before this Committee and you 
are most welcome. You may now proceed* sir. 

STATEMENT OP ELTON E. RULE, TRMDBEMT, AMERICAN BROAD* 
CASTING COMPANIES, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BP JAMES DtfPBY, 
PRESIDENT, ABO TELEVISION NETWORK, AND AXPREB SCHNEI- 
DER, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 

Mr. Rule. Thank you very much, sir. . , ^ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Com- 
munications, my name is Elton H. Rule. I am president of American 
Broadcasting Companies, Inc. With me this rooming aw [Jmm Duffy, 
president of the ABC Television Network, and Alfred Selmeider, a 
vice president of the American Broadcasting Company. 

I thank you for your invitation to participate m these hearings and 
to present ABC’s views on the recently issued Report of the Surgeon 
General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social 

The committee’s task of assessing the impact of televised violenoe on 
the viewer was a most complex and difficult one. Although we nave 
not been able to complete our study of the basic underlying research 
data, I believe the report represents a carefully considered overview 
and summation of the research projects concerned with the complicated 
question of the relationship between television viewing and violent 

behavior. . . 

Although I do not have the expertise to question the complex 
psychological and psychiatric evaluations of the report, 1 have never- 
theless tried to understand the many difficult scientific and teclmical 
concepts involved, as well as the Advisory Committed conclusion&. 
Many questions, some of them extremely important, remain un- 
answered. However, the report does appear to establish that televised 
violence, under certain circumstances, may increase to some degree, 
aggressive behavior in some children. This rinding, in itself, represents 
a substantial advance in our knowledge, and the industry and we at 
ABC will have to weigh its implications very seriously. , 

It is indeed unfortunate that present knowledge is insufficient to 
identify the children who become more aggressive when exposed to 
television violence. Likewise, we do not really know the size of the 
group so affected or the circumstances and stimuli which tend to 
increase aggression in children. . 

Nevertheless, now that we are reasonably certain that televised 
violence can increase aggressive tendencies in some children, we will 
have to manage our program planning accordingly. 

Senator Pastore. I congratulate you for that statement 
Mr. Rule. Based on our understanding of the report of the Surgeon 
General’s Scientific Advisory Committee, a few of our old judgments 
were reinforced and several new conclusions were reached : 

(1) By this coming fall, ABC will have entirely eliminated from 
its weekend children’s schedule the type of cartoon series that depends 
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solely in “action” and is devoid of co medy, I think the clearest way I 
can renstmto the substantial progma we have achieved in deempha* 
rising violence in children’s programing is to indicate that almost 
H) percent of our weekend children's schedule in tlie 1008-69 season 
consisted of programs falling within the above category and that this 
tone of series now represents less than 10 percent of our Saturday- 
Sunday morning schedules. As of nest season* programs like this 
will be a thing of the past on ABO. 

(’,) Even greater emphasis is being placed on presenting children’s 
programs whioh resolve conflict situations through wit* charm, intel- 
ligence and imagination. 

(3) The overall balance of the different types of program* which 
ABu presents in prime time will be even mot*' *arofully evaluated in 
selecting future projects for development, at. ^ries to be included 
in the network’s prime-time schedule. 

(4) When selecting a time period for new primetime series, the 
program concept ana, more importantly, the content c»f a series will 
also be more carefully considered in the future in terms of its possible 
adverse effect on children and voting viewers. 

(6) Substantial sums have been spent by ABO in the past 2 yoMii 
for original research relati; *o eh© effects of televised violence, and 
we intend to intensify our in the immediate future. Over the 
next 4 years, ABO will have expended an additional $1 million on 
original research in this area. The research we underwrite will include 
the areas whioh the Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee indicated 
as most needed. The specific projects which we will sponsor are being 
currently discussed with our independent research consultants ana 
we will be by their advice. 

I assure live members of the subcommittee that ABC has shared your 
concern for the nation’s young people. To underline this concern, it 
might be helpfui at this point to review more fully what ABC has 
accomplished for its younger audience in the three years whioh have 
etapsea since I la*jt appeared before you. 

At the outset, I would like to remind you that Saturday and Sunday 
mornings are programed exclusively for children. So, naturally, our 
first priority was placed upon a review of the programs we presented 
at those times. While ww were de-emphasizing Violence in these pro- 
grams directed to children, we also made a continuing commitment to 
improve the quality of the weekend children’s schedule. 

We have made improvement of this area of the television network’s 
schedule one of our priority concerns. We resolved consistently to try 
to upgrade our children’s programing. 

The fii'St new children’s series of this nature to be developed by 
ABC was “Curiosity Shop,” a one-hour weekly program which inno- 
vatively combines animation, film, live action and music. 

The objective of the series, which was telecast in the 1071-72 season, 
was to arouse the child’s natural curiosity and to involve the child in 
explorations that stimulate his understanding of himself and the world 
around him. This series is primarily aimed at the 6 to 11 age group. 

Another children’s series — “Make A Wish”— -was developed by ABC 
News as a half-hour weekly program for the liKl-72 season. “Make A 
Wish” also combines information, instruction and entertainment. Each 
pregram in the series deals with a topical development, blending cur- 
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rout events with the imaginative flights of fancy so common to young 
people. 

In the latter part of 1970, we decided to attempt to stimulate further 
industry-wide and public consideration of this all-important area of 
programing. As a result, the ABC Television Network sponsored the 
nrsf Children's Programing Workshop in dune of 1971. 

The workshop provided a forum in which knowledgeable persons, 
having diverse and sometimes antagonistic interests and opinions, 
could come together and discuss the Improvements of television for 
children. There were over 400 participants at the two-day session. 
They included representatives of advertisers, advertising agencies, net- 
works. stations, program producers, and government, as well as mem- 
bers or religious and citizens' organizations. 

At the conclusion of the Workshop, ABC prepared a booklet con- 
taining the texts of the statements delivered by the speakers at the 
conference and summary of the roundtable disoussions which were 
held at one session. The Booklet was widely distributed to all partici- 
pants at the Workshop and among various elements of the industry. 

Many of the ideas advanced at the Workshop merited further ex- 
ploration, experimentation and development. In retrospect, the Work- 
shop reinforced our commitment to improve the programs we present 
for children. Tu this connection, we also sought tne counsel and guid- 
ance of members of the National Education Association, as well as the 
Bank Street College of Education, before finalizing our development 
plans for children’s programming for the 1972-73 season. 

The network's sincere efforts to achieve more sound more stimulat- 
ing television for children will be apparent inourscredule next session. 

For example, a new series of five-minute informational programs for 
children, set to contemporary music backgrounds, will premiere in 
January, 1973 and will be presented frequently on Saturday and Sun- 
day mornings. These programs will respond to a basio challenge— to 
convey useful information, which is likely to bo assimilated by young 
viewers because it entertains them. The Bank Street College or Educa- 
tion assisted in the development of the concept for this informational 
series. 

The network will also present a monthly series of hour-long special 
programs for children starting in the fall of 1972. These programs will 
originate on weekday!, after school horn’s and will contain information 
that will complement grade school activities and classroom work. 

The range of subjects will be broad, encompassing literature, sci- 
ence, history, current events, the arts and physical fitness. Again as an 
example, one program, titled “William,” starring Sir John Gielgud, 
Sir Ralph Richardson and Lyn Redgrave, will introduce young view- 
ers to Shakespeare. The Bank Street College of Education is also serv- 
ing as the educational advisor for this project. 

Finally, “Kid Power,” anotl er new series scheduled for next season, 
will feature a group of children of different ethnic backgrounds who 
reflect divergent attitudes and perspectives. The series is being written 
by Morrie Turner, who was co-chairman of the 1970 White House 
Conference on Youth, and is based on his nationally syndicated comic 
strip, “Wee Pals.” 

Each half-hour episode will portray stories eonvoving such basic 
lessons as brotherhood, honesty, physical fitness, selflessness and the 
like, in an effort to combine effective* learning with entertainment. 
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I believe that the ABC Television Network can be justifiably proud 
in the pasU^e ye^ Rc v eve ^ * n ^ &rca ©bildrani programming 

I am sure you all know that the meaningful change of direction we 
undertook could not be effected in a single, miraculous stroke. The 
sometimes unpleasant reality of our industry is that basic changes take 
time. However, we view neat season’s weekend entertainment program* 
mmp for children with a sense of considerable accomplishment and 

I do not mean to suggest that we regard our task as completed. Far 
from it. We intend, to the very best of our ability, to continue our 
efforts to piovide children with exciting, stimulating, interesting, 
informative and entertaining programs. 

. Over the past 2 years, ABC has also sponsored on-going research 
into the effects of televised violence on children. ABC has retained 
two teams of entirely independent research consultants who are emi- 
nently qualified in this field! 

One research team is Lieberman Research, Inc., under the direction 
of Dr. Seymour Lieberman. Dr. Lieberman and his associates have 
been seeking to dove! op instruments and techniques for measuring the 
degree of aggression in children. They have also been engaged in 
applying their techniques to the investigation of the effects of different 
kinds and degrees of televised violence on aggressive tendencies in 
oluldiXMii 



I he other research team is composed of Dr. Melvin Heller and Dr. 
Samuel Polsky. They have been studying the effects on various groups 
2* Wjig . people, including “normal,” "‘emotionally disturbed” and 
sooially deprived” children, as well as imprisoned youthful offenders, 
0 . ex P° surc to violent and nonviolent program materials. 

The studies of Dr. Heller and Dr. Polsky have focused on the 
observation and measurement of real behavior, both past and present, 
of the groups under review. 

In March of 1970, executives of ABC and our research consultants 
met with Dr. Eli Rubinstein, then heading the special staff within 
the National Institute of Mental Health participating in the Surgeon 
General’s violence study. ABC’s research consultants outlined the 
studies they intended to initiate to Dr. Rubenstein and members of 
lus staff. 



Dr. Rubinstein indicated his basic understanding of the studies 
being underwritten by ABC. 

The results of the first year of study of ABC’s research consultants 
were also transmitted to Dr. Rubenstein to keep him informed of the 
progress of our research. 

The 2-year studies of Drs. Heller, Polsky and Lieberman will be 
completed, I understand now by June 1, and are regarded by ABC 
as the groundwork upon which to base future studies. 

We shall make these and future studies available to the Surgeon 
General. 

As I previously mentioned, the report to the Surgeon General does 
not provide definitive and conclusive answers as to what specific ele- 
ments in television programs can be harmful to children, and how 
these effects can be avoided or negated. 
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The report) however, did indicate a number of the more important 
unanswered questions end did suggest the direction of future research. 
In this respect, the report was extremely helpful. ABC’s future re- 
search efforts will include the unanswered questions indicated hi the 
report to the Burgeon General, as well as other aspects recommended 
by our consultants. 

In addition to our continuing original research into the effects of 
televised violence on younger viewers, we have retained Drs. Heller, 
Polsky and Lieberman as consultants to keep us advised of all new 
research findings and published materials germane to the subject of 
television portrayal of violence. 

We will rely on these competent experts to interpret meaningful 
developments in this field, irrespective of source, und to assist us in 
designing plans for significant future research. 

In the future, we also intend to consult with these experts before 
our entertainment schedule is finalised each season. 

ABC’s Department of Broadcast Standards and Practices, which 
reviews all entertainment programing throughout the various stages 
of development, plays an important role in our efforts to present 
programs devoid of harmful violence. 

The editors of this department are responsible for applying the 
requirements of the Television Code of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, as well ns the standards and policies of the American 
Broadcasting Company, to all entertainment fare presented on the 
television network. The activities of this department in reviewing 
programing are described in considerable detail in the statement 
which I asked Mr. Schneider, the executive to whom the Broadcast 
Standards Department reports, to prepare for this hearing. 

In the interest of conserving the subcommittee’s time, I will merely 
submit his statement for the record. 

I would, however, like to mention briefly a few highlights of Mr. 
Sohneider’s statement which have a particular bearing on this hearing. 

This post June, os has been our practice in every year since June 
of 1968, we reminded our standards and practices editors and the 
producers of our entertainment series of our policy with respect to 
the portrayal of violence in television programs. This policy prohibits 
the use of violence for the sake of violence and diotates that special 
attention be given to encourage the de-emphasis of acts of violence. 

To the best of our ability, members of the Standards and Practices 
Department endeavor throughout every phase of production — from 
sonpt stage to final edit— to insure that ABC programs with an adven- 
ture orientation concentrate on the solution or crime and on the 
apprehension of those guilty of precipitating violence. 

In programs of this type, by stressing the solution rather than the 
portrayal of the crime, we hope to combat disrespect for law and 
authority. We regard the “FBI’’ and “Mod Squad” series as excellent 
examples of this form of programing. 

Programs in these series seek to reinforce affirmative values and 
portray law enforcement in a professional and positive light. 

Additionally, following receipt of the first year interim report of 
one of our research teams, we directed that our standards and practices 
editor’s devote special attention to the avoidance of demonstrations of 
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criminal techniques whioh could invite or assist imitation. Subse- 
quently, our concern in this area was corroborated in the report to the 
Surgeon General. 

As more research information becomes available in relation to tele- 
vised violence, the subcommittee may be assured that it will be applied 
to our program development and our program content— particularly 
as direotod to young people. 

In summation, the findings of the Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee make it dear that broadcasters must be even more responsive to 
this problem. As I indicated previously ABC is taking the following 
actions, some of which are extensions of earlier determinations: 

(1) By the fall of 1972, oartoon series which depend solely on 
“action” and are devoid of comedy will have been eliminated from the 
network’s children’s schedule. 

(2) We are plaoing additional emphasis on resolving confliot in 
children’s programs through non-violent means. 

(8) The overall balance of the different types of programs in our 
sohedule will be considered even more carefully in the future. 

(4) When selecting the time periods in whioh new series will be 
scheduled in the future, greater emphasis will be focused on the pos- 
sible adverse impact which the program’s content might have on 
young.viewers. 

, (®) .ABC has budgeted $1 million over the next four years for an 
intensified program of original research in this area. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this demonstrates that we are making 
a serious and an honest attempt to meet this problem. We will continue 
to do so. 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present my state- 
ment. We will also be most willing to work in concert with tlie FCC 
with our competitors, or whomever, in order to achieve the ends we 
are all seeking. 

Senatore Pastors. Thank you very much. 

I have no questions beyond this you say your consultants will give 
their report to the Surgeon General as to the scientific and techno logi- 
cal data and that you expect to carry out the wish of Dean Burch. 
You will sit down with him at any time to discuss this matter, and it 
will be done on a friendly, capable basis. 

Mr. Rule. We will indeed. 

Senator Pastore. I have no questions beyond that, unless your assist- 
ants desire to say anything. 

Mr. Rule. No. We have submitted Mr. Schneider’s statement for 
the record. 



Senator Pastore. Incidentally, do you have prescreening under the 
Code? 

Mr. Rule. We prescreen the pilots. 

And from the informational bulletin that is sent out, they can, if they 
wish, screen anything that they question. 

Senator Pastore. You meanthe affiliates ? 

Mr. Rule. No, I am talking about the Code Board. Both. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, if tho Code Authority desires to 
screen something 

Mr. Rule. Yes. We send out advisories before the fact to both our 
affiliates 
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Senator Pastors. So you do get an independent screening, to a sense 
of the word. Although the Board consists of members designatd by the 

industry? That is true? _ , , lA ....... . 

Mr. Schneider. It is the Code’s authority, under the direction of 
Stookton Holltnioh, who receives the APSA and it is his request we 
would honor at any time he wishes to see a program prior to broadcast, 
and he has done so on many occasions. 

Senator Pastors. Mr. Baker? 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman,thank you very muoh. 

May I say to begin with, that I am impressed with the presentation 
you made this morning, and with the job in general that ABC is doing, 

as you described it. , ...... 

1 am sure you could do even* more, and we are grateful for the infor- 
mation you have produced today. . T 

On previous occasions with other witnesses, I have asked for, I guess, 
close to the impossible, a definition of the term needless violence, es- 
pecially as Chairman Burch used that term yesterday. , 

Could you give me your definition < of needless violence and explain 
how you approach the problem of trying to quantify it? 

Mr. Rule. I think we have established a definition for our purposes. 

Mr. Sohneider? „ . . . . 

Mr. Schneider. It is a very difficult one, Senator, as you have pointed 
out in the last couple of days in which I have been listening to your 

qU Wetry to define gratuitous or unnecessary violence as violence for 
the sake of violence, and try to define that somewhat further, that it 
is ur necessary, or that violence whioh is unrelated, which is un- 
motivated to the resolution of the story or the continuation of the plot. 

I think our responsibility as reasonable men to review the material 
in terms of what would be considered reasonable and prudent violence 
in the dramatic context of the program. 

Senator Baker. I asked the previous witness if he could give me 
some insight into how the ultimate decision was made on airing a pro- 
gram or a program format or program contents with respect to vio- 
lence or with respect to material such as the X-rated or R-rated movie 

Can you give me some further insight into how ABC makes that 
decision, that is whether or not it is made by the network president, by 
someone else, by a program advisor, on the basis of competition, eco- 
nomic considerations, or what? , 

Mr. Rule. Senator, it would be normally the decision or the respon- 
sibilities of the president of the network to decide whether a show or 

a program would run on the network. 

in the event that there was a doubt in his mind, as possibly in one 
of the instances you mentioned, where it was a question of a rating or 
taste, then he would, it would be my responsibility, as the president 

of the company. , . „ 

Senator Baker. What is your view, or the view of your company 
about the desirability, the workability of some sort of voluntary non- 
governmental rating institution for films on TV, or for programs 

S6 Mr. a i?uLE. As I believe my predecessors addressed themselves to 
that, we certainly have no objection to the overall thought. I would 
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tomtoh aboard 101 ^ °* the meohftnio8 Wore 1 8ald y®»> we will Bubmit 

But we would be i u. willing to investigate, to discuss. in what* 

with an open min<{l 0SS m ty °* 8U ° h a move ftnd would «PP r °aoh it 

y° u . a PX X-rated or R-rated movies in your 
showm* I* in your con ^' rft0 ^ obligations to acquire films for TV 

«J^j* ULR ‘ To .. my knowledge, we don’t have any X-rated. But I am 
n otquite sure as to whether there were R-rated. 

Mr. Schneider, Would you like to address yourself to that ? 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, I would. 

b , ee ? 1 some movies which have been telecast— the MPAA 
has changed their ratings over the last several years. At one time 
there were many movies, whioh were fbr mature audiences. 

We did have several of those. 

p R-movies are concerned, we are considering several 

the network program depBrt - 

.P u ftnd J l°°ked at som6 °f them ar* 1 requested spe- 
cific edits to be made of those R-movies, and have asked the program 
department to go back to the producer for resubmission to the MPAA 
foi reclassification in terms of their judgment and whether or not our 
edits now would have removed that R-rating which has been placed 
on the picture prior to the time that we will broadcast it. P 

As you know, that is the same subjective judgment, whura they have 
board that reviews the films and if they feelthe edits we have made 
would have made that picture presentable theatrically with a higher 
rating than the R, we wifi then accept it for telecast. ® 

p ®ator Baker. As far as you can recall, you have not run any 
R-rated movies, so far? J 

Mr. Schneider. No, we have not. 

Senator Baker. Would yoi. be in a position to tell me now, if you 
do run the sanitized versions of R-movies, whether your publicitv or 
news department would advertise them as R-movies ? 

Mr. Rule. I can answer that. No. 

Senator Baker. I thank you very much. 

I think it would be appropriate to conclude this line or questioning 
by asking you one very general question, and that is whether or not 
you would agree with me that not only is this business of needless vi- 
olence difficult to describe and quantify, but the whole relationship be- 
tween violence and children, and violence and public policy vis-a-vis 
the networks and television broadcasting in general, is difficult to quan- 
tify, but that the very least we can say with certainty is that the Ad- 
visory Committees report indicates that here is some causal con- 
nection and that it does call for some sort of remedial action ? 

Mr. Rule. I would say that describes the problem very well. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Swiator P astore. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The complete statement of Alfred R. Schneider follows.) 



Statement of Axfbbd Schneideb, Vice Pbesident, American Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Chairman, and dlsttn wished members of this Committee, my name la 
Alfred R. Schneider. I am a r lce President of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. One of my responsibilities is to help formulate, and to implement, the 
American Broadcasting Company’s policies and standards In relation to the 
acceptability of program and commercial material scheduled for broadcast over 
our facilities. The American Broadcasting Company’s Department of Standards 
and Practices reports to me. „ 

In exercising Its responsibility to the viewing public, the American Broadcast* 
lng Company’s Department of Broadcast Standards and Practices follows a pre- 
cise and detailed series of steps in Its review of material presented over the 
ABO ^television Network, to assure Its conformity with the Television Code of 
the National Association of Broadcasters as well ns with the policies of the 
American Broadcasting Company. Before outlining these steps for this Com- 
mittee, i would like to make a few general observations. In reviewing the accept* 
ability of material for broadcast, the editor brings to bear, in the exercise of his 
subjective judgment, an awareness not only of the provisions of the Code, but of 
the time in which he lives, and Its relationship to an Interpretation of the pro- 
visions he Is applying. 

We are living In a period of rapid change, giving rise to eruptive social forces, 
shifting standards of taste, conflict with our social mores and established prin- 
ciples, and an intense desire on the part of some groups and Individuals to express 
their particular views. These basic changes are necessarily and properly re- 
flected in an individual editor’s evaluation of the entertainment fare he Is asked 
to pass an. 

With this general comment In mind, I would like to outline the steps taken 
by our editorial staff in New York and Los Angeles to review and screen material 
intended for broadcast over our television network, except for News, News Docu- 
mentaries and Sports Events. . „ 

The Department of Broadcast Standards and Practices operates independently 
of the ABC Television Network so that there is, in effect, a system of "checks and 
balances” in determining the acceptability of program material. Thus, the ABO 
Television Network’s Program Department’s creative evaluations and considera- 
tions are kept wholly separate and apart from the question of its acceptability 
for broadcast. 

Editors are trained and, when experienced and competent, are given the 
responsibility of applying the standards to each program scheduled for broad- 
cast Their’s is the challenging work of reviewing and commenting on materia 1 , 
in a manner which, on the one hand, will permit and encourage genuine, artistic, 
and literary treatment of significant and controversial subjects which may in- 
volve adult themes while, on the other hand, will preserve the integrity of such 
programs and will ensure that the treatment and presentation are made In good 
taste on the basis of dramatic values, 

Each entei:ainmmt program is reviewed by an editor in the Department of 
Broadcast Standards and Practices from the script stage through final produc- 
tion end editing. A report is prepared, often after discussion with colleagues and 
the suoorvifw in charge, indicating the acceptability of the script, or any appro- 
priate revisions. This report is forwarded to the producer of the program. After 
discussion of any requested changes, revisions are submitted by the producer to 
the editor, who then issues an additional script review report. The editor next 
reviews a rough cut of the program which affords him the opportunity to request 
any necessary modifications prior to issuing a final report. 

The activities of the Department involve a great deal of time, daily conferences 
and discussion sessions between the Broadcast Standards and Practices editor 
and the producer, both of whom are seeking an acceptable program. The goal 
is to preserve creativity while enforcing the Company’s standards and policies. 

Under current practice, each broadcast season, prior to the commencement of 
production of any new program series, the American Broadcasting Company’s 
policies and standards are reviewed with the producer of each program series 
and their staffs. Again this year, in late April or May, we will be meeting with 
the producers of each new program series to review the material to be produced 
for the on-coming season. 



All matters relating to program acceptability are carefully discussed and re- 
viewed in detail. Where a particular series Is expected to include portrayals of 
violence, extensive discussions. Involving our Director of Broadcast Standards 
mid Practices, the Director of Broadcast Standards and Practices, West Ooaat 
p vision, the editor assigned to the particular program series, and me, am held 
W a.l* i pro ? v I ce , r to ascertain the maimer In which the producer intends to relate 
conflict to plot development and to Insure that the producer fully understands 
our policies and standards In this regard. 

In addition to the Broadcast Standards anil Traces’ procedures described 
1 8tatt ° a management at all our affiliated station. i, including our owned 
television stations, Is provided with detailed information about aach program 
prior to broadcast. Briefly, these procedures consist of the following : 

(a) An advanced program advisory— a detailed written report of the content 
of each regularly scheduled prlmo time entertainment and special program— is 

sS!!Mnii^?L 1,r ? i?riiin executive from the rough cut of each program. 
Subject to limitations of program deadlines, these reports are mailed to each 

SvTo D ^ r days before airtime. A duplicate report is furnished 

to the NAB Code Authority. 

_ l la £ P r °sram previews arc scheduled, via closed circuit, for our 

affiliated television stations located across the country. We use available closed 
circuit time approximately 8-10 hours a week at the present time— to preview, 
on a rotating basis, programs in our nighttime schedule. Stations are advised 
the closed cln ? ult schedule for a given month. Local station manage- 
a? JSf ftt!ve of viewing these ABO programs prior to telecast either 

w L th anyone else they may wish to have present. In 
this fashion, our affiliates have an opportunity to review for themselves, the 
acceptability or non-acceptability of such program material prior to telecast. 

4 .«« At annual meetings held for the management of our primary affiliated 

f ° r the n< T Sea « n ’ be » innln «f the followingHeptember, 
SSSTSm*'. Aifl,la * t . e raana ^ emen t reaction to our program plans is considered 
and we solicit suggestions for future programming at these meetings. 

the years° CedUr€S wWch 1 otttllned above have been our regular practice over 

Since March of 1960, when the Sub-Committee on Communications last held 
hearings on the subject of televised violence, we have been actively seeking 
additional information which would permit us to reflne the standards and criteria 
we apply in reviewing material intended for telecast. This past June we once 
again reminded both our editors and television producers of our policy concerning 

the poUcy states ? l0lence in televlslon Programs. Originally issued June of lO® 

.. y °. u are> <* course, aware of the Company’s long standing policy regarding 

for air” vou^ouffnmhihit^h 68 ln ^f 1 *™}** scripts, rough cuts and final prints 
ror air, you should prohibit the use of violence for the sake of violence While a 

p,0 ‘ development may call tor the use of to^fhe aZunt menne? 
P^ftrayal and neoessl ty for same should be commensurate with a standard 

and wlt 5 d “ e l ' es " ra for ‘lie Principle that vlolencl orlhe 
use of force, as an appropriate means to an end. is not to be emulated.” 

TriCTfslon m vof«^rtnir 0 ^ wmttfri^?* )COinB ii t ^ ee a are aware . in March of 1909, the ABC 

to^th^NAB^r^^AHth^Hfw to /f r0V de ^ d I an ™ descri P tive program information 

and to , accord the Director of the NAB Code Authority 
Ji g « yeque ® t J ne screenings of programs prior to broadcast should he 
Prn»r» ny ?)? eations u respect to any of the material contained in the Advance 

^ each vM^ifnr J 1 5m » aV t, had the owa sional opportunity to do so. In addition, 
ie t a rl yeft r since 1909, u e have prescreened the pilot program, where one exists, 

A f uthoritv^?Sof?i-?^/ ClUded u. he follow lng year’s schedule for the Code 
,.n5° rt y Director and/or one of his representatives. After the screening the 

an J? anticipated direction of the series are discussed generally. 
dlscmised^wtth^hp^^tn^na^^r^®^ 1 ^.?^^' *5® NAB re P res entative are subsequently 

waTat^mft p/oS SuSir "“' ,1Ce8 ed ' t ° r ln charge the » ro8ram as 

In late February of 1970, Doctors Heller and Polsky and Doctor Lieherman 

nmCTamf R Tt?fld^« dependent i T£S de conRultants to conduct specific research 
programs. In addition, several ABC executives and Doctors Heller, Polskv and 

Lieherman met. with Dr. Eli Rubenstein, Assistant Director for the Extramural 

u» nd vl ^L a J, Sciencea °f the National Institute of Mental Health, 
to inform him of the original research that was being sponsored by ABC. 
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In April of 1971, a reprint from the Archive of General Psychiatry of Doctors 
Heller and Polsky e article entitled, “Television Violence : Guidelines for Evalu- 
ation", was circulated among ABO Standards and Practices editors. These 
guidelines were discussed with Broadcast Standards editors, as well aB with 
the producers and executives of the production companies preparing entertain* 
ment programs for ABO. Specifically, they were informed' that the emphasis 
should be placed upon the consequences resulting from an act of violence and 
that Doctors Heller and Polsky had expressed concern over the dehumanisation 
factor In the portrayal of violence. These matters are also referred to in the 
report to the Surgeon General as subjects that ought to require the attention of 
those producing programs which contain violence. 

Following the receipt of our first year Interim report by Doctors Heller and 
Polsky on Television Violence and Children, and Doctor Lleberman, we drcu* 
lated these Interim reports to our editors for their guidance. We also made them 
available to producers of programs on ABC. The interim reports of our research 
consultants were with producers In our May 1071 meetings, prior to the pro- 
duction of programs for the 1971-72 season. We directed that special attention 
should be given in the review of materials containing portrayals of violence to 
that guideline which relates specifically to the Imitation of acts of violence. 
We suggested caution be exercised in avoiding dose*ups and demonstrations of 
criminal techniques that Invite imitation. 

In July of 1071 we again, along with our independent consultants, visited with 
Doctor Eli Rubensteln and briefed him on our Interim report, seeking sugges- 
tions and maintaining a flow of Information between our consultants and the 
Committee. 

It has been, and continues to be, ABC’s policy to emphasize Justice in the 
American system of law enforcement and the maintenance of order, the solution 
of crimes and the apprehension of criminals. We also seek to de-emphaslze 
acts of violence. 

The depiction of violence in situations of dramatic conflict for the expression 
of human conflict, hostility, anger, frustration or for the portrayal of enforce 
ment of law and order, Is an appropriate subject for dramatic development 
Television, no less than any other media, or art form, should be capable of deal- 
ing realistically with sodal and human conflicts, and, in our opinion, It Is the 
manner In which we present and treat these subjects that Is significant. 

In conclusion I would like to reassure this Committee that every effort Is being 
made and will continue to be made not only to Insure that It is not the portrayal 
of useless excessive force for Its own sake or violence that is Included merely 
to attract an audience, but moreover as has been stated by Mr. Rule, we will 
continue working with our Independent research consultants to seek to refine 
our guidelines so as to reduce the likelihood that predisposed children will react 
adversely to televised violence. In those programs that do contain violence as a 
legitimate adjunct of plot development, the dramatic treatment should not be 
exaggerated or prolonged. We hope that we will be successful In limiting the por- 
trayal of acts of violence to those Instances where they are a natural and logical 
part of the story and where they advance dramatic development. 

This Committee may be assured that we are concerned . . . and expect to do 
our best to fulfill our responsibilities as broadcasters. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you and express the views 
of the American Broadcasting Company, 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Wasilewski. We are very happy to have yon 
here today. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OP VINCENT WASILEWSKI, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OP BROADCASTERS 

Mr. Wasilewski. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Vincent T. Wasilewski. I am President 
of the National Association of Broadcasters, which is an association 
whose membership comprises a majority of the Nation’s radio and 
television stations and all networks. 

I believe the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior should be complimented for an exten- 
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sive study m a relatively short period of time. The massiveness of the 
report and the oaref ully stated conclusions are testimony that the com- 
mittee sought to do both a thorough and responsible job. 

The report provides an assemblage of data and balanced perspective 
about a complicated and emotionalsubject about which little reliable 
information has hitherto been available. It appears that the crux of 
the report to the Surgeon General is summed up in the folowing ex- 
cerpts from pages 18-19 of the summary: 

First, there is evidence that any sequence by which viewing television violence 
causes aggressive behavior is most likely applicable only to some children who 
are predisposed in that direction. ... 

Second, there are suggestions in boths sets of studies that the way children 
respond to violent film material is affected by the context in which it is presented 
8 P®“ elements as parental explanations, the favorable or unfavorable outcome 
of the violence, and whether it is seen as fantasy or reality may make a diff erence. 
Generalizations about all violent content are likely to be misleading. 

Thus, the two sets of findings converge in three respects : a preliminary and 
tentative indication of a causal relation between viewing violence on television 
and aggressive behavior; an indication that any such causal relation operates 
.°. n some children (who are predisposed to be aggressive) ; and an indication 
that it operates only in some environmental contexts. Such tentative and limited 
conclusions are not very satisfying. They represent substantially more knowledge 
than we had two years ago, but they leave many questions unanswered. . . .” 



Our own most recent research, just completed by Prof. William 
Wells of the Umvereity of Chicago, also suggests that some children 
may, in some circumstances, be adversely affected by viewing tele- 
vision programs containing violence. 

In any case, even if the great majority of our children are unaffected 
by television violence, and even if only a small fraction are negatively 
affected, we recognize the need to determine how the negative effects 
can be alleviated. 

The broadcast industry’s self-regulatory effort has directed special 
attention to responsible and realistic reflections of human conflict. 
In real life such conflicts demonstrably exist and clearly do often spill 
over into violence. A premise of broadcast self-regulation is that 
violence should be reasonably restrained as to degree and featured in 
contexts which justify its validity. 

The selection and scheduling of programs and the handling of their 
content are determined by broadcasters themselves. The broadcasting 
networks additionally pursue through the NAB Code authority— 
which they along with 402 television stations support financially — a 
program liaison agreement involving a monitoring procedure. This 
activity comprises an on-air monitoring of selected programs to review 
handling of content. 

Our increased monitoring efforts began three and one-half years ago ; 
and during that period the personnel of the Code authority’s three 
offices in Los Angeles, New York and Washington have monitored a 
total of some 2,278 programs offered by the ABC, CBS and NBC 
networks. 



Formal monitoring reports filed with the Code authority director 
cover such matters as responsible treatment of crime and its tech- 
niques, violence and the consequences thereof, and retribution, as well 
as responsible treatments of racial considerations, morality, safety, 
prejudice and the like. ^ * 

Senator Pastobe. Mr. Wasilewski, is this monitoring a prereview of 
a program? 
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Mr. WasileWsxi. No, sir, it is not, I am referring to on-the-air mon- 
itoring as it appears on the network. 

Senator Pastors. As it appears? 

Mr. Wasilbwski. Yes. sir, this particular aspect We have had, as 
two of the networks indicated, some prescreening of pilots. 

Senator Pastors. But CBS does not subscribe to that, does it? 

Mr. Wasilbwski. They, as I understand it, will show it to their 
affiliates, which is a prescreening, but not to the Code authority. 

Senator Pastors. But ABC and NBC do? 

Mr. Wasilbwski. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastors. I see. 

Mr. Wasilbwski. Two of the networks have a prior-screening ar- 
rangement with the Code authority. Presoreening is conducted when 
requested by either network or the Code authority and is confined 
primarily to new entries in the program schedule lineup. 

In addition, during the period from October 1068 through October 
1970 the three television networks and the Code authority jointly 
funded a consultative arrangement with Melvin S. Keller, M.D., and 
Samuel Polsky^ Ph.D., from Temple University, Unit in Law and 
Psychiatry. Philadelphia. The purpose of this consultancy was to seek 
assistance from the psychiatric field with respect to the Code author- 
ity’s monitoring process. 

The Code authority’s monitoring findings were appraised by the two 
specialists from Temple. Additionally they helped not only to further 
codify and strengthen network editmg criteria, but also pinpointed 
factors to be considered in the treatment of violence in programs 
directed to adults as well as those directed to children. 

The work of Professors Heller and Polsky was presented in the 
March 1971 issue of the Archives of General Psychiatry under the 
title “Television Violence, Guidelines for Evaluation.” It presents 
an analysis of types, characteristics and presentation of violence on 
television ; examines possible effects on the individual personality of 
the viewer, particularly the child; and offers suggestions for evaluat- 
ing television violence on the basis of its emotional impact. 

The recommendations of Professors Heller and Polsky direct net- 
work and Code authority attention to the context in which valid reflec- 
tions of violence are presented, especially with respect to the conse- 
quences o p violence and to the avoidance of dehumanizing of indi- 
viduals. The recommendations also cover the modifying uses of fan- 
tasy and humor. 

The findings of Drs. Heller and Polsky parallel those of earlier 
witnesses during the past two days, and point out possible avenues for 
further research and testing. They also make possible a continuing 
application and refinement of approaches that might be utilized by 
broadcast decision makers in the area of content. 

The creators and schedulers of programs have a particular respon- 
sibility to take a harder than ever look at the manner in which 
violence is presented. Violence which could reasonably be argued as 
excessive or gratuitous can and must be avoided. 

We are all in agreement, I believe, that resolution of this serious 
problem is the responsibility of the broadcasting industry. The alterna- 
tive is deep government regulation of television programing, and we 
regard this as dangerous and unwise. Therefore we — through the Code 
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Additionally, I have asked our Television Code authority and review 
board as a high priority matter to undertake a detailed study of tho 
report to the Surgeon General in cooperation with the NAB research 
department. They are being instructed to draw upon such outside 
counsel as they may require for the purposes of developing recom- 

im ei \omentod° ^ m ^ u ®tey as to how tnc results of this report may be 
if feel confident of total industry support. 

Senator pASTonji. Thank you very much for a good statement. 
Of course it is true that when you are in such a complex and 
complicated area as attitudes of a human mind, and what a scene 
or an incident does to the behavior of an individual, you are in 
a highly technical and scientific field. Sometimes you cannot get an 
exact, precise answer. But a very significant statement was made by 
the Surgeon General that I think takes this out of the clouds and brings 
it down to earth. When he said there comes a time when the data are 
sufficient to justify action and that time has come. 

Do you agree with that statement? 

uiL 1 8ILBW ® KI ; I would agree with that statement because I am 

convinced now that there is a sufficient amount of data to indicate a 

causal relationship between some children and some violence on 
television. 

• ®? na i° r Pastors. I will tell you frankly you represent the group that 
m the final analysis has the most to lose ; you represent those who are 
granted a licwisej and you know what the development has been lately 

5j?2 cas ?‘ } am filing you frankly unless the industry 

takes hold of tins and does what needs to be done the only possible 
result is going to be an aroused citizenry. 

I realize that there are some people who possibly do not care, but 
tnere are a lot of people who do care, and we hear them constantly, 
lomorrow we willhave before this Committee members of the public 

WilO Will rASriTV nnH Who hovn Uaaii • £ ' 




. . . ^ Wedid 

. ^ a ^ r — -j"-— why this Committee requested this Study 
in the first place, and tne reason why we have held hearings right 
along is because of the complaints that have been mode to us. Made 
to us by mothers in many, many instances, and by people who are 
aroused and concerned about what has been going on. 

I will be frank and honest with you and say that since we began 
way way back in the ’60s we have made some improvement. But 
this is a recent study, and like you say, a causa! Wfecthas been shown. 

I think myself that the Advisory Committee Eeport can be charac- 
terized as being a very cautious and conservative one only because they 
had to achieve, as I said before, a consensus report. It was, explained by 
the members who appeared before this Committee that there was a 
txr i iass ? n £> & 01n 8 .°ii before they reached a consensus. 

We heard several distinguished experts who had conducted research 
!r ; t us area and who participated in the research that was contracted 
out by Ui? .ntvgcon General. In a particular study the researchers took 
a stronger view, >i much stronger view, and were very much disap- 
\ 'Weu and mv pi ;.*ed and in some cases rather peeved at the fact that 
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their report end. their finding had been played down. But I suppose 
to get these members of th >ommittee to agree on something unani- 
mously you do have to strike a compromise. 

I speak especially of Dr, Liebevt who came before this committee: 
and 1 speak also of Dr. Lefkowitz who came before this committee and 
who had conducted some intense and very deep and exhaustive studies 
in this area. They were complimented on their competency by Dr. Eli 

Bubenstein. „ . . , 

All I say to you is that I hope that the word goes book that there is 
something wrong that needs to be rectified and the sooner the better, 
I do not think in the process we are going to deny the American public 
quality entertainment. As I have Baid time * na time again no one is 
talking here about an absolute elimination of violence, nobody is talk" 
ing about that. What we are talking about is violence for the sake 
of violence: Violence that is made purposefully gory and violence that 
is abusive and excessive. 

Mr. Wahilbwski. Mr. Chairman, I was fortunate enough to hear 
about 96 percent of this hearing, I imagine, on the radio. I wouH like 
to puHmyself in the posture of you on that first day, I think, when 
you said yon realized that television is not the sole factor nor perhaps 
the principal factor of violence in our life, but you are conducting 
these hearings because this is your area of jurisdiction. But I would 
hope, sir, that whatever comes out of this we don’t focus solely on 
television programing and think that that will be the solution of 
violence in this country of ours. 

Senator Pasture. That is right. But broadcasters are in the most 
lucrative business in the world. They are given a license that can 
only be given to a few. With the exception of a few small stations 
anyone who gets a license to operate a television station puts his hands 
on* the pot of gold. 

Mr. Baker. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You made reference to the report and findings by l)rs. Heller and 
Polsky in your statement. I wonder if you would have an objection to 
inducting' that report as a part of this record. 

Mr. Wasilewski. No, Senator. I have copies and I will be glad to 

supply it. , . , 

Senator Baker. Is that agreeable to the chairman, that we receive 

that report os a part of the record ? 

Senator Pasture. Yes. , , ... 

Senator Baker. 1 think by and large you have clone a good job 
and yon have been a onrt of the dialog that has developed in the course 
of these hearings. You may be involved by implication in other parts 
of the testimony that, has been received in the course of the hearings. 
But in all fairies I must sav on occasion we hear criticisms or NAB 
to the effect that they really have ideals and ambitions but they don t 
really do anything. I hear criticisms that it can not be truly effective 
because it makes only restraining gestures, it can take no punitive 
measures, and all broadcasters do not belong to the NAB. _ 

I believe you have done a remarkable job and those criticisms are 
not well taken in their entirety. But I would appreciate hearing any 
rejoinder yon would can*, to make. 

Mr. Wasilewski. Only 402 television stat ions subscribe to the Code, 
plus the three networks*. I do believe most sincerely that the effect ol 
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tto? Code’s apparatus, its structure and its restrictions apply much 

ft 086 u te, ! vi j} on Rations and much beyond the th ree net- 
works, Ab a witness to that is the thing mentioned the other day* the 
restriction we have relative to hard liquor we have as a small restrio* 
au , " no , reason that the other 270 stations in the country 
buUhe d ' l ^° n 8 ^°^ ares against advertising of hard liquor, 

. Similarly, those programing standards that are developed in con- 
junction with the networks basically have an effect throughout the 
industry because in the final analysis most stations throughout the 
country will be using that programing. 

As to the enforcement factor, it is true that wo do not have much 
ox what you wouM call in tlie way of power, power per se. Our power 
is limited to withdrawing the Code seal from stations. However, if 
you have an ongoing and a good operation I do not think you need 
much in the way of power to enforce the Code because you get it 
through the peer group, you get it through suoh men as you ana Sen- 
ator Pastore and yet get it from a lifted eyebrow from the public. 

• “aim.-*.? Baker. Do you think that is sufficient power or sufficient 
prestige as the cose may be, to cany you into the next era and serve 
you effectively in trying to monitor the performance of children’s 
P*5P*jg* and the violent content that we want to monitor? 

Mr, W asilbwski. I do not think it would make much difference how 
much power we had unless we had the totality of industry coopera* 
tiveness going along with this. So my response to your question would 
bo that I do not think we need much in tne way of punitive power in 
the sense of granting or levying fines or doing other such things. 

Senator Baker. Do you think you need any more staff? 

Mr. Wasilewski. I think in any operation you can always use more 
staff, yes, sir. I think we would need more staff to continue expanding 
our area of activity. 

Senator Baker. There has been a good bit of testimony about the 
possibility of a nongovernmental, unofficial rating board for TV pro- 
graming. In a way NAB is that. They do not give ratings per se, 
but they express approval or disapproval of the program contents 
and format. 

Do you have any further comment on the desirability of such a 
rating bureau and any idea of whether or not NAB could serve in that 
function ? 



Mr. Wasilewski. Are you talking about a rating bureau as related 
to violence ? Or is that something broader ? 

« , ■ I am talking about TV broadcasting, but it came 

up in the context of children’s programing and violence. But it also 
would relate, to ohe questions I put to a number of witnesses about 
X-rated movies, for instance. 

We have seen the movie industry do a voluntary program on rating 
and I do not suggest an exact similarity. But what I am asking you 
to do is to comment on the general ooncent described by other 
witnesses. 



Mr. Wasilewski. Obviously I have thought about it because it has 
been propounded in the past and during the course of these hearings, 
and I have not reached any firm conclusion in my own mind. For 
example, I would have a question if you rated on a scale zero to ten 
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for violence, I as a parent know in my own home that the censoring 
of programs that I personally have done with my children have not 
nearly been as much In the area of violence as they have in other areas, 
either in the sexual t onnotations or in the area of a message being given 
that I did not want the children to be given. « 

So I think there are tremendous problems. Plus the fact if 10 to 
the most violent on the scale, I think that compounds the problem off 
parents greatly, very frankly. 

Senator Baker. Thank you very much. 

Does NAB have anyjposition on sanitized X-rated movies? 

Mr. Wasilewbki. no, we have not taken a position on sanitized 
X-rated movies. I would say that this has to be a matter tor the in- 
dividual licensee to determine and if you have a sanitized X-rated 
movie I think it can be fare that coula be put into the home, but as 
Mr. Schneider said, it may not be good entertainment. 

In other words, I think you can sanitize ahnost anything. 

Senator Baker. It is up to the affiliate to decide, hut the affiliate did 
not originate it. It is not quite the same thing. , 

I wifi not go into that any further I think you have given us useful 
and valuable testimony ana I believe you have done a good job. Your 
organization has been very helpful to the industry. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wasilewski. Thank you, sir. 

(The article referred to follows :) 
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atwlgste is presented of types, 
chaMcteristiea, and presentation of 
violence on teieetefon. Posable e/- 
fevts on the tnaMdtml personality 
of the vtewer, particularly the child, 
ore discussed. Suggestions are given 
for evaluating television violence on 
the basis of iis emotional impact 
rather than on changing social 
mores. 



iNational concern over cer- 
tain kinds nnd amounts of mass 
media portrayal of violence hns 
reached the levels of congressional 
(eg, Senator Pnstore‘s Subcommit- 
tee. on Communications and the 
Senate Committee on tho judiciary') 
and presidential 6 inquiry. In such 
circumstances psychiatric opinion 
is often solicited by various com- 
munity factions, each seeking to 
bolster its own views with those of 
selected exports in behavioral sci- 
ence. In this manner, a particular 
study of violent comic books can be 
cited to report no significant differ- 
ence in aggressiveness between boys 
with a high interest in Buch fare and 
thoBe with a low interest . 3 Similar- 
ly, a study in England, using tele- 
vision materials, indicates compn- 
rablo findings for viewers nnd 
non viewers , 4 On tho contrary, sev- 
eral experimental studies can be 
cited to suggest an increased prob- 
ability of aggressive behavior soon 
after a viewing of it . 5 7 

The temptation to respond with 
nil off-the-cuff opinion, although 
understandable, often exceeds the 
psychiatrist's specific expertise. 
Yet, no discipline or specialty is 
generally better equipped to offer 
comment on this continuing de- 
bate. This has motivated us to pro- 
vide our colleagues with what we 
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hope is a timely review of some 
pertinent issues* a brief look at 
oft-quoted television BtudieSi and a 
present consideration of some of 
the issues and dynamics of the 
conflict regarding television vio- 
lence. 

Part of this work has served to 
provide Initial suggested guide- 
lines for the editing of violent tele- 
vision materials prepared for the 
Code Authority of the National 
Association of Broadcasters in the 
course of consulting with that 
agency. 

r*me Characteristics of 
Commercial Television 

The viewing faro of commercial 
television is ultimately determined 
by economic faclors. The major 
networks may be viewed hr three 
electronic billboards wIiobq chang- 
ing eontents compete for audience 
attention and advertising dollars. 
Commerical television is turned to 
by most viewers in an attempt to 
gratify widespread needs for di- 
version or passive entertainment. 
In this respect, the viewer may 
select programs which are either 
stimulating or soporific depending 
upon his mood or need at the par- 
ticular time. Some children's pro- 
grams may perform a baby-Bit.ting 
function for mothers— with cer- 
tain serialized characters serving 
ftB electronically tuned-in members 
of the child's "extended family " 

Commercial television also func- 
tions, directly or even incidentally, 
ftB an educational and documenta- 
ry medium, nnd on occasion hns 
brought audience? unique experi- 
ences In both documentary report- 
ing nnd theater. 

All of these kinds of program 
possibilities compete with each 
other on the basis of attention-get- 
ting nnd attention-holding. The 
greatest prize goes to that pro- 
gram or series of programs which 
can capture and hold the largest 
audience. 

In tcrniH of attention-getting 



material) there is little question 
that the two most arresting acts 
which television could portray 
would literally be murder and sex* 
uni Intercourse. Until the most re- 
cent fiim and off*Brcqdway season, 
nude sex hns been relatively secret 
fare foi theater audiences. Since 
television programs have been pro- 
hibited from capturirg audiences 
through nudity* violence in its 
various forms has boon the mani- 
fest alternative or available m?ans 
to attract viewers. 

Our culturally determined sub- 
stitution of violence for sexuality 
is a prominent part of the training 
of children with respect to instinc- 
tual expression. Theoretically, it 
would be possible to demonstrate 
that there exists an inverse rela- 
tionship between tho amount of 
manifest sexuality on the one 
hand and manifest hostility or vio- 
lence on the other, which a partic- 
ular culture allows in its citizen's 
daily activities or legitimate view- 
ing entertainment . 8 

In contrast to a number of other 
entertainment media, the televi- 
sion industry must concern itself 
with audiences which vary widely 
in age, intelligence, literacy, inter- 
est, and sociocultural back- 
grounds. Furthermore, the emo- 
tional stability and ego strength of 
the audience muBt be taken into 
account in assessing tho impact of 
any given violent cptoodo on the 
audience. It has been suggested 
that children who like radio crime 
and adventure programs have 
shown more aggreBBion in behav- 
ior, and ulso lower intelligence 
quotients, lower scholastic achieve- 
ment, and lower scores in general 
huppinesB and in personal and Bocial 
adjustment. 0 Similar results have 
been reported with reference to tele- 
vision, movies, nnd comic booltB. 10 
With any 3-yenr old capable of flick- 
ing on the family set, there is no 
guarm.ee ^ that persons under 21 
will be Owed "admission." or al- 
lowed to watch only if accompanied 
by an adult. In this respect it is a 
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matter of fact nnd concorn that tele* 
vision has increasingly replaced 
parent* as n definitive adult voice 
and national shaper of views. 

Digestible vs Noxious Violence 

In examing violence as it is por- 
trayed in the mass media, we have 
found it to be helpful to dif- 
ferentiate between so-called di- 
gestible violence on the one hand, 
nnd “indigestible" or noxious vio- 
lence on the other. We refer here 
to violence ns a conscious act that 
results in damage to a libidinnlly 
invested or valued object per- 
ceived in human forms. The term 
aggression has not been used be- 
cause it tends to be more readily 
misused nnd confused. The term 
aggression has been characterized 
to mean “almost anything f rom 
hostility to the vigor with which 
either constructive or destructive 
nuts ure carried out." 11 It 1ms also 
been doflned ns behavior “motivat- 
ed by the wish to injure, remove or 
drstroy a threatening object," 1 * 
and elsewhere taken to mean “the 
initiating of an attack" in a con- 
text of fighting. 18 

Digestible violence is relatively 
responsive to the realities of the 
environment, whereas noxious vio- 
lence tends to be portrayed ns bi- 
zarre, sexually tinged, or frankly 
sadistic. In order to further dif- 
ferentiate the effects of violence 
on the varying viewers of televi- 
sion we specify that noxious vio- 
lence raises nnd maintains tension 
on a relatively high nnd slowly 
diminishing curve analogous to 
the glucose tolerance response of a 
diabetic. Digestible or assimilable 
violence, on the other hand* Is as- 
sociated with tension which is 
swiftly reduced, relieved, or re- 
solved. We have avoided the term 
“cathartic violence*' and have pre- 
ferred the concept of digcstlhlc 
violence for several reasons. A 
piece of behavior may be digesti- 
ble or assimilable whether or not 
it is cathartic. Furthermore, the 



literature on cathartlo violence is 
in conflict. Scmo studies seem to 
support the thesis of catharsis, 1 * 
while other studies seem to refute 
this concept of catharsis. 18 ** 0 

Not all violence is noxious or 
harmful. Most themes or varieties 
of violent program material can be 
classified under the general head- 
ing of criminal, epic-pntrtullc, or 
athletic. A lively audience interest 
in each of those areas (murder 
mysteries, adventure nnd war 
scenes, or violent athletic events, 
respectively) is seen in the pro- 
gram popularity of professional 
football, for example, as well bb in 
war films, westerns, nnd detective 
dramas, 

Nor is all violence that is la- 
beled harmful actually harmful In 
meaningful human terms, In cer- 
tain well-known studies, for exam- 
ple, the objects of violence are 
inanimate rather than human, in- 
volving Bobo dolls, 17 mechanical 
toys, wooden balls In cages, 0 or 
even the bursting of toy 
balloons. 18 It is perhaps notewor- 
thy that in those studies in which 
a human target was supplied, the 
reported behavior showed little 
change from the usual behavior of 
u child, 10 

Violent television material may 
hnve a different effect not only on 
the child or immature viewer in 
comparison with the mature one, 
but also on the child of a broken 
homo in contrast to the child living 
in an intact home, who has avail- 
able to him the love nnd support of 
both parents, and the acceptance 
of his peers. It has been demon- 
strated, for oxample, that elemen- 
tary-school children who enjoyed 
good peer relationships were less 
attracted to violent programs than 
children who were not accepted hy 
their peere. 20 

One may inquire ns well into the 
different effects of program mate- 
rial on children of affluent versus 
children of ghetto homos, as well 
as oa adults from each of these 
populations. The difference In 
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emotional reaction to similar 
ptecea of programming can also be 
significant In persons of varying 
ethnto or racial types who tend to 
identify with victims or aggres- 
sors of thoir own background. 

Regulation and Censorship 

External regulation nnd censor- 
ship, in the American tradition, 
seem to be neither popular nor de- 
sirable substitutes for good taste 
and responsible programming. 
Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to 
point out that functional censor- 
ship exists on every level of behav- 
ior. and is an lunate part of man’s 
biological equipment. On the bio- 
ogtcal level, noxious material Is 
avoided by aversion, disgust, even 
fainting if the stimuli avo suf- 
ficiently abhorrent to a given indi- 
vidual. Psychologically, censorship 
is maintained by a number of 
mechanisms including repression, 
forgetting, and tho distortion of 
dreams. 

Censorship on tho level of com- 
munity or group behavior is soon 
even in primitive cultures whoso 
tribal mores specifically suppress 
thoughts or beliefs which avo 
doomod dangerous to the interest 
of tho group. Government censor- 
ship or control follows when ordi- 
nary social process falls, or is be- 
lievod to have failed, to meet a 
real or imagined danger* 

During waves of genoral social 
disorder and upheaval, there is in- 
creased apprehension of danger 
that extends to all shores of the 
social order, particularly new are- 
as, bu :h as electronic mass media, 
whose potential is relatively un- 
known, nnd whoso content con- 
tains explicit scenes of violence.. 

A Responsible Approach 

Former FCC Commissioner New- 
ton Minow has challenged the tele- 
vision industry by stating that 
it is not enough to cater to the 
nation's whims, but that it also is 
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essential to servo the nation*® 
needs. In an age when research 
has not yet produced sufficient 
applicable answers, and in a socle* 
ty whose experts relate Insuf- 
ficiently to each other, how are 
the nation^ needs to be deter- 
mined? 

One approach Is to catalogue 
our social ills, and Condemn all 
contributors, real and Imagined. 
But not even the most constant 
critic of television suggests that 
It is responsible for all social ills. 
In consequence, even such a critic 
can only give fussy answers to 
the hard question of how to 
modify this powerful element in 
entertainment, without doing equal 
damage to the useful functions It 
serves. 

If frustrating the public whim 
or need Is not the answer, what Is? 
All that can reasonably be re- 
quired is that which can reason- 
ably be done, anything less Is irre- 
sponsible. 

A responsible approach at this 
juncture would have tin? following 
features: (1) An inf Ini Identi- 
fication of that which * presumed 
to be potentially noxi s in its 
effects, coupled with an attendant 
identification of modifiers or "do- 
lexifiers" of such material. The 
latter is the more difficult task be- 
cause It Is always easier to con- 
demn than to correct. (2) Articu- 
lation of these control elements or 
modifiers in such manner that they 
can be understood and applied. 
This require* unification of cur- 
rent ana often subjective stand- 
ards being applied by the industry. 
The goal is revision elaboration, 
application, and an on-going test- 
ing of applicability rather than in- 
stant revelation of higher command- 
ments. (fi) The on-going testing in 
daily use and the continued refine- 
ment of codified concepts and guide- 
lines over a period of lime consti- 
tutes the final essential ingredient of 
a responsible approach. 

All of this requires continuing 
effort in the application of the 



guidelines within the industry, 
and liaison with behavioral sci- 
ence consultants whose expertise 
can be sought to help Identify the 
elements or control, and to old In 
sharpening and refining broadcast 
guidelines, again and again, In or- 
der to achieve an ever more work- 
able end product. 

Two General Modifiers* 

Humor and Fantasy 

The Interjection of humorous 
materials is a well-know device to 
modulate rapidly mounting tension 
in dramatic story plots. Examples 
of this are found In literature 
from Shakespeare to James Bond. 

Fantasy is similarly UBed as a 
protecting or reassuring vehicle in 
the presentation of otherwise 
frightening stories to children. 
Quite chilling events of certain 
fairy stories are rendered accept- 
able to the child's emotions be- 
cause they are portrayed as belong- 
ing to the "land of make-believe." 
This factor of remoteness from cur- 
rent reality (as In ancient historical 
or biblical episodes) is utilised In 
certain violent modern dramas 
(again James Bond) in order to re- 
mind the viewer that we are really 
"making believe" or Rtrotching the 
point. 

Both children and adults have n 
varying affinity to fantasy, which 
may serve as a comforting, tempo- 
rary alternative to the pressing 
need for real solutions to frustra- 
tions of everyday living. In this 
connection, It has been suggested 
by Schramm et al 31 that frustra- 
tion is a significant factor which 
impels certain children toward fan- 
tasy. While television viewing hab- 
its may shape fantasies, some 
studies have suggested that the 
child's own fantasies determine 
bis viewing habits rather than 
vice versa. 33 ’ 83 We submit that fan- 
tasy and humor are general modi- 
fiers of relevant concern In the 
assessment or rating of television 
violence. 



Additional Factors In Rating 
Episodes of Television Violence 

The following additional factors 
by themselves do not constitute 
specific, litmusdlke tests of ae- 
cep table or unacceptable violence. 
They arc identified rather as an 
initial framework for the con- 
struction of a practical uniform 
ehookllst of rating factors which 
would have a cumulative effect, As 
concepts which can be standard- 
ised, and to some extent quanti- 
fied, such variables can be de- 
veloped to assist the television in- 
dustry’s monitors and editors to 
communicate their concerns, criti- 
cisms, or viewpoints In more 
objective fashion to their Col- 
leagues. These further variables 
arc presented alphabetically. 

Apparent Authenticity,— Televi- 
sion material which is presented 
in a highly realistic fashion may 
imnress the gullible or immature 
viewer us an "authentic" represen- 
tation of reality. In contrast to 
fantasy, which reminds the viewer 
of the "make-believe" quality of 
material, a high degreo of appar- 
ent authenticity enhances the dis- 
turbing effect of violence, particu- 
larly for the Immature viewer. 

Apparent authenticity Is en- 
hanced by rcalistie settings, by the 
use of certain props, costuming, or 
dialogue, and particularly by the 
manner In which the role Is por- 
trayed by the actor. By the Inter- 
pretation he gives his role, a 
skilled actor, or director, can 
achieve an oven greater effect than 
trappings, settings, or props. 

Apparent authenticity Is a pow- 
erful device for the writer or 
director who seeks to increase ex- 
citement or thrill by creating a 
feeling of Involvement on the part 
of the viewer, or the feeling that 
"you are there." Television writ- 
ers, directors, and actors often 
Heem determined to make their ma- 
terial as realistic as possible to 
"sock" the viewer with a feeling 
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that he Is "right there In the mid- 
die of things. Arm'd with today's 
technical Improvements In elec* 
tronlc and optical equipment tho 
dramatic storyteller can achieve 
unprecedented "new heights" In 
authenticity, Immediacy, and emo- 
tional Impact. 

Tho development of those ego 
functions which perceive and deal 
with reality can be adversely 
affected during infancy by a lack 
of maternal monitoring and atten- 
tion. In homes with such Infants 
television representations of ob* 
Jects are more constant and Inti- 
mate companions than parents or 
regular adult baby-sitters. The 
very young child's position iu 
front of the television screen Is 
that of eye witness not only to 
fantasies and cartoons, but to 
newscasts of crime, explosions, 
and violent recordings of war at a 
time when the child does not know 
how far from his own bedroom 
Vietnam for example, really Is, 

It should be remembered 
throughout that what Is "authen- 
tic" for one segment of the view- 
ing audience might be laughabl" 
unrealistic for another. It may 
further be noted that where an epi- 
sode Is realistic, it can serve ns a 
reinforcement of social learning, 
Including whether or not violence 
Is Imitated, Thus, where violence 
has been rewarded In the model 
presented, Imitation has been re- 
ported as high, and where It was 
punished, Imitation was reported 
ns low, 24 

Selma Fralberg 28 points out that 
society acts largely In its dny-to- 
day affairs as though atomic, eco- 
loglc, and population dangers are 
somehow remote and unreal, She 
postulates that society simply can- 
not function under the high level 
of apprehension and distress that 
would accompany an Incessant re- 
minder of its very real and possi- 
bly momentary threat of extinc- 
tion, Fralberg notes that society 
generally faces this danger of ex- 
tinction passively, and that it is 



"addicted" to collective daydreams 
of violence. These fantasies are 
given expression in certain televi- 
sion or cinema material. 

Bitamntsft,— Bitarrcnesa can 

heighten the tension of Violent tele- 
vision material If it is realistic. 
On the other hand, by underlining 
the Implausibility of an otherwise 
frightening episode, blsarrenesa 
may, In some cases, diminish ten* 
slon. In tho presence of humor, as 
iu the "Addams Family" series, bi- 
sarreness may have an ameliorat- 
ing effect on otherwise anxiety-pro- 
ducing material. When blsarrenesa 
contributes to an incredible, fan- 
tastic, or unreal effect, It Is actually 
tension-reducing, 

Familiarity breeds contempt, 
and the child who plays with, ma- 
nipulates, and controls ghouls and 
dinosaurs in toys and television 
programs is less afraid of the 
prospect of being overwhelmed by 
one in real life. In like manner, by 
making Idols, man has long con- 
trolled Ills gods and rendered them 
lesB fearsome. 

Although fairy tales are fre- 
quently blsarre, violent, and 
frightening, the Impact of the 
fairy tale Is markedly diminished 
by the extent to which tho viewer 
or listener is reminded that it Is 
only "make-believe." As long as 
this psychological "agreement" ex- 
ists between the storyteller on the 
one hand, and the child reader or 
viewer on the other, violent fairy 
tale material literally gets away 
with murder. If such stories were 
presented to children as realistic, 
plausible, traumatic fare, the re- 
sults could be nightmarish. 

Bondage. — While bondage Is es- 
sential to many plot situations in 
which the victim is Immobilised, 
tied up, or captured, bondage 
dwelt upon needlessly may serve 
ns a vehicle for sadistic sexual 
impulses. 

The Intimate portrayal in bon- 
dage of an attractive female or 
helpless child Is a common compo- 
nent of pornography, 30 Here the 



quantity and quality of represen- 
tation is needed to evaluate the 
impact of such a turn of affairs. 

Bondage is alec an all too fre- 
quent ingredient of ohildhood 
ames of cops and robbers or cow- 
oys and Indiana, indeed, tho 
watchful parent of a 0-year-old 
needs to remind himelf to make 
sure that his child is not neatly 
tied to a neighbor's tree when he 
is late for lunch. Bondage is a 
very complex and pervasive uncon- 
scious preoccupation in which the 
need to achieve belated mastery 
over chtldhood restraints may 
even date back to engrains of pre- 
natal uterine captivity. The motor 
progress of Infancy proceeds along 
a line of diminishing restrictions 
and restraints from the bassinet to 
the playpen, the classroom, and the 
lengthening adult umbilical re- 
strictions of food and oxygen sup- 
ply. Until this very decade men 
has not succeeded in breaking free 
from the bonds or bondage of his 
gravitational and atmospheric cap- 
tivity beyond a few miles of the 
earth's surface. Consider also the 
experiences in which youngsters 
are sent "captive" to their own 
bedrooms, banished early for pun- 
ishment, and routinely at bedtime 
as a matter of nightly course. 
When he emerges too often for a 
glass of water, he Is threatened 
with more violent kinds of verbal 
or physical sanctions. 

In the mind of the Immature 
viewer, the danger of bondage In- 
clude not only torture but starva- 
tion. The fear of being neglected, 
abandoned, or forgotten In a tele- 
vision dungeon awakens primitive 
Infantile fears- of complete help- 
lesstters and abandonment 

Bondage need not, however, con- 
stitute unacceptable television plot 
material. Consider, for example, 
the now numerous cartoons or si- 
lent movie plots In which the hero- 
ine Is tied to the railroad tracks by 
the villain, and snatched from her 
Impending decapitation at the last 
minute by the handsome hero. 
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When the ropes of villainous re- 
straint respond to Popeye's can of 
spinach, the breaking out of bon- 
dage is experienced as a pleasur- 
able triumph to the ohild viewer. 
When this same bondage is pre- 
sented in a realistic fashion, indi- 
gestible, nightmare-producing ter- 
rors may follow. 

Conditioning or Inuring*— Con- 
ditioning or inuring both the child 
and adult viewer to violence has 
constituted a repeated criticism 
of telesision programming, It is 
most difficult to set up controlled, 
long-term experiments that could 
demonstrate adequately the cumu- 
lative or conditioning effect of 
violence over a period of years. Cer- 
tainly a constant diet of adventi- 
tious violence on television would 
not be consistent with the ideals 
of a society which censures the 
taking of lives as a handy or ready 
"solution" to dally Interpersonal 
conflicts. Television violence as a 
model for actual community vio- 
lence would appear to be increasingly 
influential when fictional television 
material provides, in repetitious 
fashion, seemingly authentic and 
"everyday" examples of solutions to 
conflicts in interpersonal relation- 
ships, 

Consequences.— An adequate 
presentation of the human conse- 
quences of violence is perhaps the 
moBt important safeguard in the 
responsible programming of tele- 
vision violence. The meaningful 
portrayal of the consequences of 
violence (rather than a dutiful ac- 
knowledgment that the criminal is 
eventually caught and punished) 
carries with it a lesson in compas- 
sion. It has been suggested that 
even filmed punishment reinforces 
real-life prohibitions in young 
children 87 and in older children, 88 
and that an ethical ending, while 
it may not erase violence, may 
nonetheless act as a suppressor of 
violence. 88 Violence can be respon- 
sibly portrayed to the extent to 
which its consequences are por- 
trayed in depth, with sensitivity. 



The classic western Btory char- 
acter of the stranger who rides 
Into the small town and Is gunned 
down, whose body is then disposed 
of, unclaimed by any relative or 
friend, presents this "bad man as 
a niece of dehumanised garbage or 
refuse who lived like a dog and 
died like one. The same violent 
gunning becomes meaningful, and 
perhaps even a desirable recount- 
ing of the tragedy of loneliness, If 
the audience is enabled to see the 
way in which the character of the 
"bad man" developed, or some- 
thing of his former relationships 
with family or friends. (Even a 
corpse can be shown in human 
terms when there is a sense of 
loss, just as in a few lines of poet- 
ry John Donne can make us feel 
we know "for whom the bell 
tolls,") 

When the consequences of vio- 
lence are sufficiently elaborated in 
television stories, some emotional 
reedueation may be aecomplished 
by the presentation of exciting, at- 
tention-getting material which 
now becomes significant theater in 
providing for the dramatic cathar- 
sis of a meaningful human experi- 
ence and emotion. Conversely, we 
would postulate that violence is 
objectionable when it iB presented 
in a gratuitous fashion or os rein- 
fowing background "noise" to the 
daily frustrations and conflicts of 
human living os experienced by 
the viewers of television. Significant 
television drama could provide an 
emotionally educative experience in 
portraying even violent murder in a 
story which demonstrates sufficient- 
ly the terrible loss suffered by 
the surviving family, dependents, or 
loved ones. It is quite a different and 
destructive practice to represent 
murder, especially to children, as 
little more than the mechanical pro- 
duction of cadavers or the dis- 
patching of "bad guys" who some- 
how deserved to be "liquidated.") 

For television to pursue respon- 
sible educational and entertain- 
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mont functions, children exposed 
to fictional violence must be 
taught to view with horror and 
disgust (rather than indifference) 
man's brutality to man* 
Dehutaanlzatlon.— Dehumanisa- 
tion may be seen as a faulty form of 
identification of objeot representa- 
tion and results from a failure to 
adequately portray the consequences 
of violence. Whenever the victim Is 
depicted as leas than human, or ex- 
pendable because of hla taor social 
status, portrayed violence risks ero- 
sion of viewer's mortality* American 
motion pictures 25 years old are 
still shown on television in which 
viewers are treated to the destruc- 
tion of large numbers of dehumaniz- 
ed "Injuns," natives, or other 
"gooks" by superficially structured 
heroes. This may be palatable to 
large number’s of the viewing au- 
dience on patriotic grounds in a 
country at war, To persevere with 
such fare in peacetime can only con- 
tribute to a dehumanized concept 
of man. 

A variation in the technique of 
dehumanization is the glorification 
of the doer of violenee in compari- 
son to whom the vletim seems ex- 
pendable and insignificant. The 
glorified murderer is himself a 
dehumanized kind of killer (a 
bloated superhumanized variant) 
whether he is presented in the 
form of super-hero, or romanti- 
cized Billy the Kid or Jesse JameB. 
To such a false mansiaying hero, 
the victim is presented as an ob- 
ject whose destruction serves 
merely to illustrate or amplify the 
quick-shooting ability of the glori- 
fied killer. 

To the extent to which the vic- 
tim is dehumanized, the viewer 
cannot identify compassionately 
with the victim. To the extent to 
which the aggreBBor is aggran- 
dized and glorified he is also a 
less human figure for purpose of 
identification. The viewing of BUch 
material offers less than the hu- 
man experience of emotional ca- 
tharsis, long associated with good 



theater. It becomes Instead an ex- 
ercise In violence In which death 
or Injury is condoned. Retaliation 
and vengeance are anticipated, 
and artistic characterisation Is 
sacrificed In the Interest of imme- 
diate emotional Impact. 

The failure to present victims 
and aggressors as human beings 
neither stimulates positively a 
child’s Imagination, nor adequate- 
ly develops his ability to Identify 
with key characters In the telling 
of the story. A child’s moral de- 
velopment Is potentially dependent 
upon many such experiences in 
identification, In growing up, the 
child shares In part a number of 
adult lives through the essential 
mechanisms of Identification, and 
needs to go beyond a superficial 
reflection of crime, retaliation, and 
punishment. 

Demonstration. — A clearly un- 
desirable factor Is seen In violent 
episodes which carry a large mea- 
sure of instruction In the use of 
destructive devices and weapons 
or specific, detailed techniques of 
murder, escape, or avoidance of 
detection. The “how to do It” could 
be far more harmful than the 
“whodunit.” In our age of preoccu- 
pation with technical gadgetry, 
the focus on fantasy versus reality 
may be the differentiating Issue in 
assessing the Instructional aspect 
of the “how to do It." 

A practical introductory course 
In guerilla warfare, the making of 
Molotov cocktails, or other. such 
detailed presentations of replica- 
ble acts involving violence In dra- 
matic programs are of question- 
able value at a time when crime In 
the streets constitutes a problem 
In urban living. 

Similarly, a needless fascination 
with calibers and use of weapons 
Ib challengaable. The juvenile de- 
linquent Is a ready and suggestible 
Imitator. 

Identification.— The importance 
and complexities of the various 
mechanisms of Identification in a 
*' consideration of television viewing 



experience Is a subject worthy of a 
separate paper. For even the brief- 
est Introduction to this subjeO. 
one must note that the viewer of 
television 1 may identify with the 
aggressor, the victim, the accomplice, 
the bystander, all at the same time, 
or In sequence. A child achieves 
entertainment through Identifica- 
tion, and this in turn carries with 
it some long-range effects concern- 
ing lemming, Including, as one ob- 
server puts It, “the strengthening 
or weakening of certain personality 
traits of the child, such os aggres- 
sion, passivity and the like.” 80 

Identification lies at the very 
essence of the dramatic experi- 
ence, cementing the contact be- 
tween writer and actor, and actor 
and viewer . % The actor plays a role 
well to the extent to which he can 
Identify with the character as per- 
ceived by the writer. One appre- 
ciates a dramatic presentation to 
the extent to which one can Identi- 
fy with one or more characters In 
the drama. 

The charming tendency of small 
children to identify with animals 
is an essential Ingredient in the 
anthropomorphized animal charac- 
ters or Walt Disney as well as In 
those animal stories which have 
long appealed to children, from 
Black Beauty to “Rin Tin Tin” and 
currently “Lassie” or “Gentle Ben.” 

Sccret-Conspiracy-Mindedness.— 
Paranoid elaborations of plot, In 
which a character - (or writer’s) 
subtle delusions are presented in 
such a fashion as to be highly be- 
lievable can constitute noxious pro- 
gram material for immature, un- 
sophisticated, or suggestible viewers, 
child or adult. 

The contagiousness of a fantas- 
tic idea, when cloaked in an aura 
of authenticity, was graphically 
presented In Orson Wells’ famous 
radio production of the invasion 
from Mars. With all of the “unbe- 
lievable” accomplishments and rapid 
developments assailing the world 
population in this age of communi- 



cation, the readiness of certain 
viewers to accept at face value 
anything that con bo seen with their 
own eyes contributes to a kind of 
gullibility (or narrowed credibility 
gap). The tendency for even sophis- 
ticated viewers to accept publicity 
aired paranoid material constitutes 
a formidable propoganda and public- 
opinion-molding potential of televis- 
ion. 

Conspiraoy-mlndodness has been 
a disturbing accompaniment of the 
so-called Cold War. Televised 
fiction has leaned heavily toward 
spy stories, communist conspira- 
cies, infiltrations of the FBI by 
subversives, and all manner of 
barely plausible * CIA-type espio- 
nage, counterespionage, and su- 
per-state sleuthing, 

George Orwell’s 1984 , the James 
Bond series, the Wittaker Cham- 
bers case, and the McCarthy-Army 
televised debates all represent cer- 
tain peaks in the range of conspir- 
acy-mlndedness which has divided 
our population (both In newscast 
und fiction) during the Cold War 
period. Programming which tends 
to further suspicions of neighbors 
or subcultural groups against others 
can only increase the level of frus- 
tration, fear, and hostility In the 
viewing audience. 

This is to be differentiated from 
the legitimate, alerting function 
which television can perform in 
pointing to such dangers ns smog, 
pollution, crime In the streets, over- 
population, military vulnerability, or 
subversion, or waste of national 
resources. 

Conclusions 

Much of the controversy about 
television violence persists and 
proliferates because of the dif- 
ficulties In carrying out con- 
trolled, long-term research studies 
that could provide answers rather 
than support opinions. The studies 
recently mandated by the federal 
government, calling for the ex- 
penditure of $1 million of Nation- 
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al Institute of Mental Health re- 
search funding are a measure of 
the current assessment of the 
importance of these questions. 

The present materials have been 
developed in the course of consul- 
tation with the Code Authority in 
the study of objections of Code 
monitors and others to segments 
of television programming in the 
past 18 months. In addition, we 
have viewed directly, or reviewed 
though private screenings, up- 
wards of 400 hours of network tele- 
vision programming of the type 
most often criticised for violence. 

We have attempted to provide 
some initial guidelines in the eval- 
uation and sorting out of episodes 
which would appear most ques- 
tionable from the monitor’s or edi- 
tor’s viewpoint. In so doing, we 
have sought to identify certain 
practical rating factors, from fan- 
tasy and humor through an alpha- 
bet of other variables, around 
which the emotional impact of vio- 
lent episodes might be assessed. 
Ultimate answers will require not 
only a broad range of successfully 
completed research studies, but 
considerable advance in our know- 
ledge of the dynamic mechanisms of 
television viewing in the processes 
of child development, with special 
reference to social learning. 

A practical, beginning approach, 
around which psychiatrists and 
other behavioral scientists and tele- 
vision programmers can come to 
discuss these issues is offered 
herein. 
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Senator Pastork, Thank you very much, Mr. Wnsuewski. 

Now is there anyone in the room from the scientific community who 
wants to add anything further to this ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Pastore. We have three witnesses tomorrow morning start- 
ing at 10 o’clock. Until then I want to thank jou for coming. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon at 12 :20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, March 24, 1972. 
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THE SURGEON GENERAL’S REPORT BY THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1872 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Communications, 

Washington , D.O. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjoumment^at 10 a.m. in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Hon. John 0. Pastore (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pastore, Cannon, and Stevens. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 

Senator Pastore. The hour of 10 having been reached, we will 
continue. 

When the Surgeon General appeared to tender the Report of his 
Committee on televised violence and its impact on children, I said our 
journey was just beginning. In my judgment, what has token place in 
the past few days is nothing less than the scientific and cultural break- 
through. For we now know there is a causal relation between televised 
violence and antisocial behavior which is sufficient to warrant imme- 
diate remedial action. It is this certainty which has eluded men of 
good will for so long. 

Great as this achievement is, I also believe these hearings have un- 
derscored what I said at the outset — long and arduous effort is still 
before us. What has been accomplished wifi be lost if we do not proceed 
expeditiously and effectively. Foi the highest medical authority in the 
land has told us, “No action in this social area is a form of action. It is 
an acquiescence in the continuation of the present level of televised 
violence entering American homes.” 

I am, therefore, requesting the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Surgeon General, and the FCC to establish a method of 
measuring the amount of televised violence entering American homes — 
a violence index — so that the Secretary may report to this committee 
annually the results of his study. That is only part of what we expect to 
be done. 

As a whole, I think we have to take a hard look at what has tran- 
spired here in the past few days. We will have to review again the Ad- 
visory Committee's Report, in conjunction with the testimony of the 
individuals who testified here. We have to intensify our efforts in 
impressing upon the industry that it has a personal responsibility to 
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meet this problem and to do something about It, and do it quickly. Time 
is of ths essence. 

This is the first time that we have had a major scientific research 
study done on this subject. Irrespective of the Advisory Committee s 
Report, merely looking at the worksheets and the research and study 
that was done the research scientists who went into this matter in de- 
tail, makes clear to me there is no question that there is a causal rela- 
tionship between violence on television and its effect on the behavior 
of young children, and sometimes I dare say, even adults. 

Our first witness today is Mr. Leo Bogart, executive vice president 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association of New York. 

STATEMENT OP LEO BOGART, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, BU- 
REAU OP ADVERTISING OP THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N.Y 

Mr. Bogart. Good morning. 

Senator Pastore. We are very happy to have you here, Mr. Bogart. 

Mr. Bogart. By now perhaps what I am about to say may seem 
redundant. I want to make it clear that I am here not as a represent- 
ative of my employers or of the Consumer Psychological Association, 
of which I happen to be president this year. I am not even a qualified 
representative of the blackballees, but I hope that in the next 18 
mmutes I can dwell not so much on the conclusions drawn by the 
Advisorv Committee in its summary, because the five volumes of tech- 
nical reports, I think, as you have said, must be evaluated on their own 
merits, and not on the oasis of any attempt to synthesize them in 
compromise language. t 

These five volumes, in my view, represent a very substantial addition 
to our understanding of television, and to our understanding of how 
children grow up in our society. To design a research program that 
embodied such eclectic approaches, and to complete and digest it in so 
short a time represents a remarkable accomplishment for the Advisory 
Committee and for the professional staff headed by Dr. Rubinstein. 

I think the Committee’s conclusions are an accurate, if cautiously 
worded, summary of the research. As I read them, they say that tele- 
vision violence is not good for children. For some children, the effects 
can be traced rather clearly ; for others, the effects are apparently too 
subtle for the measuring instruments. 

In spite of its merits, my impression is that the report has been a 
frustrating one to cope with, both to the broadcasting* business, and to 
members of your subcommittee. 

From the beginning, a great many people seem to have defined the 
problem in terms of what psychologists might describe as stimulus and 
response theory. “Violent” messages go out on the air. If bad, mean, 
aggressive, antisocial acts result, we Should be able to count them. 

If we can’t count them, they don’t exist. So the theory goes. But in 
real life communications just don’t work that way. 

Study after study has shown the tremendous difficulty of teasing out 
specific effects from the tissue of surrounding social influences. The ab- 
sence of conclusive results, when rigorous criteria of statistical signifi- 
cance are applied, may reflect the limitations of the research methods 
more than any weakness in the influences being assessed. 
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So what some laymen may perceive as a shilly-shallying statement, 
surrounded by ifs, ands ana buts, comes as dose to solid inference as, 
in my experience, social scientists generally get. 

Public officials tend to think in legal terms, as though the issue were 
one of proving a oase against TV violence, or failing to prove it. But 
the legal analogy simply does not apply to science, where we come ever 




where the quality of almost any study is to be judged not only by its 
findings, but by tne new questions it presents. 

Common sense tells us that communications leave effects and that 
violence in communications is bad rather than good. A substantial 
body of evidence supported these premises before the present project 
was undertaken, as the Eisenhower Commission stated. 

Common sense, and prior research also led us to assume that violence 
as an ingredient in television drama could not be regarded under one 
general heading. Violence must take on a different meaning when 
it is perceived as real or as fictional ; when it involves human actors 
or cartoon characters; when it is part of a dramatic situation that is 
resolved or one in which the outcome is uncertain; when the perpetra- 
tors of violence are perceived as sympathetic or as unsympathetic; 
powerful or weak. The technical reports should make us even more 
alert to the necessity of being specific when we talk about violence. 

The studies understandably focused on the effects of violence on 
displays of aggression. But some of TV’s most significant influences 
may be felt m areas of behavior and belief which are difficult or 
impossible to measure. 

The “invisible” effects of individual incidents of TV violence may 
add up to patterns that would leave their traces upon the culture even 
when individual episodes could not be related to specific effects. 

To understand the phenomenon I am describing, consider the tradi- 
tional treatment of the Negro in television, movies, and radio until 
the middle 1960s. We all know that Negroes were rarely present in 
the media, and on those rare occasions they usually occupied highly 
stereotyped roles. 

Senator Pastors. Can I interrupt you for a moment, sir? 

Mr. Bogart. Sure. 

Senator Pastors. I think the Surgeon General hit what you’re say- 
ing right on the nose when he said this : 



While the committee report Is carefully phrased and qualified In language 
acceptable for social scientists, It Is clear to me that the causal relationship 
between televised violence and antisocial beho'.or is sufficient to warrant appro- 
priate and Immediate action. The data on social phenomena, such as social and 
violence and/or aggressive behavior will never be dear enough for all social 
scientists to agree on a succinct statement on causality. But there comes a time 
when data are sufficient to justify action. That time has come. 

Now that is just about what you are saying, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bogart. I think it is insofar as what he is pointing to, which is 
the importance of taking action rather than worrying about scientific 
proof of cause and effect. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I think that is what he is saying. Maybe 
you can’t put your finger on it, as you have said, but there is enough 
substance there from which the conclusion that there is a causal effect 
is inescapable. 
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Mr. Bogart. I agree that is so, sir. What I am trying to point to 
in my analogy with the past treatment of minority groups on tele- 
vision, is that, os I will go on to say, that in an ongoing flow of 
communications, the effects are often extremely difficult to trace in 
the absence of a countervailing flow that might have an opposite effect. 
So that to pursue my point, if I may, if social scientists had been 
asked in 1960 to measure effects of treating Negroes as “nonporsono” 
on television — it may have been pointed out that aftre all, this treat- 
ment was only a distorted reflection of their handicaps in the real 
world. I submit no convincing evidence could have been put together 
tc relate the absence of Negroes from television or the movies specifi- 
cally to the way in which Negroes perceived themselves. It would have 
been even more difficult to demonstrate the effects of this treatment on 
the attitudes of the white majority. 

But common sense and social science theory would have led us m 
1960 to say, as many of us did say, that the exclusion of Negroes from 
the media was having on effect and an undesi rable one. 

But in the absence of hard evidence, such arguments could easily 
be dismissed. Broadcasters of that time, when they were queried about 
that practice, did say, in conversations that I and many of us can 
vividly remember, that they themselves wanted to put Negro enter- 
tainers on the air, but that this would be unacceptable to their adver- 
tisers. The advertisers also disclaimed any prejudices; they merely 
wished to avoid unnecessary controversy. 

As businessmen, they could hardly afford, they said, to offend 
substantial numbers of customers. 

In spite of these arguments, a change took place, as we are all 
aware — a great change and one made reluctantly in response to com- 
pelling pressure. I am not aware that any advertiser has gone out of 
business all the bigots stopped buying his products when TV changed 
for the better. And I don’t think anybody is going to go out of busi- 
ness in the advertising or in the media when content changes for the 
better again. When it changes, I don’t think one can confine the dis- 
cussion to the kiddie shows. Children watch more adult programing 
than programing addressed especially to them. 

I did a fast check in the metropolitan Washington area last Novem- 
ber, and only 43 percent of the TV time spent by children between 2 
and 5 years old was with “children’s programs for children aged 
6 through 11, the proportion fell to 32 percent. This type of analysis 
can certainly be replaced in other cities. 

So the questions posed by the research go beyond the short-run 
relationship between television violence and aggressive behavior in 
children. They concern the long-run influence of the mass media in 
shaping our national character. 

How do you measure the forces that shape character? I don’t think 
anyone knows, but I do think that our society, in its finest expressions, 
understands what forces make for good character. Symbolic fantasies 
of violence are simply not among them. 

True, such fantasies on TV are satisfying to vast audiences and 
have had their counterparts in other media throughout the history of 
American popular culture. Ty did not invent them. 

True, violence in the media is merely a commercial expression of 
anxieties and rages that increasingly suffuse wide areas of our collec- 
tive life. It is fatuous to argue that these forces would abate if the 
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media were to ban all showings of Moobeth and confine newscasts to 
the happy side of life, as somehave argued, and as some have already 
done. 

Yet we cannot dismiss the importance of TV violence merely because 
other more powerful forces are also at large to stimulate aggressive 
fantasies ana to arouse emotions that lead to aggressive acts. 

Personally I see no prospect of eliminating violence from TV, 
because violence is part of life and part of art. As long as television 
news reporting stays free, the violence and brutality of our real world 
should and win be reflected in it. 

And as long as TV gives time, however infrequently, to plays and 
films of artistic integrity, it will show violence as a dramatic aspect 
of human affairs. 

Senator Pastors. Has there ever been a statistical study as to what 
the percentage is of young children who look at the ".ews broadcasts? 

Mr. Bogart. Yes, sir, tnat data is available. I didn’t break it out, 
but it can easily — 

Senator Pastore. Will you furnish it for the record ? 

Mr. Bogart. Sure. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Now York, April 8, 1818. 

Mr. Nicholas Zapple, 

Communications Counsel, Committee on Commerce, V,S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Zapple : Senator Pastore aslted me about the extent to which children 
viewed television news programs. This information can be obtained for Individual 
markets from the Advertising Research Bureau local ratings reports. 

For the month of November, for example, the following patterns appear at the 
time of the early evening network newscasts. In Washington, the newscasts 
combined were being viewed by 3% of all the children age two to live and by 2% 
of all those age six to eleven. This was equivalent to an audience share for the 
news of 10% among the two- to five-year-olds, which is to say that the remaining 
81% were watching alternative shows on independent channels. Among the six- 
to eleven-year-olds the news programs had a 7% share. 

In New York, at the same time, the news shows had a 0% share among the 
two- to five-year-olds and a 5% share among those six to eleven. 

In Chicago, where the network news comes on at 5 :80, they draw 4% of the 
two- to five-year-olds and 8% of the six- to eleven-yea r-olds. In Dallas-Ft. Worth, 
at the same time, the share figures are 5% for the two- to five-year-olds and 7% 
for those six to eleven. It is interesting to note, however, that at 0 :00, when local 
news competes with a different mix of programs on the Independent channels, the 
local newscasts have a 19% share of audience among the two- to five-year-olds 
and a 21% share among the six- to eleven-year-olds. 

In interpreting ratings data one must always be cautious about not taking the 
numbers literally. This is true not only because of normal sampling variations, 
but because local ratings are based on diaries which are generally filled in by 
the housewife and are therefore only a rough approximation and perhaps ah 
understatement of the child’s viewing. The findings show : (1 ) that young children 
overwhelmingly prefer to watch other entertainment types of programming rather 
than newscasts when they have the choice, (2) large numbers of them are 
nontheless exposed to television newscasts (for example, in the period measured 
there were 24,000 children age two to five in New York who watched newscasts 
on a typical evening) , aiul (3) there is no clear indication of a change in viewing 
habits from the pre-school years to the primary school age range. 

Very sincerely yours, 



Leo Bogart. 



Senator Pastore. When you turn to the news, there the problem 
becomes doubly hard. After all, you cannot taint the news or moderate 
the news. But I am wondering 1 what is the interest of young people in 
news programs; and from there, of coui*se, work out this question of 
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what relationship it has to violence. No one is suggesting now that 
there is going to he any ourb. I want the press to know that. 

Mr. Bogart. I understand the motive of your question. Some of the 
data may actually be in the technical report on television content. 
The pattern, of course, of news program viewing will change and grow 
with children’s ages, and, of course, a lot of the viewing that children 
do of adult programs is what might be described as incidental view- 
ing whioh takes place in the context of a family living room situation 
where the ohild is port of the group. 

Now I believe that every television professional knows, the real 
issue in the present discussion is not the use of violence that honestly 
reflects the passions and conflicts of our troubled times. The issue rather 
is the deliberate use of cliohe violence, violence contrived to formula, 
violence as a commodity that oan be “packaged” for sale. 

But I wonder whether this is any less objectionable, or any more 
damaging to the general welfare, than the use of formulas and cliches 
in depicting other kinds of human relationships in the mass media. 

How can this powerful and magnificent medium of communication 
be moved upward on the scale that runs from banality to inspiration ? 
Certainly a strong, adequately funded, and autonomous public broad- 
casting service is essential to help set standards and to compete for 
the elite sector of the audionce. But os you know, the kind of pro- 
graming featured in public and educational broadcasting has rarely 
been able to outpull light entertainment programing in audience 
popularity, either in the united States or anywhere else in the world. 

Commercial broadcasters seeking the largest possible audiences are, 
therefore, reluctant to sohedule programs of quality at peak viewing 
hours, when their competitors can draw more viewers with shows 
aimed at a lower level of taste. 

I should like to propose that the half hour of prime time recently 
divested from the networks by the FCC be restored to them. The 
studies made for the Commission confirm my purely subjective impres- 
sion that the networks have been more sensitive than most station 
managements to the issue of TV violence. 

Trade press reports would seem to indicate that much of the local 
programing introduced this season to replace the lost network half 
hour consists of packaged syndication material, reruns, and feature 
films. Their average level of violence may well be higher and their 
taste level lower than prime-time network programing to whioh they 
substitute. 

To compensate for the half hour, I propose that the first hour of 
network prime time following the early evening newscasts— the prime 
time hour which draws the largest juvenile audience — should be 
devoted wholly to programs of above-average intellectual or cultural 
substance. I ao not ask that commercial TV in this hour become a 
replica of public TV, but I do think it should exclude programs that 
public TV would not consider airing. 

> I believe that this proposal further can work with no commercial 
disadvantage to the broadcasters or to their advertisers, but it will 
work only if it is made applicable to all stations, network, and non- 
network alike. If the networks only do it, the others will be tuned to 
the old movies. 
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The total size of the TV audience is relatively constant for any 
given time period. A point whioh I don’t believe was sufficiently 
stressed in tne Advisory Committee report. Since most people view 
television as a way of passing the time, their viewing does not go 
substantially up or down when the mix of programing ohanges. 
lhoy watch just as much when they can choose among seven channels 
as when they must settle for one. They will watoh TV just as much 
if they can choose only among good programs as when they must 
ohoose only among bad ones. They will watch just as much if they can 
choose only among programs which ban violence as when they must 
choose among varieties of violence. 

OUonm, people watch TV to be entertained rather than for moral 
uplift or instruction; they also like what is familiar, and they are 
familiar with the formula diet they have been fed. I am not suggesting 
that the programming in this hour be dull, pretentious or didactic. 

, merely propose that it meet whatever standards of excellence the 
broadcasting industry itself may devise. 

The very intelligent and competent judges of talent who manage 
the broadcasting bumness know perfectly well the difference between 
quality and junk. Why can they not all raise their sights for one hour 
a night, even if it merely means rescheduling programs that might 
otherwise run in less attractive time periods ? 

Inevitably a high proportion of programs in this time spot would 
be repeats, but programs can be repeated a number of times and still 
wm large audiences. Let the industry work out its own criteria and 
set up its own mechanism to police conformity with them. 

The television industry will no doubt consider my proposal out- 
rageous and impractical, but is it not worth a trial, if only for a single 
evening of the week, beginning with the fall season of 1978? 

Suppose the industry learns through such an experiment that it 
can, without loss of audience, upgrade its programming standards in 
unison, when individual broadcasters can never do so on their own for 
fear that competitors would gain the advantage. Would this not be 
an enormous incentive to upgrade quality for more than one evening 
a week, and for more than one hour of the broadcast day? 

In my view, the most important aspect of the study sponsored by 
your committee has nothing to do with TV or with children. It con- 
cerns the government’s use of social research. Surely there are few 
precedents for this kind of a major crash program of research, set up 
•t»ri ^ substantial but arbitrary budget and an arbitro/iw deadline. 
What lessons can be drawn from this experience ? 

I would like to draw five : 

l® arn , a & reft t deal of very useful information rather 
quickly. The technical reports encompassed a variety of techniques, 
professional disciplines and theoretical assumptions. Although they 
liiay liavo ranged a little too far afield to in some cases, the studies 
stand, I think, as a notable achievement under stress. 

2. The controversy which has surrounded the publication of the 
committee report must be taken as a warning of how difficult it is to 
translate social research findings into the kinds of “go-no-go” verdicts 
that policymakers crave. The social scientist cannot experiment at 
will with human subjects as a chemist can with ingredients in his lab. 
He commonly deals with more complex variables, whose relationships 
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are harder to disentangle. Business managements have leamd to act 
effectively on the basis of the cautious and incomplete answers of social 
research, at least in the Bphere of marketing, and I think government 
official and legislators must acquire the same skills, and 1 think that 
was the point you were citing irom the Surgeon General, sir. 

8. Next, social researchers should recognize that on accumulation 
of many small-scale studies can never appear as convincing to laymen 
as a handful of studies using very large and representative samples. 
But policymakers must also realize that scientific criteria appropriate 
for tightly controlled experiments with small groups of people are not 
the same as those that apply to evaluating findings from the national 
polls. 

4. The idea that an industry should not only be represented directly 
in a scholarly inquiry into its activities, but should also exercise a veto 
over the membership of the investigating panel, is too stupid and scan- 
dalous to escape commentary. It cannot be permitted again in future 
government-sponsored research on public matters that affect estab- 
lished interests. 

Former HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch has cited the Surgeon 
General’s inquiry into smoking and health as a precedent for the pro- 
cedure in the present instance. Does this mean tnat the government is 
to reject all independent authorities on controversial matters except 
those acceptable to one side from here on in ? The answer is self-evident. 

5. Finally, the budget of this research program represents .01 per- 
cent of the $10 billion that consumers and advertisers together will 
spend on television this year. $1 million does not seem to me like a dis- 
proportionately large sum to spend relative to the money investment in 
TV or to the larger investment in public time and attention. But this 
project is still almost unique, I believe in the federal budget, in its size 
and scope. As far as I have been able to find out, outside the Defense 
Department and the Census Bureau, the only substantial funding for 
social research, exclusive of economic and demographic studies, has 
been in the field of mental illness. 

The million dollars might have been more wisely spent on a con- 
tinuing research program than on one designed and executed on a 
crash basis, but I don’t believe it would have been more productively 
spent Large and continuing problems do require continuing research, 
but the task force concept embodied by this project has proven its 
value as a way of mobilizing an exceptional outpouring of talent and 
energy. That kind of conscientious effort on behalf of a public service 
goal becomes harder to summon when the conclusions of social re- 
search are disregarded. 

With due respect for the wisdom and zeal of your subcommittee, 
and with an understanding of its limited province, why has the subject 
of TV violence received such a high research priority? Are there not 
other far more pressing items on the national agenda that demand the 
same large-scale funding, the same sense of urgency, the some col- 
laborative effort and variety of research techniques? Where in the 
federal budget is the social research to help us cope with the crisis of 
om* cities, with the challenge of the poverty cycle, with the problems 
of our educational system, of medical care, of our courts and correc- 
tional institutions, with the social aspects of transportation, housing 
and the environment? 
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Senator Pastore. I hope in that regard, sir, that we have started 
something. Our jurisdiction was, of course, limited to television. 

Mr. Bogart. I understand that. 

Senator Pastors. The jurisdiction of this committee runs to TV. 
I understand what you are saying, and I agree with it. As a matter 
of fact, we did make that observation when the Surgeon General was 
here together with Dr. Rubenstein. Unfortunately, Dr, RubenSbein is 
no longer in the government, and that we regreit very, very much. 

But I think that the National Institute of Health ought to pursue 
this in a general way just as you have stated, because we only have 
a piecemeal part of it. 

Mr. Bogart. I appreciate your concurrence, because I do believe that 
relative to the $1 million spent to study TV violence, what kind of a 
social research budget would be appropriate to get findings of equiva- 
lent authority and utility on the drug problem, or on the unresolved 
issue of race relations? 

Senator Stevens. Along that line, if you would come to my office, I 
would be glad to provide you with the amount of money we are spend- 
ing. You leave the impression we are not spending a cent. We are 
spending a large amount of money to investigate our educational 
system, the adequacy of the health delivery system, and the problems 
of people in the poverty cycle. I wouldn’t want to leave the impression 
that- this $1 million is untouched and unused. 

Mr. Bogart. I don’t think you have gotten my point, sir. 

Mv point is not that the federal government is not spending money 
on social research 

Senator Stevens. To quote — “help us cope with the crisis of our 
cities, with the challenge of the poverty cycle, with the problems of our 
educational system, or medical care, of our courts and correctional 
institutions, with the social aspects of transportation, housing and the 
environment.” If you’d like tire breakdown, I’ll get it for you. 

Mr. Bogart. I would appreciate that. 

Senator Stevens. I would be glad to provide you with the facts 
showing where the money is and how much it is. This year the social 
budget exceeds the defense budget. If vou would like to go into it 

Mr. Bogart. I am talking about social research. 

Senator Stevens. You imply there is no money. 

Mr. Bogart. I did not imply there was no money. I wasn’t talking 
about the social budget, I was talking about the social research, analo- 
gous to the research done in business and the private sector. 

Senator Stevens. I can break that down for you, sir, and it is well 
in excess of $1 million. 

Mr. Bogart. I agree; it is well a multiple of that sum. I know break- 
down figures seem to be available in the public domain. What I am 
saying here makes this a unique project that had a sense of focus, it 
had a very specific question area that was defined, and the research 
was planned in a coordinated way to come up with some answers 
within a limited period of time. 

Now the federal government has, to my knowledge, used this kind of 
task force crash program approach to social research in the past. I 
have been associated with some efforts of this kind myself many years 
ago. What I am saying is that we’re in the areas outside of mental 
health, the best of my inquiry has been unable to produce any analogy 
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to the present project in scope and in the sense of urgency and also in 
the ability to mooilize the tremendous knowledge and talents and 
skills of people around the country both in universities and in the 
private sector who will put everything else aside in order to come to 
grips with something they feel is important, and where somebody is 
going to act on it. That is what I’m trying to say here. 

As I have said in my statement, we have been getting a lot of opin- 
ion about bussing, but what is it worth to get faots? I think it is worth 
a lot more than $1 million, and with due respect to your greater fa- 
miliarity with the federal budget, sir, I would question whether we 
are spending $1 million to get the answers to the bussing problem, 
whether there is a concerted program underway to investigate this. 

So in conclusion, I feel that the committee is to be congratulated 
on the research program that you set in motion on the important sub- 
ject. of television’s effects on our children — and on all of us, is im- 
portant. . 

I hope that it adds to government’s awareness of the contribution 
that social science can make to broader fields of national policy. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Bogart, I merely want to say that I think you 
have been very objective, very fair. There has been no acrimony or dis- 
appointment that I can perceive, and you have been congratulatory 
where you should have been, and critical where yon should ha ve been. 

I repeat again, I want to thank you. 

Mr. BooART. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. Nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Stevens? 

Senator Stevens. I have one last question regarding your reference 
to the conclusion of the industry representatives on the inquiry and the 
reference that Secretary Finch made to the Surgeon General’s inquiry 
on smoking and health' as procedure. Do you believe that when we get 
into those projects of specific, as you say, and directed research, that 
those people who have spent a lifetime in the industry should be 
excluded. , 

Mr. Bogart. Certainly not. In fact, when the composition of this 
Advisory Committee was first brought up, and my opinion was so- 
licited oil it, I specifically suggested that representatives of the broad- 
casting business with the professional qualifications be members of 
the. Advisory Committee. 

Senator Stevens. As I understand it, you’re criticizing the approach 
that was taken on the basis that these people were involved ? 

Mr. Bogart. I am saying that someone who served _ on the Advisory 
Committee should not bo on the committee black-balling someone else. 

Senator Stevens. I assume it is a matter of inquiring into something 
which everyone seems to believe is a matter of self-regulation, which 
we are involved in right now. Why should that not start at the very 
beginning? It. seems to me that what you are saying is. that we want 
those people to regulate themselves and to look into this matter, and 
to do what is right for the American public. Yet at the same time 
they are allowed no determination as to who makes the report and 
conducts the investigation, which they themselves should do. 

Tf it is something that we should regulate or Congress should leg- 
islate on, and in which we should have government, direction, I could 
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understand your position. But as long as we all agree it is solely a 
voluntary function of the industry to police itself, which, as I under- 
stand, is the agreement so far, then why is it that this procedure of 
letting them have a veto over those people who serve on the investi- 
gative committee is wrong? 

Mr. Bogart. The investigation was a public inquiry, it wasn t an 
internal investigation launched by the broadcasting business. I merely 
enunciated a principle which I thmk is embodied in our system of gov* 
eminent that we have a variety of viewpoints heard on any subject of 

controversy. , „ , 

Senator Stevens. That is just the point, but we have all assumed, 
I take it, that it is not a function of government to censure this in- 
dustry. It is a function of government however to try to encourage them 
to reprogram and take into effect the total interest of the public in 
what they are doing. 

Mr. Bogart. Well, Senator 

Senator Can non. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Stevens. I would be happy to yield. 

Senator Cannon. I don’t see that as the purpose of that investiga- 
tion at all. I don’t think that was the intent of the investigation. 

Senator Pabtore. If I may give the genesis. I have lived with this 
almost as long as I have been in the Congress of the United States 
and that goes back 22 years. I have been on — I have been on the Com- 
munications Subcommittee as Chairman, I think, since 1954 or 55. 

All of us have been quite disturbed about quality of some of the 

programing. t . , 

Under the Constitution of the United States, the First Amendment, 
the right of free speech is a prevailing right and no one wants to do 
anything to trespass upon that, impinge upon it or damage it. 

This study was conducted because there were many people who 
had a diverse point of view as to whether or not there was a casual 
effect between violence on television and the behavior of children. 
And in order to put it to rest once and for all, so that everybody would 
know scientifically what the answer was, we conducted this study. It 
had nothing at all to do with who is going to regulate what or what 
the constitutional prerogatives were, or what the intent of the law was. 
We merely wanted to establish as a factual situation that this condi- 
tion does or does not exist. Then we go further there. 

Xow I said in the opening remarks, while the Senator from Alaska 
may disagree with me, I think it was most unfortunate even for the 
industry itself, to become part of the panel because it raises the 
suspicion that possibly there was a conflict of interest. 

Now I was more than liappv when I heard the two scientists dele- 
gated by NBC and CBS, agree with the rest of the panel and with the 
Surgeon General. Because I think they based their answers on their 
integrity as scientists. 1 think they were very lair. In some instances, 
they didn't agree with the others; but naturally, any time you call upon 
someone associated with an industry to make an investigation of a 
matter that may affect the profit area of that industry, you raise the 
question ns to whether or not there may be a conflict of interest. 

I don’t say in this case there was. But I think myself that the in- 
dustry itself would have been better off if they hadn't been asked to 
participate. The only reason why it was is because this is the way 
it was done in study of cigarette smoking. 
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I don’t want to impugn the motives of the man who did it. I think 
he thought at the time that because it did involve the industry, if they 
\vi .re on the inside to see what the situation was, it might be helpful. I 
think that is why they did it. 

But on second thought, I think everyone seems to agree it Avould 
htt\’e been better if they hadn’t done it. 

Mr. Bogart. Without belaboring the point, Senator, if I may just 
take issue with you to this extent : I think it would be very difficult to 
assemble a body of people avIio were knowledgeable about the subject 
with a prior history ox research and with the procedures and prin- 
ciples involved in the research and experimentation and also with the 
subject matter, who did not include people who had either been in 
the employ or been involved in one manner or another in the actual, 
practical 

Senator Pastore. None of those who did the actual research were 
so engaged, were they ? 

Mr. Bogart. Well, to this extent: that the research included data 
supplied by research organiaztions that are in effect in the employ of 
the television business. 

What I am saying is that it is very hard to tease out connections of 
this kind or to start worrying about members’ motives. 

Senator Pastore. Well, it is a pretty good rule in order to avoid 
even the suspicion of conflict. Whether or not it avus necessary in this 
case, I think the future will tell. 

But franHy, at this moment I am not that much disturbed; having 
heard Dr. Kliipper and Dr. Coffin, I am not that much disturbed about 
it. 

Mr. Bogart. I would like to, if I may, clarify something that Sen- 
ator Stev* 'S left in the air that I think calls for clarification. There 
is a clear uistinction, it seems to me, betAveen the deliberations of the 
industry as to Avliat it does in the Avay of self-regulation from hero 
on in, and the kind of public inquiry which was initiated in this in- 
stance and on which the Scientific Advisory Commission Avas active, or 
other kinds of public incjuiry that may be launched in the future into 
matters involved in public interest. 

It may be profitmaking interests or powerfully established non- 
profit interests. I think that people who know the subject matter should 
be encouraged to get involved, regardless of Avliich side of the fence 
they are on. 

Senator Stevens. I would say it is obvious that our chairman has 
a great deal more finesse in stating his point than I do. In a practical 
manner, Avhat I am trying to say is that if your end objective is to 
involve the industry in an upgrading program, then they themselves 
have to be part of it and it has to be their mechanism if it is going 
to work. 

Mr. Bogart. I agree with that. 

Senator Stevens. If we are going to have a Government regulation 
as end result, it doesn’t matter. But they must be convinced that it is 
a fair im'estigation, they must be convinced of the end result if they 
are to be involved in the total program leading to the end objective of 
self-regulation. 

Mr. Bogart. There is a difference, I insist, betAveen regulation and 
scholarship and avc are talking about scholarship here. 
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Senator Pasture. Thank you very much. Doctor, it was a pleasure 
to have had you. _ , t 

I understand we are going to see some pictures. There is a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote at quarter to 11. I was wondering at this 
point — we have here a Mrs. Peggy Charren ; is she here ? 

Mrs. Ciiarren. Yes. 

Senator Pabtore. Are you going to supervise these pictures, or is 
your testimony apart f rom them ? 

Mrs. Charren. It will come in the middle of the testimony. 

Senator Pabtore. Then don’t you think it might be a good idea if 
we wait and go and vote. Then come back so we won’t break the con- 
tiunity of your presentation? 

Mrs. Ciiarren. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pabtore. Is there a witness in this room who will take no 
more than 10 minutes? 

Mr. Cater? 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLASS CATER, VISITING PROFESSOR, STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY; DIRECTOR, ASPEN PROGRAM ON COMMU- 
NICATIONS IN SOCIETY 

i 

Mr. Cater. I can take 6 minutes. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Cater, you are very welcome here. I wish you 
would come forward and maybe wo should hear you now, beoause you 
are the father of public broadcasting; if I remember, you are the man 
that I dealt with when you were in the White House. 

Mr. Cater. Mr. Chairman, this is an unusual experience. It is the 
first time I have testified, even though you know I was in the White 
House for nearly 5 years. I hadn’t planned to. 

I did submit a statement for the record, but I was so impressed by 
these hearings that I felt one or t wo points might be made. 

Senator Pastore. Will you give your association at the present time? 

Mr, Cater. I am currently visiting professor at Stanford Univer- 
sity. I am, in addition, the director of what is called the Aspen Pro- 
gram on Communications in Society. It is a program that was launched 
this winter, has a distinguished boaru r : sponsors, including men like 
Jim Killian, former president of MIT, Elliott Abel, dean of jour- 
nalism at Columbia, and also the former president of CBS News, and 
others concerned about the media and the public interest in the years 
ahead. 

What we are seeking to do is identify some of the leading problems 
and to convene the type of people who can give thoughtful considera- 
tion to them. 

In February after the report of the Surgeon General, our program 
convened a conference at Palo Alto that gave 2 days of serious re- 
view. We included some of the distinguished members of the commit- 
tee; wo included some who had been blackballed from the committee; 
and we included others. 

But the report which I have submitted for your records is an at- 
tempt to draw some meaning from this first hard look at it. 

But I just wanated to add today because I have been impressed with 
the continuing effort that you and particularly Senator Baker have 
shown in trying to cope with what we do next. 
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Having served both as a journalist and in the White House and 
thinking about institutional arrangements, I have a couple of sugges- 
tions. It seems to me one or two points raised in the research and hear- 
ings need to be stressed. One of these is that promiscuous violence on 
television ir? not necessarily an act of deliberate choice by uetwork 
executives. It comes perhaps in a significant degree from the enormous 
consumptive needs of the industry, the desperate effort to fill ‘JO hours 
a day of programing that will attract an audience. 

Now I mention this because these consumptive needs are going to be 
vastly increased in the years ahead as the cable enters the home arid 
brings 12, 20. or even more channels into the home. Cable will provide 
what has been called television of abundance, a bottomless pit to be 
filled, not only by the networks, but by endless reruns of movies and 
other syndicated programs that will come from a variety of sources. 

What we ha vo talked about yesterday or what was discussed yester- 
day, the X-rated movie will become a serious problem when you 
have 

Senator Pastore. When I was given the privilege of addressing the 
American Women in Radio and Television, I said that television lias 
an avaricious appetite. I would hope that we would watch TV very 
closely because I was afraid we were going to get ourselves into this 
area of controversial and questionable pictures. 

Already we have seen one instance of it. Now it is true it was sani- 
tized this time. Maybe next time it may be less sanitized. That is what 
you are saying. You have three networks competing with one another. 
They are reaching out for the highest ratings in order to increase their 
advertising patronage. For that, reason, of course, there is this likeli- 
hood that m the competitive spirit sometimes one becomes overly eager 
and sometimes forgets other things that may have a long-run effect on 
certain people. 

Mr. Cater. Right. 

Senator Pastore. Rut that makes our responsibility all flic greater, 
wouldn't yon agree on that? 

Mr. Cater. I would agree. I would also say that 10 years from now 
the networks as we know them now will have far less control than they 
have at present over the amount of programing that, is going into the 
home. So it is going tp be a much more diverse enterprise. Not even the 
NAB will be in a position of review over this whole thing. 

I think this pointy— -it points to the need for careful consideration of 
the kind of institution that can provide a continuing measure or in- 
dicator or pollution index for our airwaves and our onble channels. 

Now I say this because I do not believe the movie rating code of the 
Motion Picture Association provides a good model. It sets up a pro- 
screening situation which often involves lengthy negotiations which 
often will change a movie from “X” to “R v to “GP.” It applies to the 
limited number of movies coming under MPA supervision. Such pre- 
screening. T believe, would bog down under the production and con- 
sumption requirements of the television of the future. 

Other alternatives must he considered. T very much welcomed your 
proposal at the beginning of the bearings this morning that the ’Sec- 
retary of HEW he culled on to look into this matter and to make a 
regular ivport to Congress on violence and other antisocial content of 
what goes over the channels. HEW. it seems to me, is preferable to 
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FCC for this task, since it does not have a inflatory authority. I 
think there might be some separation that is welcomed there* 

I would recommend that the Secretary or the Surgeon General be 
urged to cooperate with non-govemnientol agencies or institutions to 
plan what might be an adequate system for measuring violence and 
other social effects of programing. Measuring agencies should be 
kept at arm’s length, both from government as well as the industry. 
Therefore, I don’t think this is a job for the NAB. Its 30b will be to 
work to develop a reliable set of idicators that will lie acceptable and 
instructive to industry leaders, to program producers and sponsors, to 
citizens groups and to Congress. . . 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Cater, may I interrupt for this question : Are 
there in existence today entities to which HEW could turn to get docu- 
monted proof or research or data on this question without creating any 

new ones? . .. . . „ , 

Mr. Cater. I have thought about that in a tentative way and talked 
to others and I am not sure there is such a single entity. You might say 
the Annenberg School in Pennsylvania where Dr. Gurdner has done 
some very pioneering work in measuring, content analysis, and lus 

report is in the research. .... , , 

Senator© Pastore. Now you know the limitations of government. 
How far government can go dn creating agencies ; or inspiring the 
creation of agencies which have no connection or are not subservient 
to government. That is what we are trying to achieve here, non-sub- 
servience. How would you go about doing it, Mr. Cater? You are an 
experienced man in this area. The suggestion has been made here that 
we ought to have an independent agency that would monitor and keep 
a record and make a study and have documented data as to the volume 
of violence, the quality of violence, and its effect and so forth. How do 
you go about achieving that? 

' Mr. Cater. I would suggest one pr-cedent that occurred when I was 
in the White House. I was called one day and told by leaders of educa- 
tional broadcasting that they were in desperate straits. They said that 
the act for the television facilities was coming up for renewal the next 
year, but that would not be enough if all they got was construction 
money ; they wore going steadily toward bankruptcy. They proposed 
that the President appoint a commission to study educational tele- 
vision, it was called in those days. But they said that as an alternative 
if the President preferred that the Carnegie Corporation liad said 
that it would be willing to set up and to finance such an institution. 

Well, I reviewed this with the President and I suggested to him, 
ami still believe it, that this was peculiarly an area in which a Presi- 
dent. ought to keep an arm’s length relationship. I don’t believe Presi- 
dents should he too directly involved in any form of broadcasting. I 
recommended that lie endorse publicly the notion of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration setting up, and that was how the Killian Commission evolved. 

Senator Pasture. Yes. . . 

Mr. Cater. T think it was a good precedent. AVhen the Commission 
came in. we were ready for it, we had our message prepared afterward 
and we got it, we sent it to Congress. That- was t he original. 

AVhen von said the daddy of public broadcasting. 1 think Mr. Kil- 
lian should he the proper parent. 1 was primarily the midwife. 

Senator Past ore. AA r el1, mid wives an* impo. «ant. too. 
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Senator Stevens. You delivered an awfully fine baby, if that is the 

OcloO* 

think w £ a set of precedents which leads toward 
this respect for separation of authority. That is teribly impotent. I 

^ teve ? 8 ’ thftt Government must tread 
lightly in this area of tiling broadcasters what to do. But what is 
new in the situation is that there is no one person in broadcasting 
that can be held responsible today and certainly 10 years from now, 
and we have to look down the road, it will be even less so. There will 
be no Frank Stanton that you can say, “Why did you do this?” It 
is just going to be a highly diverse marketplace. 

So just to conclude, 1 promised to do it in 5 minutes here— I was 
going to say that the Secretary of HEW might call in a non-Govem- 
mwit agency or agencies to work in a collaborative effort. I think 
that hopefully these indicate authorities that, it would work on or that 
several different institutions might work on, will continue to put Tn 
research money to measure beneficial effects and content of program- 
ming, as well as destructive. 1 s 

Because Lord knows, television has, and can be a powerful instru- 
ment for benefit. It will not be easy and will require constant refine- 

in BH l i 

This was wholly for the whole development of economic indicators 
developed by the Council of Economic Advisors and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and others. But today those indicators provide ac- 
cepted yardsticks that everyone gives acceptance to. I believe it can 
be done m this area I would call attention — 

Pastore. Now that gives us 5 minutes to go down and 
I^Why y°« lust remain where you are. We wall be back in 
about 10 minutes and. I would hope we could conclude your testimony 
w hen we come back without too much delay. y 

Mr. Cater. Thank you. 

(Recess.) 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Cater, you may proceed. I am sorry to have 
mtorrupted your train of thought. We had two fast votes there. 

Mr. Cater, Mr. Chairman, I had been asked if I had any desire 
about private agencies that might be involved in this. I admitted that 
1 was not sure that there was anyone that was just the right one. How- 
ever, I would like to call your attention to a letter that has already 
been submitted, I understand, into the hearing record, from the Presi- 
uent of The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation in New York, 
winch is in my opinion one of the most farseeing foundations inter- 
ested in the field of communications. 

The president of the foundation, Dr. Lloyd Morrisett, wrote a letter 
t0 'rfxivgeon General, and has given permission to have it made a 
part ot the record, in winch he has volunteered on both the part of his 
foundation, and on the part of the president of the Russell Sage 
foundation, to participate with the Surgeon General in discussions 
ot ways of producing continuing social indicators of violence on tele- 
vision, and perhaps other factors as well, hopefully leading toward 
implementation of a plan for doing this in the near future. 

.Dr. Morrisett, in suggesting an attack on this problem, said, “I 
wish to assure you that both Orville Prim and I fully understand the 
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complexity of the issue. It will be difficult to design sound measures of 
violence on television and the first ones will undoubtedly be imperfect 
and need to be improved over time. Despite this and other problems 
we believe the issue is important enough to war ant immediate action.” 

See, here is an offer from people who have some resource®, that I 
think would be useful for the Secretary of HEW and the surgeon 
General to know about. 

Senator Pastore. We appreciate that. I will enter that as a pait of 
the record. 

(The letter follows.) 



The John and Maby R. Markee Foundation, 

yew York-, N.Y., February 84, 1972. 

Dr. Jesse L. Stein feed, 

Surgeon General , U.S. Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare , Washington, D.C. 

Deab Db. Steinfelij : I very much appreciated the recent opportunity to partici- 
pate with you and others in Palo Alto in a discussion on your Advisory Com- 
mittee's report on television and violence. It seems dear from the report, the 
background papers and expert opinion at the conference, that there is evidence 
of a link between the amount of violence viewed on television and antisocial 
behavior. 

Both Orville Brim of the Russell Sage Foundation and/ 1 were impressed by 
the need for techniques to monitor on a continuing basis the amount and quality 
of violence on television as a means of informing the public and allowing a 
more complete understanding of the problem. On behalf of both foundations 
I am wilting to indicate our willingness to participate with you in discussions of 
ways of producing continuing social indicators of violence on television, and 
perhaps other factors as well, hopefully leading toward implementation of a plan 
for doing this in the near future. 

In suggesting an attack on this problem I wish to assure you that both Or- 
ville Brim and I fully understand the complexity of the issue. It will be diffi- 
cult to design sound measures of violence on television and the first ones will 
undoubtedly be imperfect and need to be improved over time. Despite this and 
other problems we believe the issue is important enough to warrant Immediate 



action. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 
Sincerely yours, 



Leoyd N. Morrisett. 



Mr. Cater. I would conclude that this is not the first time. Mr. 
Chairman, you have reviewed this problem. I don’t believe it will be 
the last time. The important task is to develop ways to prevent the 
problem from falling through the cracks of neglect when you and 
your committee have turned your attention to other pressing problems. 

I am convinced that a regular report to Congress from HEW sup- 
ported by a reliable set of indicators prepared by, hopefully, a non- 
governmental agency, will help insure continuing and widespread 
public attention to this area. 

In closing, may I congratulate you on these hearings. They repre- 
sent, in my opinion, the very best kind of congressional review of one 
of society’s delicate, yet critical problems. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Cater. 

Senator Stevens. Certainly I thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. Mr. Cater. 

Next we have. Mrs. Clmrren. 
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SlaUOTlNT OF MRS. PEGGY OHARREN, PRESIDENT, ACTION FOR 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION, NEWTONVILLE, MASS.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MRS. JUDITH OHALFEE; AND MRS. EVELYN SARSON 



Mrs. Charrbn. I am Po ggy Charren, president of Aotion for Chil- 

i m 11 i S television (ACT), a national organization working to upgrade 
childrens television and to eliminate commercialism m children's 
programs. 

With me are Kvelyn Snrson, and Judith Glial fee, members of AOT's 
executive board. 

AVe welcome the opportunity to appear before you today as part of 
these hearings which nave the opportunity to lead to historic change 
in the way television treats our children. 

I am here today representing the millions of parents in this country 
who are concerned about what their children are watching on tele- 
vision. For parents, the question about television violence is not how 
many children are affected by violence or exactly how they are af- 
fected, but rather why it is necessary to make violence a part of chil- 
dren’s programing in the first place. ‘ 

The real reason there is violence on children’s TV is because it 
sells. The Nielsen ratings show that action attracts a large audience. 
The toy and cereal and vitamin makers — who have replaced the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker in the litany of the 
modern child — want their ads viewed by the largest possible portion 
of the 2 to 11 year old market. “The 2 to 11 year old market!” 
This is how the commercial broadcasters refer to children, even when 
they talk to the mothers of Action for Children’s Television. In the 
many frank discussions we have had with the industry, there is no 
pretense about how children are considered in the elegant boardrooms 
where decisions are made. They are simply another block of buyers to 
be ca joled and exploited. 

Studies prepared at this coimnittee's request for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Be- 
havior support this theory. One study found that children’s cartoons 
were the most violent of all programs monitored. George Gerbner 
stated: 

It is . . . clear that children watching Saturday morning cartoons had the least 
chance of escaping violence or of avoiding the heaviest . . . saturation of vio- 
lence on all television. 



He found that “the average cartoon hour had nearly six times the 
violence rate of the average adult television drama hour.” 

Baldwin and Lewis quote one TV script writer who thinks that 
violent programs are an inevitable consequence of the commercial 
broadcasting system. 



We aren’t going to get rid of violence until we get rid of advertisers. The 
advertiser wants something exciting with which to get the audience. Violence 
equals excitement equals ratings. 

Another of these studies reports: 



The networks, because of their desire to sell products and please advertisers, 
seem to ho concerned primarily with the size of the audience. 



One of tlie broadcasters' favorite 
lenre in children's television is that it 



justifications for including vio- 
providos “preparation for life.” 
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I hope my young daughter's real world will not include muggings, 
robbery, speed racing, and shootings. But even if that is what she 
faces as she grows up. I can’t believe that a. steady diet of these activ- 
ities now, ou her very own TV programs, will help her to cope. 

The tragedy is that by concentrating on violence, broadcasters arc 
ignoring the vast potential of television. Where on commercial tele- 
vision are the programs that show American children how other peo- 
ple live, that teach songs, introduce new ideas, encourage imagination 
or foster understanding? What do we see instead on programs sup- 
posedly designed for children? Ideally wo would like you to sit with 
us for a Saturday morning and watch wlmt the broadcasters invite 
our children to watch. Since that is not possible, we have prepared a 
short film which illustrates what goes on on children's TV. 

We would like to thank you for setting it all up for us. Senator. 

Senator Pa stoke. And no admission charge will bo made for this 
performance, 

(Film presentation made.) 

Senator Pastork. Thank you very much. That was yen’ informative. 

Mrs. Chakken. The film you just saw was made in tlie summer of 
1971. Tt showed that children’s television is still filled with the gro- 
tesque and the inane, tlmt monsters still aboiuid and the real, ugly 
consequences of violence are never shown. 

On September 23, 1969, the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence issued a statement ill which it. concluded 
that violence on television encourages real violence. The Commission 
recommended : 

1. A reduction in programs containing violence* — instead, as the 
Surgeon General’s report shows, the number of violence programs 
increased. 

2. Elimination of violence from children’s cartoon programs — 
instead children's cartoons are the most violent part of TV today. 

3. Adoption of the British practice of scheduling programs contain- 
ing significant, violence only after 9 p.m. Instead, the late afternoon, 
early evening, and weekend morning hours continue to be filled with 
violence. 

4. The Commission recommended permanent federal financing for 
the Public Broadcast Corporation — instead, PBC, the only network 
that 1ms provided a full schedule of quality programs sensitive to the 
needs of eh fldren still faces annual funding crises. 

5. And finally it recommended intensified research . . . into the 
impact, of television — and without your efforts. Senator Pastore, even 
this recommendation would have gone unheeded. 

Now we have a million dollar study which proves that there is some 
connection between TV violence and violent behavior. What more is 



needed to justify government action ? 

We 1 tve heard witnesses at these hearings sav tlmt parents must 
protect. The parents have protested 1 

Tn the spring of 1970, the Federal Communications Commission 
issued ns a notice of proposed rulemaking, ACT’s petition to ban all 
ads on children's TV, and to require a minimum number of hours of 
cldhlreirs urograms per week on every station. 

There are now 100.000 letters on lilp at the FCC supporting ACT’s 
propn-als. Some of the organizations joining in urging the FCC 
to act included : 
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The American Academy of Pediatrics, 

The American Association of University Women, 

The American Public Health Association, 

The National Association for the Education of young Children, 

The National Catholic Education Association, 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 

The National Health Council, and 
The National Education Association. 

What kind of response is necessary to get broadcasters to change? A 
letter from every parent in the United States? 

Of course, what children watch is a joint responsibility. If children 
watch adult programs, that is the parent’s responsibility. But when 
they are watching children’s programs, the parent should not have 
to be looking over the child’s shoulder. 

Some people have suggested monitoring of programs might help to 
eliminate violence. Parents have been monitoring television for many 
years, and have seen things get worse instead of better. Some people 
have suggested violence ratings as the solution. But this would put all 
responsibility on the viewer. The network would have a free hand to 
run nothing but violence — as long os they labeled it clearly. 

The history of children’s television demonstrates that self-regulation 
is not the answer. It simply has not worked. The public cannot derive 
any sense of security from the Television Code or the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. About 40 percent of broadcasters do not even 
subscribe to the NAB codes. The NAB rarely takes action against its 
members. The codes appear to be designed primarily to avoid public 
outcry which might lead to rules or legislation. 

What we are asking for is nothing radical. We are not asking for the 
removal of all TV advertising . . . we are concerned only about those 
ads on children’s programs. The First Amendment does not prohibit 
reasonable restrictions on advertising. Commercials could be pro- 
hibited entirely on particular kinds of programs if there is a reason- 
able public interest oasis for doing so. In the case of Banzhaf versus 
FCC, the court observed : 

“Promoting the sale of a product is not ordinarily associated with 
anv of the interests the First Amendment seeks to protect ... it is 
rather a form of merchandising subject to limitations for public pur- 
poses 1 i ko other business practices.” 

Such protection for children is nothing new. The law has tradi- 
tionally recognized that children require special! protection : Children 
are not allowed to buy alcohol or cigarettes; children may not enter 
into contracts without the assistance of an adult guardian; children 
are not allowed to drive a vehicle until the age o>f 10, to vote until the 
age of 18, or to own a credit card until the age of 21. Yet in the world 
of television, a child is treated as an adult for advertising purposes 
from the da v he first watches television. 

Senator Pastore. I never heard it put tlmt way. I think it is 
splendid. 

Mrs. Charren. Thank you. t . 

We need immediate government action to take children’s television 
out of the. marketplace and free the decisionmakers to design pro- 
grams to meet the needs of children of different ages, from different 
ethnic backgrounds and with different levels of understanding. 
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It is essential to support the responsible broadcaster and the respon- 
sible advertiser. Some broadcasters are clustering commercials before 
and after programs, rather than interrupting children’s programs with 
advertisements. Some advertisers have replaced produot messages with 
institutional advertising. 

Some toy manuf octurers are restricting their TV advertising to adult 
programs. Some producers are replacing violence-ridden cartoons with 
attempt® to provide diversity. If the broadcasters and advertisers who 
act responsibly are put in an unfavorable competitive position by busi- 
nessmen who are allowed to continue to use children to build profits, 
then even these isolated efforts are doomed. 

If our proposal to prohibit all advertising on children’s programs is 
adopted, it will be necessary to find other sources of funding for chil- 
dren’s programs. We are not suggesting it is possible to ban ads on 
children’s programs one day and the next day supply a full schedule 
of quality programs. But we do not think that our proposals are as 
unrealistic or as expensive as some broadcasters would have you believe. 
Rather we think that financing of children’s programing must be 
recognized as a long-term investment. 

Children’s programing is uniquely repeatable. Children love to 
watch the same thing over and over again and in addition, there is -an 
entirely new batch of 3- to 5-year-olds or 9- to 11-year-olds every 3 
rears. Ultimately it should be possible for broadcasters to draw on a 
Sank of quality 'children’s programs, updating only those which be- 
come dated rather than producing a whole season’s worth of new shows 
each year. Consider the case of the movie, “The Wizard of Oz.” It was 
made in 1939, and still attracts a large television audience year after 
year. 

In conclusion, we would like to point out that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was created hy Congress to regulate the broad- 
cast industry so as to meet the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. To satisfy this mandate, ACT urges : 

1. That the FCC declare children’s television a public service area 
and eliminate all commercials from children’s programs. 

2. That the FCC require every station to provide a minimum num- 
ber of hours of children’s programing: 

3. That if the FCC fails to act, that the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee introduce legislation to secure this protection for our children. 

Senator Pastore. Would you go so far as to advocate complete aboli- 
tion of commercials. Or do you think commercials could be done in a 
more sophisticated way that wouldn’t involve the children ? 

Mrs. Ciiarren. We think there is a special problem in advertising 
to children which is not true in advertising to adults. We think that 
better advertising, more information in advertising, truth in advertis- 
ing, can certainly help adults deal with the pressures of commercials on 
television. 

Senator Pasture. I should think that 

Mrs. Ciiarren, But not children. 

Senator Pastore. I should think that should bo explored Very 
closely. I tell you why I say this: Now a representative of ABC was 
in here yesterday ; were you here ? 

Mrs. Oharren. No, I read his testimony, though. 
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Senator Pastore. Well, apparently he has come up with a whole 
now set of ideas that all action is to be taken out and they will run 
those shows practically all day Saturday and on Sunday. Now that is 
a lot of television time. 

Mrs. Chauuen. Right. 

Senator Pastore. And you run into this question of how far you can 
go in developing quality television at other times if you don't have the 
profit that is necessary to stav in business. Do I make myself clear? 

Mrs. Citarrex. Right, absolutely. 

Senator Pastore. You see. Now, the point I raise is I think as a start 
there ought to be some modification or this whole business. Now it is 
clear to me, and I quite agree with you, that the whole idea of these 
children’s programs is to sell products. No question about that. That 
has been the motive behind them; that has been the inspiration behind 
it, and if it wasn’t for the aggressiveness on the part or this committee 
over the year, I think, myself, it would have gone on unabated. 

Mrs. Charrek. The broadcast industry has made the same points in 
other hearings. If you refer back 5 years to the Dodd hearings, 
every time there is a group that complain, they say they are going 
to get better, and they make four programs and — 

Senator Pastore. 1 think you answered my question. The answer is 
that if it becomes a matter that they can't program without commer- 
cials over a long period of time, then cut down tho amount of pro- 
gram time, and leave the rest to the responsibility of the parent ? 

Mrs. Sarson. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Ciiarren. Right. 

Senator Pasture. That makes sense. Any one of your colleagues 
want to speak on this? 

Mrs. Ciiarren. No, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Pasture. Mr. Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have any ques- 
tions, but I would like to make the. observation that I think your 
presentation has been very, very helpful and you have some real con- 
structive suggestions that would be helpful, to us in the process of 
these hearings. 

Mrs. Ciiarrkn. We appreciated the opportunity to come talk. Thank 
you. 

Senator Pastore. Wait a minute. We have another Senator here. 

Senator Stevens. What are your views regarding the advertising 
that leads the young child to tear the ad off a box and send it in, or the 
responsive type ad where they say cut the coupon off the bread wrapper 
and send it in ? 

Mrs. Ciiarren. You mean the ad on tin cereal box or do yon mean 
when that ad is on television ? 

Senator Stevens. When that ad is on television and they say send 
it it. 

Mrs. Ciiarrkn. - Wo feel premium advertising puts prersuro on the 
parent. They have it for gas now and I can assure you under no 
stretch of tho imagination do children need gasoline. And I resent it 
when my child tolls me which gas to buy. I don’t want, to go to her 
gas station to pick up gas. 

Senator Stevens. I agree with you. 

Senator Pastore. And that is happening? 
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Mrs. Charren. Absolutely? 

Mrs. Sarson. W' know. 

Senator Sevens. Nothing makes me madder than to find out I have 
new golf halls or records in the mail which one of my children saw 
^n one of these programs and has dropped the coupon in the mail. I 
have a junior and he signs his name just about like I do. He is getting 
some ot these things which I am paying for. 

Thus I think you have made a very good suggestion. Mr. Chairman, 
I hope that the FCC for one is listening because I really think you 
have made a real solid point that may explain to some extent some 
of the things we are seeing in teenagers today that some of us in our 
generation don’t like. 

Mrs. Charren. Thank you. 

Now there has been a consciousness on the part of the networks to do 
something about this. I am not prepared to say it will help. I think 
we ought to have regular hearings to see where we stand and allow 
people to come in and make observations as to what improvements have 
been made. But the question I ask you directly i 3 if the complete aboli- 
tion of commercials might be too drastic, do you think there is a half- 
way measure whereby the advertising would not be aimed at the child 
and pot intended to have the child influence the parent to buy that 
particular product ? Can you answer that ? 

Mrs. S arson, I think the analogy is reallv would you allow a sales- 
man m your living room to sell something to a 5-year-old ? 

Senator Pastore. No, I would not. 

Mrs. Sarson. Then why do you allow him to sell to 5-year-olds 
m television ? 

Senator Pastore. That has been the fault up to now. 

Mrs. Sarson. The reason we began was we felt that pressures of the 
selling was influencing the program, as you have recognized, to a 
great extent. We have now come to the conclusion over the years, that 
young children are totally unable to make any consumer judgments. 

Senator Pastore. I agree with you 100 percent on that-. I hope you 
don t misunderstand me. 

Mrs. Sarson. We prefer to have 1 hour a week with no commercials 
than to take halfway measures — 

Senator Pastore. Now you have given me the answer. If it means 
they can t devote that amount of time without complete elimination of 
commercials, then cut the program time. Is that your point? 

Mrs. Sarson. We would prefer that, yes. 

Mrs. Charren. We feel that quality programing — it doesn’t help 
at all, to have rotten programing. So that if you just had quality pro- 
graming and there was less of it until you did build up this bank, 
that tho children would he bettor off. 1 

Senator Pastore. I see. So your argument is that if it becomes a 
question that they can t devote that amount of time without commer- 
cials, then cut down their time and do it right. 

Mrs. Sarson. At the present time they have been devoting incredibly 
httle time ro such programing, and I am glad that ABCls prepared 
to devote more time. 1 

Senator Pastore. You read that statement? 

Mra. Sarson. Yes, and 1 attended the. conference that ABC se< -n I 
think it is m response to p-essure that they decided to increase the 
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time and the feeling we have is that people like ABC won’t continue 
with this unless we have the regulation. 

Senator Pastoke. In conjunction with this, I have a letter from the 
legislative assistant of William Stanton of Ohio. It is addressed to 
the staff director and he sends us a letter that is written by Susan 
Draper to Mr. Alexander Korn. Consumer Liaison Office, FCC. I am 
going to read one paragraph . The fact that we cite these oases doesn’t 
mean television affects everybody the same way. But there are in- 
stances that become very dramatic and very pertinent and very rele- 
vant to what wo are talking about here. This is what she says : 

“We have a 3-year-old daughter and wo have tried to be very 
careful concerning her exposure to television for many reasons. Last 
night she was all ready for bed and her father had given her a glass 
of milk and told her to sit in the living room and he would be with her 
in a minute. A few moments later, she weut back into the kitchen and 
held her glass toward her father and said, ‘eat, daddy, eat.’ Then she 
tried to bite the glass. My husband went into the living room imme- 
diately and there on the above-mentioned program, a woman was bit- 
ing and eating a drinking glRss. Later during the program, the same 
woman ate broken glass and then broke glass on the floor and rolled 

on it.” , 

Now I mean all we are saying here is that some children may be 
more impressionable than others. I gave the case yesterday of a young 
boy who saw a dramatization of a hanging on television and went in 
the cellar to trv it out for himself and stood on a chair and the chair 
slipped and he hanged himself. 

Now, I am not saying that happens every day But after all, the way 
television sells soap, it sells a lot of ideas, too. 

I want to thank you fine ladies for coming here. You have been very, 
very helpful and I would hop*' that, as the Senator says, the FCC is 
listening and maybe something can be worked out. 

Thank you. . , __ _ 

Senator Pastore. Mr. William S. Abbott, president of the Founda- 
tion To Improve Television, Boston, Mass. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. ABBOTT, PRESIDENT OF THE FOUNDA- 
TION TO IMPROVE TELEVISION, BOSTON, MASS. 



Mr. Abbott. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to introduce myself : I am the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of it, vice president and general counsel of a real estate devel- 
oper and real estate investment trust. I appreciate the opportunity to 
present our views here today of our foundation to your committee. 

The Foundation To Improve Television, incorporated in 1969 with 
tho intense interest and personal concern of its national board of di- 
rectors — I would like to tell you some of our names. 

Orville Freeman— I think he is no stranger to the Senator. 

Prof. Jerome Kagan, of Harvard, a leading child development 
psychologist and writer. 

Mr. Robert. R. Pauley, former president of ABC, and other direc- 
tors, all of which I am happy to say have taken a very intense and per- 
sonal interest in the work of the foundation. 
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Wc have felt from the time of our inception that we, each one of 
us in the country, are to blame for allowing television to become a 
school of violence for our young. 

I speak with some trepidation here today, fearing that here on the 
lust day of these hearings, that maybe these hearings too, and the in* 
terest generated thereon, like the hearings in 1964 by the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency and the round of 
juvenile delinquency hearings in 1964, will gradually fade away, and 
the television industry and government will quietly forget the public 
expression of concern about the clearly scientifically demonstrated 
harmful effects of televised violence on our children and that they 
will continue to operate television entertainment as the private do- 
main of a few people intent on broadcasting for profit at our children’s 
expense. 

And I certainly commend you for your recommendation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

If anything is clear by now, here on the fourth day of your hearings, 
it is that the evidence is now in. The Surgeon General, our Nation’s 
highest official entrusted with the duty to protect the health of our 
citizenry, and most importantly, our children, has stated that the 
time is nere, now, for action and that the data is sufficient to justify 
action. A clear and present danger has been demonstrated to vour 
committee, to the Federal Communications Commission, to the televi- 
sion industry, to the parents of children across this land. 

What do we do ? What action can be taken ? 

We could wait patiently while the industry, once again, deliberates, 
promises, and procrastinates, as it has for the past 18 years since the 
Congress and our citizenry first became alarmed at this problem, and 
then continues to produce and peddle the same steady diet of murder 
and mayhem to our children while we all do nothing more than bemoan 
this “lawless and violent” society, perhaps the most violent of any so- 
ciety in the worl d today. 

Senator Pastore. Can I interrupt you for a moment ? 

1 am advised that Mr. Julian Burg, and Dr. Leopold Walder and 
James Bennett want to testify. Are these gentlemen hero? Can we 
know how long you are going to be? I am trying to conclude by 1*2 :30. 

Senator Pastore. All right. Continue, sir. 

Mr. Abrott. However, over the past two decades, the research, the 
reports, the congressional hearings have changed nothing. The studies 
still continue, all the while our children are still — this afternoon, 
tomorrow, and next week — being force-fed the steady diet of violence. 

Apparently the aim of the television industry has been to keep the 
studies going and then no one can say they don’t care. As you know, 
the violence index of the great mass of television fare for our children 
is at an all-time high. 

Wo think society lias a right of self-defense. We are no longer pa- 
tient. Specific, concrete action has been taken, action tlmt will require 
something to be done. We are presently before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with a petition for rulemaking to have the 
Commission add the. following new section to its rules : 

••Section 73. Violence mid Horror Television Programs. 

“(a) An application for construction permit, license, or any other authorizn- 
tlon for the operation of n television broadcast station, will not be granted where 
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the applicant proposes to follow or continue to follow a policy or practice of 
broadcasting or permitting the broadcasting of television programs which contain 
an excessive amount of lictlonuliaed violence and horror durlug the hours prior 
to »:00p.m. 

“(h) The determination whether a particular program comes within the pro* 
visions of paragraph (a) of this section depends on the facts of each case. How* 
ever, the Commission will In any event consider that a program comes within 
the provisions of paragraph (a) of this section if it contains fictionalised por- 
trayals of killings, beatings, stabbings, stranglings, or any other acts of physical 
brutality or mental cruelty which, when viewed by the average person, would he 
considered excessive, or purposes of this provision, the definitions of violence and 
horror are as follows : 

“Violence — the overt expression of force intended to hurt or kill. 

“Horror— a painful emotion of fear, dread, abhorrence.” 

Wliftt wo are suggesting here is that simply another criteria be added 
to the license renewal programs. As wo all know, licenses are being 
taken away — as they should be — when criteria are not met in perform- 
ing in the public interest. 

In a carefully researched and extensive legal brief, prepared by one 
of the outstanding communications law Anns in Washington, D.C., we 
have shown to the Commission that, despite the first amendment to 
the Constitution and section 320 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
tho Commission has the authority and the responsibility to regulate 
the amount of violence and horror portrayed on television. The requi- 
site authority is found in the Commission’s duty to act in the public 
health. As a result, the Commission may regulate television program- 
ing which endangers the public health. 

The substantive legal considerations, which have been researched by 
leading constitutional lawyers, involve an interplay between the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution — the right to bo free from the depriva- 
tion of life, liberty or property without due process of law— and the 
first amendment. There is sufficient evidence to now support the 
finding that the portrayal of excessive violence on television during 
children's viewing hours is inimical to the mental health of .our 
children. 

The Commission now 1ms the power to act with respect to program- 
ing content. I quote from a report of the Attorney General’s report of 
19G0: 

“Hut iu auy event a review of existing authority indicates that the Commis- 
sion may, without running afoul of constitutional or statutory safeguards of free- 
dom of speech, give considerable weight to advertising practices and program- 
ming In the context of licensing, rulemaking or investigative proceedings. It is 
true that the statutory provision relating to censorship nnd the First Amendment 
delineate the outer limits of the Commission’s powers. Yet, within those limits, 
considerable scope is left for effective regulatory action.’’ 

It. is clear that Congress, the Supreme Court, tlm Attorney General, 
and the Commission have recognized that, despite the first amend- 
ment and section 326 of the Communications Act, the Commission 
does possess the power to review programing and penalize those that 
have broadcast or propose to broadcast certain types of programs by 
denying them a license in the first instance or refusing to renew ail 
existing license. 

Kven a cursory review of the above authorities leads to the con- 
elnsion that, within the public interest standard, the commission may — 
and has— condemn certain types of programing without falling afoul 
of the first amendment and section 326 of the act. 
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Perhaps it is the puritanical heritage of America, but the Com- 
mission lias reacted vigorously when broadcasts involved coarse and 
vulgar language, horse racing in States where illegal unfair treat- 
ment of social and religious groups, defamatory attacks, medical 
diagnosis and treatment, rigged quiz shows, a..d payola ? and, it seems, 
would also react unfavorably if nudism, sexual descriptions, and four- 
letter words were rampant on radio aud television. Recently, of course, 
smoking became taboo as well. 

We believe that the portrayal of excessive violence and horror is out- 
side the realm of the first amendment. It cannot be seriously claimed 
that hour after hour of television murder and mayhem is on a parity 
with the Founding Fathers’ concern with potential suppression of po- 
litical. economic and social idealogy,tho raison de’etre of the first 
amendment. 

And may I remind the committee that with respect to our excessive 
preoccupation with obscenity, obscenity 1ms never been proven harm- 
ful, whereas television violence has now been well documented as a 
menace to the mental health of our children. 

Might I add that this emphasis on controlling obscenity, but per- 
mitting all kinds of violence is completely reversed in many European 
countries, and these countries by any standards have markedly less 
violent societies. 



Where television is used in this country as the great babysitter, our 
children have the right to be free from the daily diet of violence 
served up by the broadcast industry. In a society where a great num- 
ber of our mothers are now working to support their families, the 
solution of the “button” as the means to control the program intake 
is simpty a cop-out, a surrender to the brutalizing of yet another 
generation. 

The rule requested by the Foundation does not ban all television 
violence, but would curtial such programs during typical children 
viewing hours — until 9 :00 p.m. These are programs during the adult- 
oriented hours here. 

In October of 1970, the Commission acted on our petition by officially 
stating that the petition would be held in abeyance until the Report 
of the Surgeon General had been received. That report is now in. We 
will press for favorable action at the Commission. 

We have similarly acted on another front. We believe that where 
governmental agencies have become the protector of the industries they 
aro supposed to regulate, the courtroom is the last arena where the 
individual citizen can meet big business and big government and effect 
change. Through the courts, we hope to make it impossible, or at least 
unprofitable, to present violence as entertainment during children’s 
* : hours. 



viewing 



A little over 1 year ago, lawyers representing the Foundation to 
Improvo Television filed an action in the Federal court for the Dis- 
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which sells the advertisements for the program; and the Federal 
Communications Commission, from presenting or allowing the pre- 
sentation of the rerun, “Wild, Wild West,” which has been shown 
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Monday through Friday on channel 9 in Washington, D.C., at 4.00 
p.m., and on Saturday at 0 :00 p.m. 

The Foundation also requested the court to grant a declaratory 
judgment that children have a constitutional right under the firth 
amendment to be free from the mental harm caused by the viewing of 
television programs that portray fictional violence. 

This landmark cr'se, which will be a precedent for similar actions 
in every major television market area in the country, will be argued 
here in the court of appeals within the next couple of months. 

In a typical “Wild, Wild West” program on WTOP, monitored by 
the Foundation, children saw the following : 

“Policeman walking along waterfront, strangled by hmchmen of 
gang leaders and loft along aeserted dock; a threat to bl jw up a city 
by use of several small glass pollets; a gang leader killing a professor 
with a pea shooter and one of the explosive pellets: a girl oeing ab- 
ducted while companion is attacked by monkey and then shot at by 
gang leader using crossbow equipped with lethal dev ices; the hero, 
captured by three men, one with a gun. During ride to gang headquar- 
ters in specially built stagecoach, neck of man with ^un encircled by 
steel bands strangling him, second pushed out of coach by the hero 
and third held at gunpoint. While climbing out of conch, hero accosted 
by gang leader and henchman; hero dropped through trapdoor by 
gang leader and encased in iron cage. Gang leader f ,oes off to blow up 
the city ; hero terrorized with knife. Hero escapes cpge, knocks, out two 
men, escapes; hero fights gangleader’s bodyguard, ‘knees’ him twice 
and subdues him with karate chop.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, was one program. This v as shown on a daily 
basis, 6 days a week. The word must have gotten out, because this 
is a sadistic and violent series being peddled ;o stations across the 
country to what must be a growing nudiencr of violence-addicted 
children ; if we are to believe the attached adver .isement of Broadcast- 
ing magazine, dated February 28, 1972. 

Look at this : It states that “Tho action-char^ ed adventures of Amer- 
ica’s favorite 19th century secret agents are att •acting bigger audiences 
for stations in every section >f the country. Whatever programing 
was in the time period a year ago, look what m.ppened when the ‘Wild, 
Wild West’ undercover' agents moved in and took over. Call Viacom 
for 104 hours of ‘Wild, Wild West.’ They’ro real attention getters.” 

“Increase in homes over year-ago programii ig; 

“Wild, Wild West : 

“ITp 100 percent in Albany, Ga. ; 

“Up 69 percent Burlington-Plattsburgh ; 

“Up 13 percent Charleston, S.C. ; 

“Up 50 percent, Cleveland ; 

“Up 15 percent Columbus, Ga. ; 

“Up 33 percent Eugene, Oreg. ; 

“Up 6 percent Winston-Salem; 

“Up 33 percent .Joplin-Pittsburg; 

“ITp 27 percent Knoxville; 

“Up 24 percent Las Vegas; 

“Up 75 percent Los Angeles; 

“Up 100 percent Memphis” — • 
and so forth. 
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This is the kind of “voluntary cooperation” we have come to expect 

from the television industry. , , , ... 

The first amendment in guaranteeing free speech, does not license 
anyone to use our airwaves to train the Notion s youth m violence. I he 
Foundation does not expect or hope to become a board of censors. 
Rather, we hope to further the development of an open and troe society 
by ins uring that television broadcasting is not the private domain of 
people capable of no better entertainment offering them death and 
destruction, especially when our children are the victims. 

Television has an immense potential for reaching children, llie 
possibilities of assisting and enforcing the education process are far- 
reaching, and the Foundation will seek to encourage such positive 

^^e^aredeveloping a program of parent and child, it will be an 
exciting series, hopefully like that of the Masterpiece Theater coming 

out of Britain. _ . ... ,. . * , , 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, we will continue to light tele- 
vision broadcasting that is harmful to children through every forum 

available to us as citizens. , , , , 

Senator Pastore. I want to congratulate you on a fine statement and 
thank you and your organization for your dedication to improving 
television. 

I want to thank you very much for coming. 

Senator Pastore. Julian Burg, please. 



STATEMENT OF JULIAN P. BURG, PRESIDENT, OUTDOOR GAME 
COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 
CITY, N.Y. 

Mr. Burg. My name is Julian P. Burg, President of Outdoor Game 
Council of the U.S.A., located in New York City. 

I would like to divide my 3 minutes into two parts. 

AVe are interested in developing a program to provide suitable play 
environment for children, the kind we had when we were kids, but 
it seems to have disappeared of late for which we can all cite many 

reasons for. , ■ . . . . , 

Included in this is the area of free play; many of tho major and 
important attitudes and character-logical imprints, et cetera, that 
make for maturity in an adult to rise and develop and mature. 

The point I would like to make about the Outdoor Game Council 
is simply these programs that we are talking about and which I have 
been working on for 6 years portray real children in real motion, in 
real exhilaration and action and adventure rather than the nonsense 
which substitutes for these qualities. 

I am hove spontaneously this morning, and I would like to plant 
a certain thought that I don't think has been paid any attention to as 
far as I am concerned. . 

Sitting in tho various TV stations and radio stations around the 
country are men or women who are known as the traffic people. They 
are the ones who put in the commercial 20 seconds, 8-second spots 
and the 00 -second spots whenever there is an opening. 

In the broadcast industry business, there is a concept known ns 
“run of station” which means the client buys a certain block number 
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of spots to be scheduled by the television or the radio station as the 
spot vacancies occur. 

I don’t believe there is any attention given to the content of the 
spots that fall into the ROS scheduling. 

As a result, many things that appear on television in terms of the 
actual commercial content — I am not referring to program content — 
have a very subtle insidious effect just as much as “Wild, Wild West” 
or any other program concerned with violence. 

I almost have a feeling where it is obvious and apparent to all 
that the land of programs we liave been talking about this morning and 
for years, is self-evident that perhaps our children should not be 
watching them. 

There is literally no controlby the parent to avoid these insertions 
of sexually scint illating advertising or other advertisings that lead the 
child to believe that pills are the beginning of happiness and pleasure 
and what have you. 

. i,r Is a serious thing for me, father of three children, as yourselves, 
sir, with other children to sit and watch a woman between 8 :00 and 
8 :80 some evening taking a bath on television. I have no objection to 
women bathing, but I certainly think that the way she is taking a 
batli on TV — I don’t mean to be facetious — between 8 :00 and 8 :30 at 
night is not television content for 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-year-old children to see. 

I can go into much more extreme examples of how the ROS, the 
run of the station scheduling of commercial content, in that very quick 
and frequently repeated as the ROS schedule runs, its vital spots can 
have a bad effect, an exciting effect, and exciting kind of effect that 
has nothing to do with the ability of the child to assimilate, to evaluate, 
to understand, to handle. 

And many questions come up in the mind of the child that frankly 
no adult ever expected to hear out of the lips of a 7-year-old person. 

. I say to you, sir, that the people who sit and put the spots in without 
viewing the spots are as wrong or guilty, if I can be as extrome as 
anybody, who purposely buys a half hour show, if you will, of violence 
or other things which we know do not extend or enhance development 
of a child. 

They are Avatching these 20-second spots — Avatcli your next 2-hour 
movie .some night and see for example advertisements for movies that 
avo know are R-rated or perhaps even X-rated in the middle of David 
Copperfield. 

What is the child to do with that 20-second content except to become 
furious at the wrong point with the Avrong content and Avrong ability 
to handle such curiosity. 

I consider insertions of these commercial spots a very serious misuse 
of the ability of the subjective person and his ability to use his subjcc- 
tive responsibility correctly and something shoul'd be thought and 
discussed so that there be a methodology Avhereby training, informa- 
tion. and a careful indoctrination of these people could take place. 

They don’t know and I Avould prefer to think that they don’t knoAv, 
rather than they don’t care. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Bennett, please. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES V. BENNETT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR BETTER BROADCASTING! 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I am James V. Bennett, president of 
the National Association for Better Broadcasting. I also was the 
former director of the Federal Prison Bureau and have long been 
interested in this problem of violence and techniques of crime that 
are displayed on television. 

Senator Pastore. And you have had the experience too. 

Mr. Bennett. I have had the good fortune of being a constituent 
of yours from Rhode Island who believes you have brought new 
enthusiasm to me for your willingness to devote your time ana energy 
to this matter. 

I wanted to say one word, if you please, about our work. We monitor 
television programs that are broadcast throughout the country and 
\ve publish from time to time a guide to listening. 

Inis guide contains an assessment of the various programs on tele- 
vision. These assessments are made by a committee oi our members 
and our directors and represent what we think is an objective view- 
point. 

Wo devote considerable time, especially to children’s programs. 

I hope the Chair will give me permission later on to file a prepared 
statement in which I will include this. 

Unfortunately, our directors have not had time to go over the whole 
program as yet. 

Senator Pastore. If I may interrupt, you do have that permission. 
We will keep the record open for it but do not let it take too long. 

(The following information was subsequently received for the 
record :) 

Statement or James V. Bennett, I'besident, National Association for Better 

Broadcastino 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 first want to express to you 
the appreciation of the members and directors of our Association for your in- 
vitation to submit this statement for your consideration. Some of you are famil- 
iar with our work and background. For those of you who may not be so informed 
1 say only that we are incorporated as a non-protit educational organization; 
that we are the oldest such national listener- viewer association in the United 
States; and that we are guided and controlled by a hoard of directors largely 
comprised of nationally recognized professionals in the fields of law, education, 
religion, psychiatry, social welfare, journalism, and mental and physical health. 
Since 1049 we have been actively engaged in efforts to reduce the deluge of gra- 
tuitous violence and brutality that lias saturated the television programing most 
viewed by children in tills country. 

In order to keep this statement, as brief as possible, we will not attempt herein 
to add to the vast weight of evidence which has been presented to you concern- 
ing the adverse impact of excessive violence in TV entertainment. Yiou have al- 
ready been overwhelmed. You know that excessive violence in programing for 
children constitutes a vital social issue. We believe that you share, along with 
those who have appeared before you in behalf of the public interest, the con- 
viction expressed by Chairman Dean Burch of tlic Federal Communications 
Commission at tin* beginning of ids testimony. lie said tliut there is no longer a 
question of whether something should be done about, the impact of televised vio- 
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lenee on children. The Surgeon General himself, the man in charge of these 
entire investigations into the effects of TV violence, testified that the scientific 
research leaves no doubt that the causal relationship between televised violence 
and unti-sociul behavior is sufficient to warrant appropriate and immediate 

le '^iare lt in° full -hearted agreement with Chairman Burch that the question 
before you, before the Commission, and before all of us, is what should lie done, 
and by whom. It is your responsibility, we believe, to provide an answer regard- 
ing whatever actions are advisable through Congressional edict or Congressional 
influence. You have already provided an impetus in the right direction l>y hold- 
ing these hearings and by bringing the proceed ngs into the public spotlight. We 
commend the Committee and the persons who have testified in these hearings in 
the public behalf. Much can be accomplished through the pressure of public 
opinion, even though the true deptli of public opinion related to violence for 
children 1ms never been tabulated and exposed. , , „ 

But however important it may be, the molding of public opinion is essentially 
a byproduct of the basic role of your Communications Subcommittee in the area 
of television violence. As we understand it, your primary function is to deter- 
mine whether or not the problem calls for some form of Congressional action and 
then, if Congressional involvement Is required, to implement and recommend 
whatever form this action should take. 

We do not believe that further legislation is needed in order to protect 
America’s children from the adverse effects of violence in TV entertainment. So 
far as Congressional involvement is concerned, we believe the solution lies pri- 
marily within the policies and practices of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Either through edict or persuasion Congress must impress upon the 
Commission that it must act decisively to protect the public interest in the matter 
of television violence. It is now apparent to professionals engaged in social science 
research that this has gone lteyond a matter of public interest into an area of 
public necessity. The FCC can no longer evade its responsibility to act. It has the 
authority and obligation to do so under applicable provisions within the Com- 
munications Act and under rulings and admonishments of the Supreme Court 
and various federal district courts. Now, under the overwhelming weight of scien- 
tific research findings, the Commission must take positive action. 

Within this preceding framework and obvious necessity we offer what hope- 
fully will be our major contribution to these hearings : 

The National Association for Better Broadcasting urges your Committee to 
use whatever means are within your powet' to induce the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to adopt policies and procedures which give full and proper 
weight to the matter of program content in all new and renewal applications for 
broadoast licenses. These policies and procedures should apply particularly in 
comparative bearings wherein they are challenges to incumbent licensees and 
in situations where petitions have been filed to deny the renewal applications of 
incumbent licensees. 

The direct effect of such action would be twofold : (1) it would provide the citi- 
zens of any community with an effective and relatively simple way of rejecting 
broadcasters who continue to lie flagrantly irresponsible in the matter of exces- 
sively violent programing; and (2) it would provide acces into the television 
industry for potential broadcasters who are willing and able to provide higher 
standa rds of program service. 

The indirect effect would be to alert new and incumbent broadcasters that they 
will be lield accountable for questionable program service in their communities 
Because it will halt the automatic liceuse renewals of many broadcasters who 
have engaged in irresponsible program practices, such a policy affirmation by the 
Commission will have nn immediate strong persuasive effect on these broad- 
casters to take a hard second look at. the violent films and series that have been 
their staple program fare. 

Such policies and procedures are completely in accord with mandates to the 
Commission from the United States Supreme Court and from federal courts of 
appeal in various instances. The Communications Act provides all necessary 
authority. Such policies and procedures involve no infringements of the First 
Amendment. They avoid the misgivings Chairman Burch has voiced concerning 
the perils of prior censorship. 

The overall results of FCC adoption of the suggested policies and procedures 
would include a substantial move toward reestablishment of responsibility for 
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television program service with the Individual broadcast licensee. This Is a 
fundamental principle of the Communications Act, but none but the most naive 
would maintain that this principle Is not violated flagrantly In practices whi'di 
are common throughout the industry. 

It is obvious that the return to moderation la televised violence cannot be 
directly controlled through legislation or regulation. Policies and procedures such 
as these we suggest can, however, establish conditions which foster creativity 
and responsibility in the production and airing of TV programing. 

There Is no valid reason why the Commission cannot include lu its license 
application form a question concerning the broadcaster’s policy toward the 
portrayal of violence. Nor is there any valid reason why tbo Commission cannot 
inform the license applicant that excessive violence, particularly in programs 
most accessible to children, may be regarded as a “serious deficiency” In the 
station’s past performance. There is no valid reason why the Commission cannot 
add these factors to its considerations of the qualifications of license applicants. 
On the other band, there are compelling reasons why the Commission must be 
induced to take action such as we suggest. Today, with the unchallengeable 
evidence of harm to the mental and physical health of millions of children, the 
Commission must act — on its own volition or on Congressional order — to protect 
the wellbeing of our society from television’s onslaught of gratuitous crime, 
sadism, and brutality. 

Such action by the Commission does not require that It formulate or adopt a 
precise definition of the tern “excessive violence.” It does not require the estab- 
lishment of any generalized measurement criteria by any governmental body or 
agency. Nor does it require any formal coordinated “acceptance” or complianco 
on the part of that disembodied entity known to us as the “television industry.” 

In cases where the nature and quantity of program violence is to be a factor in 
license determination, such determinations must be made on the basis of the past 
performance and/or the proposed future programing of eaoh station individually. 
We must deny to broadcasters their defense of irresponsible practices on the 
ground that TV violence is “an industry problem.” 

Our proposal Is eminently timely. Two directly related hearings are currently 
being processed by the Commission, Docket 19154 which deals with the estab- 
lishment of criteria to be considered in comparative hearings, and Docaet 19168 
which is concerned with criteria in situations where license challenges do not 
exist Oral hearings on Docket 19164 are scheduled for early in May. 

There Is, of course, another important and Obvious area in which your Com- 
mittee can make positive progress to alleviate the menace of excessive violence 
in TV entertainment You can use your influence to make sure that Congress 
provides far more substantial funding for the public broadcasting service. The 
noncommercial stations have been the fountainhead for most of the creative pro- 
graming for children developed during the past several years. 

It would be a fatal error, however, to disregard the nature and quality of pro- 
gramming on commercial stations because public broadcasting is beginning to fill 
voids left open by commercial broadcasters. 

You will note that in our recommendations we have suggested no negotiations 
or compromises that will permit token gestures on the part of the television 
industry. On February twenty-eighth of this year the Television Code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters completed the twentieth year of its exis t- 
ence. The fardel nature of the enforcement procedures set forth in this document 
is apparent from the state of TV program service which has made It necessary to 
conduct massive Investigations into the impact of excessive violence and to in- 
volve your Committee in these hearings. The conditions we have now grew 
under the so-called self-regulation of broadcasters giving lip service to code 
provisions supposedly protecting the welfare of children. 

You have heard the president of American Broadcasting Companies, a vice 
president of the American Broadcasting Company, a vice pra^dent of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, and a vice president of the National Broadcasting 
describe in detail the measures taken by each network to make certain that no 
untoward violence slips by the impressive body of censors employed by each of 
these networks. You heard Mr. Elton Rule, ABC president, say that his network’s 
policy prohibits the use of violence for the sake of violence. He told you that 
ABC’s “adventure oriented” programs concentrate on the solution of crime and 
on the apprehension of those guilty of precipitating violence. These programs, 
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be said* stress the solution rather than the portrayal of the crime. He pointed 
to "The FBI” and "Mod Squad" series as excellent examples of what he was 
telling you. Have you gentlemen watched these programs? Both illustrate the 
commission of crime In explicit detail. If Mr. Rule's claim that these series por- 
tray law enforcement In a professional light is true, the professional standards 
of our law enforcement bodies require drastic alteration to save our society from 
utter chaos. We also assure you that the ABC network and the ABC owned-and- 
operated stations have always aired many programs which use violence for the 
sake of violence and that these programs, are continuing. You need only do some 
selective viewing of your own TV sets to verify this fact 

Mr. Buie has been making almost identical public statements for years, and 
so have executives of CBS and NBC. You will recall that John A. Schneider, 
president of the CBS Broadcast Group, spoke to you about the elimination of 
the discredited “super hero” cartoons from the CBS network schedule. He did 
not, however, refer to the foot that many of these brutal and ugly series which 
reflect totalitarian doctrines In a favorable light were produced or fostered by 
CBS itself . . . And here there is a most important additional point: Neither 
Mr. Schneider nor any other network spoilsman has told yon what has happened 
to the hundreds of hours of ewtremely violent animated super-hero programing 
that is no longer the staple product of Saturday morning network schedules. All 
or most of tb* programs are still In circulation In the syndication markets here 
and abroad, and they are still being aired by broadcasters who are using no more 
caution regarding the wellbeing of child audiences than the networks used when 
they originated these programs in the first place. As far as we know — and we 
believe it to be true — all three of the networks are still reaping a bountiful 
harvest throught the distribution of many program series which they themselves 
have banned from their own networks hecause of unacceptable program content. 
You will recall that Chairman BurCh warned in his statement that many of the 
more violent series of the 1060 ’s are now in syndicated rerun. 

Chairman Burch has expressed his deep concern with the nature and quality of 
television programs for children. We do not, however, share his Implied reliance 
on turning to the "Industry” to find the solution to the problem facing you In 
these hearings. The Industry created this problem, and In so doing It has accu- 
mulated hundreds of millions of dollars in profits. In one sentence Mr. Burch 
said: "Joint consultation is essential— among the networks, and among broad- 
casters generally. The NAB is an obvious focal point.” In the hext sentence he 
added : “The Television Code recognizes, at least on paper, broadcasters’ special 
responsibility toward children.” Note tike phrase: "at least on paper** I This Is an 
eloquent recognition of the actual substance of a document that Is insignificant 
except that it deludes the public, and some of the more naive among the public’s 
representatives, into the belief that industry self-regulation protects the public 
from irresponsible program practices. 

When the public requires regulations to protect itself against the hazards of 
traffic on the public highways, it does not leave the promulgation and enforce- 
ment of these regulations to the violators of safety principles commonly acknowl- 
edged by responsible citizens. Nor does the public seek its protection through a 
conference whose participants have massive vested Interests which depend on 
the perpetuation of conditions which disregard the safety of the general public. 

We assure you that the focal point for actions that must be taken regarding 
television violence is that point that Is most willing and able to act decisively 
in the public interest That focal point most certainly is not the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. The NAB is a vigorous and powerful promoter of, and 
spokesman for, special Interests which very often are contrary to the general 
public Interests. 

•What we are saying is that the Federal Communications Commission needs no 
further conferences with the television industry about what needs to be done 
about excessive violence in TV entertainment. Such conferences and discussions 
have been going on for years, and always with the same results : glowing state- 
ments of responsibility and of reforms in progress by Industry spokesmen, and 
dismal performance on the part of all three networks and hundreds of broad- 
casters whom these spokesmen purport to represent. The United States Surgeon 
General has told you that the time has come for broadcasters to be "put on notice" 
regarding the damage they are Inflicting upon children through their preoccupa- 
tion with violence. Dr. Stelnfleld also stated that “ no action In this social area 
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is a form of action : it is acquiescence in the continuation of the present level of 
televised violence entering American homes/* 

The ^Commission can act now. It needs nothing more in the way of authority, 
nor does it need more evidence than it has at hand. 

That part of the industry that would perpetuate the present level of violence, 
however, needs nothing more than conferences, discussions, and further lnvestl* 

N ations which will delay any action by the FOC and which will confuse and 
rustrate the public. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled unanimously that the right of 
viewers and listeners is paramount over the Interests of broadcasters. We urge 
your Committee to use all available means In an effort to place upon broadcasters 
the burden of proof that their programing Is not adversely affecting the welfare 
of the children who view It. 

There Is, of course, a measure of parental responsibility involved in the selec- 
tion of programs that children are permitted to watch, but the standard industry 
response: "If you don't like it, turn it off!" is a callous evasion of broad* aster 
responsibility. When a station dashes on the screen the NAB's “Seal o: ! lood 
Practice" parents have the right to assume that the station Itself ad’’ j to 
the principles of responsible programing. 'Furthermore, the public u> -teen 

confused about the damaging effects of excessive violence on their chV-' a. A 

parent can rationally ask : “It violence Is really harmful to chi ldna. why is 
there so much of it in TV entertainment?" The parent can make the .table 
conclusion thav. because there Is so much it must be all right. And v»« uuist not 
forget that the most induentlal of all media of communication is in the ho.<ds 
of those who have acquired, hundreds of millions of dollars in profits from 
vised violence. From these ?acts none of us can escape the conclusion that u 
informed professional representatives of the public— primarily Congress ant. > * 
agencies— must take a decisive hand in reducing the menace o' brutality 
"vlolence-for-fun r in TV programing. It Is of course Important that the pubd 
become “educated" in this area of Its Interest, but the time for remedial action 1* 
now and the public s representatives must act In the public’s behalf. If u product 
is poisonous we ce ain't wait for ea :h citizen to discover that fact through the 
process of personal trial and error. 

Mr. Bennett. Some contacts I have made with our direotors in 
dicate they are hardly ecstatic about the report but wo realize we need 
progress m this area and this committee has been mob mlpful in 
printing this up. 

We think and believe us you have suggested, Mr. Chairman, that 
there must be some kind or a followup, some mechanism developed 
by which we can continue to focus on the dangers of this program. 
We have been toying with various ideas. 

Being a citizens group we think perhaps we oan unite these various 
citizens groups into a single organization that will continue to carry 
on their own programs but in addition to that be able to unite ana 
maintain the pressure upon the broadcasting systems, on the code 
system, on the FCC and try and reduce some of this television 
violence. 

We think we have been successful in doing something to that end 
already. If we can simply unite these people and develop a corfc of 
organization like Common Cause perhaps, or like a Ralph Nader 
group, we can perhaps bring pressure upon the broadcasting agencies 
that will assure better programs. 

Also t Mr. Chairman, we join with Mr. Abbott’s organizations and 
others in court cases. Just now we have in court — we are a party to 
a suit protesting the relicensing of station XTTV in Los Angeles 
and we have other stations in mind that we would like to bring into 
court to determine whether their stations should be relicensed. 
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Thank you bo much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastorr. Thank you so much, Mr. Bennett. 

Next* Leopold Walder of Greenbelt, Maryland* Mr* Walder? You 
know you arc getting the second bite of the apple. 

STATEMENT OF LEOPOLD WALDER, GTEENBELT, VD. 

Mr. Walder. Thank you, I am Leopold Walder. X live in Greenbelt, 

Md. Thank you for letting me return. , T . „ 

I grew up a few miles away from Rhode Island and ! remember 
you when you were Governor and 1 t remember you with pleasure. 
Well, I mink there is room for saying a few nice things. 

It was the testimony of the TV executives yesterday that impels 
me to return today. 

Senator Pastors. Good. . ,, , ... 

Mr. Walder. I am very pleased with our grasp of the essentials 
behind the report of the Surgeon General. I am worried about other 
people’s nongrasp of the essentials. ...... . . 4 , 

The Surgeon General’s report os published has been seriously 
questioned by a number of responsible people, especially by some 
89 researchers who contributed the data and I am one of those. 

The Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Committee was selected 
in an unfortunate way. Some members of the committee might be 
viewed a3 bavin*? had conflict of interest and while all of the mem- 
bers of the coivw «ttee were generally competent in the field of re- 
search thei j ww slot enough people, if any, who were particularly 
competent in that particular, very specialized kind of research that 

your activities depend on. ... * 

The report was written in a manner that perhaps is open to suspi- 
cion. Perhaps the employees of the TV industry were too influential 
in writing crucial parts of that report. , , , 

The report as written is judged inaccurate and misleading by 

knowledgeable scientists. ... . 

The discussions at these hearings, while occasionally more accurate 
than the veporfc itself, ha :e not had any important impact on the press 
and, therefore, on the people. They are still saying that television 

violence affects only some children. This is not true. ... . 

As demonstrated— -we have demonstrated that the printed report 
is having an unfortunate effect. As I said, the report is judged inac- 
curate, that it has distorted findings, it has not reported relevant find- 
ings, it fabricates without evidence other factors, so-called third vari- 
ables, parental concerns, and so forth. It fabricates without evidence 
other factors so the essential findings have been obscured. § 

The report, therefore, is misleading. Its statements provides those 
parents and others responsible for children’s development with danger- 
ous information and it allows those people who are responsible for 
the content of TV on their stations and their networks to have a way 
out of their responsibility. ... , . . . 

The discussions at these hearings occasionally come closer to the 
truth, thanks to you, really. However, the printed report renmins 
accepted as the official document of our country. We have asked that 
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in the service of our society that this report be rewritten* that a small 
specifically competent group of knowledgeable scientists, perhaps 
assembled by the National Academy of Sciences, should rewrite the 
official printed documents. 

The time for aotion has arrived, as you have noted the Surgeon 
General said; but what action? Without an accurate report we do not 
know. 

I do not want to imply that no action can be taken now. We under- 
stand enough so we can go ahead on many of these excellent sugges- 
tions. But as a definitive statement it is lacking. 

As I said, the testimony of the TV executive yesterday shows that 
the inadequacy of the repo: •: will allow them to damage our society 
and I might say that this repnu, in conclusion, should demonstrate 
that the FCC has a direct responsibility to the mental health of our 
society. 

Senator Pastors. Well, it was because of the questions that you 
raise, Mr. Walder, that I insisted that Dr. Berkowitz, Dr. Lefkowitz 
and Dr. Liebert come before the committee. That is the reason I 
brought the researchers here. So that they could tell in their own 
words, why they were dissatisfied either with conservatism or the cau- 
tiousness of the report. 

I think they did render a service. 

Mr. Walder. Yes. 

Senator Pastors. I want to say that the news media lias been very 
generous in this matter. I hope we have accomplished something. 

Mr. Walder. Or the inaccuracies. 

Senator Pastore. Everything was spelled out, spelled out by your 
colleagues, as you know. Dr. Liebert and Dr. Berkowitz and today by 
Dr. Bogart. 

Mr. Walder. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. I think it is there now. It is there now for every- 
one to see — the FCC, the Surgeon General, the Secretary of HEW, 
this Subcommittee, the Cogress. I would hope the House of Represen- 
tatives would become engaged in this as well. 

This isn’t alone our responsibility ,.c:l whatever needs to be done 
I hope that within the limits of the U and limits of the Constitution 
we can do. 

Mr. Walder. Perhaps may I request this, that the Surgeon General 
I think announced that Dr. Sigler is going to issue a report. I would 
hope that that report should tell the parents what they need to know, 
that all of their children will be affected by the violent content. 

Senator Pastore. We will be in constant communication with the 
Surgeon General. You may be assured of that. 

Mr. Walder. Not with a predisposed one. 

Senator Pastore. You or anyone in the scientific community who 
feels that they can make a contribution is at liberty to do so. We heard 
from many distinguished people in this area who had no connection 
with that study or the research ai..l the, report. There were members 
of our scientific community who have engaged themselves in this . roa. 
It is a very sensitive and very important area. I hope that we won’t 
drop it here. 
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You had to admit as I sit here as a layman) as a member of the legis- 
lative branch of government, we have some hard problems to solve* 
You will agree to chat, won’t you ? 

Mr. Waldbr. Yes. They were here yesterday. Thank you. 

Senator Pastors. Senator Baker regrets that he wrb unable to be 
present at the hearing today because it was necessary for him to be out 
of the city. However, he would like to reserve the right to submit to 
any of the witnesses. 

f thought you all should know that. 

I want to say at this juncture that maybe we haven't satisfied every- 
one with these hearings. We did not start out to do that. What we try 
to do was to serve the public interest and live up to our responsibility 
to the people of this country. 

There has been a tremendous amount of cooperation, a lot of give 
and take. I declare the hearing at recess, and I hope that something 
goodwill come out of our hearings. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee hearing was 
adjourned.) 
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ADDITIONAL ARTICLES, LETTERS, AND STATEMENTS 



Hon John 0. Pabtobb, 
Senate OMoe Building, 
Washington, D.O, 



Mabob 23, 1072. 



Dbab Senator Pabtobb : I'm enclosing a letter I wrote to Howard Baton of 
Ogllvy and Mather with whom I have been in contact concerning children's 
television. 

As I re-read the letter, I feel it is relevant to the current hearings on chil- 
dren's television. I hope you will be able to include it in the record. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosure. 



Rosa K. Goldsbn, 
Program Adviser, 



November 18, 1971. 

Howabd Baton, Jr. 

Senior Vice President, 

New York, N.Y. 

Dbab Howard Baton : You are really a dear fellow. And your heart is in the 
right place. For both these reasons, I decided not to take you up on your offer 
to call you collect, but to content myself instead with this letter. 

I appreciate your having sent me your talk, which I read with great interest. 
Repeat: your heart is in the right place, but I do not agree with your basic 
assumptions. Or, to put it more accurately, you do not follow through your own 
assumptions. 

I. Television Educates. — You are aware that television is a powerful means 
for education— -perhaps the most powerful. This is the fundamental point which 
must guide our thinking as we try to work out public policy for the medium. 

But what is "education?" We use the same word to mean at least two different 
things. There is explicit instruction — the kind of stuff we get in school. Then 
there is what we social scientists call sooiaUmtion. This refers to the very subtle 
sort of implicit learning and teaching that goes on when — for example— little 
girls learn the times-tables by rope-jumping rhymes: when we learn grammar 
or our regional accents without being aware of it or explicitly taught We learn 
our sex-roles this way : our ethnic identities, national identifications, our group 
loyalties, many of our basic attitudes and values. All this through implicit, ner- 
haps even non-cognltive processes. 

Socialisation comes through a mixture of images, affective cues, models, 
reality-testing, and the like. We really do not know much about the process. But 
we do knot? that it is based on continuing and long-term exposure: it has to do 
with the legitimacy of the source; with some kind of emotional relationship to 
it. We do know that this kind of implicit learning is what makes us the social 
beings we are. Much more so than explicit, didactic instruction. 

This is the most important point of departure in understanding television. 
Television enters our homes, engages in a daily, one-to-one relation with all of 
us, especially our children. As Urie Bronfenbrenner says, it becomes a member 
of the family. As such it plays a powerful role in the socialization especially of 
our children. 

S. What is " Children's Programming f” — You are also aware that this category 
is mainly useful to broadcasters. Children watch everything and anything on 
television. They by no means confine themselves to so-called "children’s pro- 
gramming." When we think about a television policy for our children, we have 
to think about all television. 

8. " Children's Programming " Today is Pretty Lousy Stuff. — I do not have to 
go into detail for you. You are aware of it perhaps even more than I am. But 
here is where I depart somewhat from your concerns. As a television-viewer, I 
deplore the level of the junk that is programmed for most of our viewing hours. 
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But that Is only my taste. As a citizen (to paraphrase Voltaire) I would i fight 
to the death to defend the right of those who lllw that sort of thing to have It 

programmed.^ ways To Improve the Level of Television Programs.— Yes. 
But what do we mean by “Improve?” Many of us — and many of my own col* 
leagues— mean to upgrade the content. Make It all mostly to our own likings- 

^Wheifl say ^"upgrade” I do not mean programming should conform to my 
taste. (After all, my taste Is rather esoteric. I’m a highbrow. But my mother likes 
Llberace.) I would be just as opposed to a steady diet of highbrow television 
as I am now opposed to a steady diet of blff-bang-bop “entertainment” television. 
(And, to abandon for the moment, the concept of "entertainment” television: 
when I turn on the seven o’clock news, no matter which station I turn to I get 
the same cut-and-paste Job from the wire services. I should be Just as opposed to 
program policy that gave me over each of the channels only the kind of news that 
would please readers of Commentary, The New York Review and The Puolio 



5. Television Is a Natural Monopoly.— You are well aware of this fact. Until 
technology rescues us from It, we must face up to the limitation of the medium 
which means that whatever goes on the tube keeps something else off. Tour 
solution Is to build up a fourth, public educational network. That could help— 
but just a little. Only because It would open the door Just ever so slightly to the 
opportunity for variation. (I think of what our culture might be like if our 
country had started out with a technological limitation that confined us to no 
more than three printing presses. It would have helped— but not very much — 

to have set up a fourth. ) . . 

6. The Issue: Variation or Homogeneity.— It Is this Issue of homogeneous or 
varied content that we should be directing our attention to. I am Just as against 
a government body dictating public taste as you are. But I am equally against 
any other kind of body doing the same thing. And this Is the situation we face 
today. No matter which channel you turn to at almost any hour of the day, you 
get the same kind of formula "show.” It is this limited gamut of formulas which 
Is socializing our next generation of American citizens. All its the same way. 

We must find some way to vary television fare — to allow alternative images 
and views of life and statements of problems and presentation of motivations and 
values and attitudes to enter our homes and cuddle up to our children and widen 
the margins of the Images that are socializing them. Setting up instructional 



TV will not solve the problem. , , . . ... , .„ 

This Is not Just a reflection of my taste. Here I have to become a bit academic 

to develop my point. _ „ , . , . 

7. How Does Social Change 0 court — Any society faces the problem stated by 
Thomas Jefferson when he said we need a revolution every twenty years, i 
think that what he meant by tills Is that even within one generation, power tends 
to concentrate. Those who wield the power, and their gatekeepers, tend to en- 
trench themselves and protect thwlr positions. To the extent that they succeed, 
public access to alternative viewpoints and public statements of alternative is- 
sues or ways of looking at them are limited — limited by the very people who are 
satisfied with things-as-they-are, the very people who have a vested Interest in 
cutting off serious consideration of any alternative arrangements. ( This is not 
always deliberate : the shoe doesn’t pinch thGtn and they often are be^ ildered by 

those who claim their feet hurt) u .. .. 

An open society such as ours tries to equalize this naturally inequitable sltua* 
tion. A free press Is one very Important tool In doing so. W e^ try— by law and by 
our cultural values— to guarantee that our media of communication state the ran 
range of our country’s public life and public issues and ways of thinking and 

CU WeuUany ^htak of this mainly In terms of the Issues and arguments and con- 
flicts in our explicitly political Institutions. But the Issue is Just as acute when 
It comes to styles of life, ways of thinking, values and attitudes atu.Jmages of 
our social system and how functions and who we are — a full presentation to tne 
public of the great cultural mosaic that makes up The United States of America. 
Only If we all have an opportunity to know and emphasize with the ways of life 
and manners of thinking and living and loving and Procreating and dying of all 
our cultural groups— many times different from and even at odds with the con- 
ventional wisdom”- -do we. as a public, have a chance to consider fairly the le- 
gitimacy of alternative social ways and social forms. It is only on the basis or 
such fair consideration that social change has a chance to occur. 
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8. Television Legitimise*.— Because of television's vast audience, because It 
-nters our homes and socialises our children because It is Important, because It 
Is approved) because It Is run by respected people, because It Is manned by Slam* 
our figures— for these and a variety of reasons, television legitimises what It 
broadcasts. In this sense (among others) the medium (« the message. At least, 
the medium contributes heavily to the Impact of the message. (If you read the 
story In poorly typed manuscript, that's one thing; If you Bee It produced on TV, 
that's another.) . , . 

Unless that medium allows alternative Images to have a Chance for equivalent 
legitimation, then those alternative Images— always at a dlsadvantge vis-a-vis 
the conventional wisdom— suffer a disadvantage that Is Infinitely compounded 



by their exclusion from the tube. 

9. Variation Again: What Gets On the Tube and What Doesn't.— We guarantee 
a free press to ensure that social and sociological and political and religious 
variations have an equal chance to be listed on the “agenda" of our society for 
fair consideration. 

We are too accustomed to thinking of this problem as referring only or mainly 
to politics and political Issues. And we get hung up on equal time and the 
fairness doctrine end the personal attack doctrine. Important, yes. But only one 
part, one very small part of the issue. The Invisible two-thirds of the iceberg has 
to do with the varied cultural images and life-styles and sense-of-self and world- 
views and ideas about human nature and human motivation that form the basis 
or core of our ability to know who we are as a people, to know how our social 
system works for all of us, to understand and empathize with those whose lives 
are normally remote from our own experience. Popular culture is very import- 
ant in our education— education in my sense of the word — education that socializes 



more than Instructs. 

Television gives us this great opportunity to know ourselves and each other. 
But we are not availing ourselves of it. The tragedy lies not only in the opportun- 
ity lost. It lies — perhaps more important— in that we are getting a homogenized, 
a levelled, a standardized view of our own culture, daily legitimized by TV. 

If you sat here in South America, as I do, perhaps you would be more keenly 
aware of what I mean. The entire continent is saturated with the homogenized 
view of American culture presented by American television. I turn on my set 
and I see The Man Prom Chimp; Perry Mason; Ironside; Family Affair; 
Bonanza ; Mission Impossible ; The Brady Bunch ; Tarzan ; Lassie ; The Three 
Stooges . . . and so on. Plus an infinite number of those same animated cartoons 
that liven our Saturday morning children’s ghetto in the States. I just returned 
from a trip that took me to Recife (Brazil). This is one of the most economically 
depressed areas of the whole continent. They buy the very cheapest of our pro- 
grams. I saw, for example, Doctor Kildare and Rin Tin Tin — buc ten and fifteen 
year old films whose technical inadequacy compounded the cultural Insult both 
to us and to the Brazilians. It outrages me that so many of my South American 
friends are being bombarded by these Images of our culture. This is the kind of 
socialization they are getting without any opportunity to introduce some slight 
correction factor based on first-hand experience. And certainly our exported tele- 
vision does not provide its own correction factor. 

My trip took me also to Lima. There I gave a University lecture to an audience 
made up of professors and graduate students, many of them in the social sciences. 
In the ensuing discussion from the floor, a professor of Anthrcpoly (who had 
done his graduate work abroad in the U.S. and France) prefaced his remarks by a 
comment to this effect : “In the United States everyone knows that your culture 
is much more homogeneous than our cultures in Peru. Here we have so many 
variations of people and life styles. . . . Lut in your country you have cultural 
homogeneity." 

This is an astonishing comment In our country we have 220 million people 
(Peru has about 12 million) . The entire country of Peru could be compared with — 
say — the New York Metropolitan area. And I do not have to tell you about the 
cultural variations in only that little corner of our country. 

Now, how could such an educated individual — and educated in the social 
sciences, at that — manage to maintain his image of a homogeneous U.S. culture? 
Luckily, I do not have to answer that question in detail. All I have to say — 
and I say it with full confidence — is that his exposure to American television does 
not in any way force him to confront this contradiction. 

Well, I’ve rambled on, haven’t 1. 1 shall summarize only by stressing that unless 
we recognize the two different kinds of “education” I mentioned at the start of 
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this letter, we shall not face up to the fundamental issues in working out a policy 
for American television. All television “educates,” not Just *o*called “educa- 
tional television.” Our problem is to find a way to vary the fare . To give an equal 
chance for the legitimation provided by this important socialising medium to all 
our modes of thinking. Images of the world, life styles, sense of self, values, atti- 
tudes. ideas about human nature and human motivation and the human condi- 
tion (and also, of course, public issues) that are today characteristic of the great 
mosaic of American culture. Plus those that are only beginning to emerge— that 
should have a chance to be placed on the agenda of our public culture, to be con- 
sidered, to ge given an opportunity to enter our cultural mix, changing It — If they 
prove viable j dropping by the wayside if they do not. 

Oordially, 

Boss K, Goldsen, 
Program Adviser. 



Statement of Dr. Chables K. Atkin, Assistant Professor, Department of 

Communication, Michigan State University, Bast Lansing, Mich. 

With the Surgeon General’s recent conclusion that televised violence Is causally 
related to anti-social behavior among young viewers, the question arises as to the 
possible remedies for this problem. The evidence presented here will provide an 
indication of the extent to which parents are involved in minimizing the adverse 
effects of violent portrayals on television, as an input to decision-makers con- 
cerned. with calculating the amount of responsibility that can be expected of the 
the television industry, the government, the school, and the family. 

Although many people have argued that it Is the parents who must bear the 
main responsibility for making sure that their children are not harmed by tele- 
vision violence, there has been little research evidence regarding the steps that 
they take. This paper describes several facets of parental mediation of television 
violence : 

(1) restrictions on exposure to violent shows 

(2) t viewing with the child during violent programing 

(3) interpretation of TV violence for the child 

(4) teaching the child not to act aggressively 

First, the sources of the evidence will be briefly cited. Much of the research 
data were gathered by McLeod, Atkin, and Chaffee during an investigation that is 
reported In two chapters of Volume III of the Technical Reports ; the findings dis- 
cussed here were not included In these chapters, which dealt primarily with the 
relationship between violence viewing and aggressive behavior. Other evidence 
comes from a recent study by Atkin that was conducted before and after the 
Surgeon General’s January announcement that a link was demonstrated between 
viewing and anti-social behavior. Finally, some of the data presented by Lyle and 
Hoffman In Volume IV of the Technical Reports will also be cited. 

All of the findings were gathered by survey techniques, Involving questionnaire 
responses of children and interviews with their mothers in many instances. The 
McLeod, Atkin and Chaffee gtudy included 473 seventh and tenth graders in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, and 151 sixth and ninth graders and their 
mothers in Middleton, Wisconsin. The Atkin study Involved 352 students between 
first and eighth grade In Bast Lansing, Michigan, and 115 mothers of 195 of these 
children (more than half of the mothers had more than one child in the sample, 
and Interviewers asked separate questions for both the older and younger child 
in each of these families). The Lyle and Hoffman Investigation dealt with almost 
1 ,800 students in the first, sixth, and tenth g ades In southern California schools, 
along with interviews with the mothers of the 274 first graders. 

Across the three samples in Maryland, Wisconsin, and Michigan, there Is a 
slight tendency for the middle class to be overrepresented ; the California study 
Included a highly representative cross-section of the population, with many 
Blacks and Ohioanos. 

restrictions on exposure to violent shows 

First, the child seldom has complete control over the programs that he is 
allowed to see. In the Maryland, Wisconsin, and Michigan studies, the children 
were asked : “Who In your family has the most to say about which programs you 
are allowed to watch ?” 
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(In percent) 



Michigan Wisconsin Maryland 



Child. 



f&a.:::;;::::::::::::::::”. 

Combination (i.eYmofh’erbr child)! 



In addition, Lyle and Hoffman found that mothers of California first graders 
reported that they decided which programs the child could watch in 69% of 
the cases studied. 

When Wisconsin mothers were asked the question about who has the most to 
say about program viewing, a somewhat higher percentage of parental control 
was obtained, as might he expected. . 

The data also suggest that the parents are not always aware of the television 
fare that their children are exposing themselves to. In Wisconsin and Michigan, 
both mothers aud children were asked if the mother always knew what programs 
the child was watching on TV. Again, the mothers claim to be monitoring viewing 
behavior more often than the child perceives. 

Mother always knows what child is watching : 

(In percent] 





Michigan 




Wisconsin 






Child 

report 


Mother 


Child 


Mother 




report 


report 


report 


Yes 




70 


« 


09 






30 




31 



Some parents censor the type of programs that the child Is allowed to view, 
although they are more often concerned about “sexy" and “adult” prog ramming 
than “violent” programming. 

Programs that parents don't let child watch : 

(In percent] 



Michigan Wisconsin 



Child Mother Child Mother 

report n,.ert report report 



Can watch anything i 47 39 

Certain shows not allowed 1 53 6 i 

4 categories suggested to respondent, more than 1 could 
be marked: 

Sexy shows 

Adult shows !.! ! 

Violent shows ! 

Crime shows 



21 

1 

3 



32 

22 

22 

14 



1 For specific shows, see table 1. 

These findings Indicate that the older children, those beyond the fifth or sixth 
grades, can vary often choose whatever programs they want. Among those who 
experience restrictions on exposure, the types of programs that are censored tend 
to be those dealing with sex rather than violence. Another big factor accounting 
for viewing controls Is the lateness A a program’s display time ; when the Michi- 
gan children were asked why they couldn’t watch shows on the list, they most 
frequently indicated that the programs were aired too late on school nights. In- 
deed, the first three most frequently restricted programs are shown after 9 p.m. 

Table 1 shows that even the most highly restricted programs. Mannix and 
Cade’s County, can still be viewed by three-fourths of the Michigan children in 
the first through eighth grades. The Saturday morning cartoons, which many 
researchers have shown to have the most violent acts, are off-limits for only 3% 
of all children In the Michigan sample. It Is Interesting to point out that only a 
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handful of the children were not allowed to watch All In the Family, a seemingly 
“adult” program that Wisconsin parents would appear to be objecting to. 

There are several Important notes to be made about the factors related to par- 
ental restrictions. First, younger children are allowed to watch far fewer shows 
than teenagers, and boys can generally watch more than girls, (according to Lyle 
and Hoffman, p. 108, and McLeod, Atkins and Chaffee, pp. 217-218). Findings 
from the Maryland, Wisconsin, and Michigan samples Indicate that there is no 
relationship between control over viewing and social class — middle class parents 
are no more restrictive than those from the working class, The Maryland and Wis- 
consin data suggest a mild positive relationship between the amount of affection 
that the parent displays and the degree of restrlctlveness. 

VIEWING WITH THE CHIU) DURING VIOLENT PROGRAMMING 

The California study shows that only 8% of the first graders most often watch 
TV with their parents alone, with the largest proportion viewing with siblings 
alone or both parents and siblings. 

Among the California sixth and tenth graders, 42% “usually” watched TV 
with their parents, while the Maryland Investigation showed that 28% “often”’ 
watch with parents. 

More to the point, results from Wisconsin and Michigan indicate that parents 
frequently are present when the child It watching violent programming. In Wis- 
consin, 87% of the mothers said they had watched action and adventure shows 
with their children, and 75% of the Michigan mothers claimed that they did this. 
The Identical proportion of the Michigan children said that their mothers 
watched these programs with them. 

INTERPRETATION OP TV VIOLENCE FOR THE CHILD 

The Wisconsin and Michigan studies asked both the mother and child about 
what the mother said during violent programs when characters were hurt badly. 
The results In the two studies are highly similar, so only the Michigan data are 
presented in T&ble 2* 

In both studies, more than half of the mothers said that they at least sometimes 
told the child that there are “better ways than violence to solve problems, when 
TV characters were employing violence to gain some goal. Almost as many of the 
children agreed that their parents had explained this to them while viewing 
violence. 

Almost half of the Michigan mothers and almost two-thirds of the Wisconsin 
mothers reminded the child not to copy the televised violence. Slightly less than 
half of the children In each study remembered hearing this when their parents 
watched violent shows with them. 

Parents also frequently point out that TV violence Is fictional and this message 
is received by about two-fifths of the children In each sample. 

Again, this Interpretation of fantasy violence occurs most often when the 
parents are watching with younger children, and amount of Interpretation Is 
unrelated to socio-economic status. 

TEACHING THE CHILD NOT TO ACT AGGRESSIVELY 

One of the most provocative findings of the McLeod, Atkin and Chaffee study 
showed that parents who frequently emphasized to the child that he not display 
aggressive behavior seemed to mitigate the effect of televised violence. Tables on 
pp. 238 and 312 present data showing the relationship between violence viewing 
and aggressive behavior In homes where the parent tried to teach the child not 
to act aggressively compared to homes where a more laissez-faire attitude was 
implemented. The relationship between violence viewing and aggressive behavior 
was much stronger in the half of the Maryland and Wisconsin samples where no 
emphasis was placed on nonviolent behavior — while only a slight positive rela- 
tionship was found where the parents did emphasize nonviolence. 

Thus, the parent may mediate the Impact of violence on TV by the manner In 
which he trains the child to behave — even though the child Is heavily exposed 
to violent acts and the TV violence Is not interpreted for him. 

A FINAL NOTE ON INFORMING PARENTS OF THE SURGEON GENERAL’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

When the Surgeon General released his report in January, the coverage by the 
mass media was rather slight and somewhat confused and ambiguous. Interpre- 
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tations by newspapers and Revision newsmen ranged from a strong casual rela- 
tionship to no ill effects at all. 

The Michigan study by Atkin collected data from the children both beforehand 
after th» announcement, to determine how restrictions and Interpretations of 
television violence changed aB a function of parental awareness of theSUrgoon 
General’s report. The analyses are not yet complete, but they Indicate oiuy a 
slight move toward greater restrictlvenesB and no greater interpretation. 

The mothers In Michigan were asked, “Last month, rite Surgeon General of the 
United states made an announcement about television vlolente and its effects on 
children. Do you remember hearing or reading any tiling about It?* 1 
Nos42% ; Yes=58%, Those who remembered were asked: 4, Oan you tell me 
In a few words what was said about television violence?” 

Responses were very hazy, although most had an idea that the research had 
established a link between viewing violence and aggression. Only a handful felt 
that the research showed that TV had no harmful effect. Nevertheless, most of 
these mothers were not well Informed about the findings and implications of the 
studies. Among those who had heard about the announcement, 13% said they 
had changed their attitude toward seeking TV violence as having an effect of 
making children more aggressive, and 8% said they had become more stlct In 
controlling what their children could watch on television. 

The general lack of knowledge about the million dollar research program and 
the Surgeon General’s conclusions suggest that an educational campaign should 
be instituted to inform the parents of America about the effects of television 
violence. This may encourage them to take a more substantial role in trying to 
mediate the impact of violent television programming, especially in terms of 
era, rising more control over the types of shows that their children are allowed 
to view. 

PBOGBAM VIEWING BE8TRICTION S 



“Are there any programs that your father or mother sometimes do not let you 
watch?” Circle the ones that you can’t watch (this was followed by list of 18 
shows) : •••> . 

(In percent) 



Program 



1st to 4th Sth to 8th 
grade grade , 
(N = 172) (No 180) 



Program 



1st to 4th 5th to 8th 




Mannlx..... . 39 14 

Cade *$ County 37 15 

Ironside 33 7 

O'Hara U.S. Treasury 33 7 

Mod Squad 29 12 

Allas Smith and Jones 28 6 

Sonoma 27 10 

Hawaii Five 0 27 6 

The F.B.1 25 5 



Mission Impossible. 

S annon. 

otler Derby — ... 
Wrestling matches.. 

Football games 

Qunsmoke 

Oanlel Boone 

All In the Family.... 
Saturday cartoons.. 



24 

23 

18 

17 



12 



5 

6 
B 
9 
1 
6 
3 
5 
2 



Table 2.-— Parental Interpretation op Television Violence 

“Do your parents sit with you while you watch some Westerns or programs 
about police and criminals? (shows like Gunsmoke or Mod Squad or the other 
shows listed above)” Yes, 75% ; No, 25% (included in Never percentage below). 

IP YES : “When you watch these shows with your parents, how often do they 
say these things if someone In the story Is hurt badly?” 

Do they explain that there are better ways than fighting to handle problems : 
A Lot, 18% ; Sometimes, 88 ; Never, 54. 

Do they say that you should not copy the bad things that people do on 
these shows : A Lot, 18% ; Sometimes, 80 ; Never, 57. 

Do they remind you that the people on TV are just actors and are not really 
getting hurt : A Lot, 7% ; Sometimes, 29 ; Never, 64. 

Do they say that these stories are “just pretend” : A lot, 8% ; Sometimes, 84 ; 
Never, 60. _ 

Do they tell you that things are not like this in real life: A lot, 6%; Some- 
times, 45 i Never, 50. 

N, 352. 



m 



MOTHER'S hkporv 

“Do you ever nit with (child) while he watch** action Mid adventure pro* 
gratae, such as Westerns and crime shows?" Yes. Wfts No, 85, 

IF YES: “Wlten you watch there allows with (dUilfl), how often do you say 
the following things when, someone hi the story 8s Unit badly?" 

Do you explain there are hotter waya than fighting to handle pvobleutst 
A Lot, 84% { Sometimes, 21 ♦ Never, 40. . ' • • . 

Do you say that he ahoutd not «j*y the bad things that people do on these 
shows : A Lot, 18% ; fitometJmes, 28 i Never, 04. • , 

Do you remind hlaw that the people on TV are hmt actons and are not really 
getting hurt: A Lot, 81%; Sometimes, 88 {Never, 4& 1 ' na 

Do you say that these stories are “just pretend”; A Lot, 80% ; Sometime*?, 88; 

Never, 42. „ 

Do you tell him that things are not lilto this in real Htie: A Lot, 18% ; • ,T 'e- 
times, 88 ; Never, 40. 

N, 11B mothers referring to 190 children. 

Joan Hm.l School, 

Boonion, NJ> 

Robert Lewis Shayton, 

Saturday Review 

Dear Mb. Shayton : Enclosed is a copy of your rece«tly*pUMished article^ as 
well as the comments concerning violence on television written by first graders 
at John Hill School. Perhaps you can read them and forward the letters to 
Senator Pastore for Ills use at the March hearings. 

• Sincerely, 

Enclosure. Elizabeth Roberts, 

FinrJ Year Teacher. 

{Prom TV-ttndlo, Mar. 4. 1072] 

TV Without Terror 
(By Robert Lewis Shay on) 

Late in March, Senator John O, Pastor© (P.-lt.L), chairman of tiie Senate 
subcommittee on communications, will hold his scheduled hearings on the recently 
released Surgeon QeneraVa Repo rt on Television and Social Behavior. Ho then 
will be in the uncomfortable position of a man of good conscience who must 
commit an act of psychological violence to save his country from an a«t of even 
greater collective violence—- the censorship of ideas. The act he must commit is 
to hold a handful of network executives personally responsible for the dehuman- 
izing brutality that has swept across the small screens of the country since early 
in the 1050s. For twenty years Senate investigators from Kefauver to Pastore 
have inveighed against the evils of “the system" that generates TV violence, 
while exonerating those who run the system from any personal guilt. 

The Surgeon General's report, pleading in its final chapter for a more humane 
treatment of the victims of violence on television, observes that “whenever aggres- 
sors can be helped to identify with victims, the aggression ceases. ’ If the men 
who permit TV violence are the aggressors against the viewer-victims. Senator 
Pastore must point the finger of guilt at them so that they will feel a kind of pain 
corresponding to that suffered by their audiences. 

That there are no other ways out of the violence dilemma than censorship 
or personal corporate responsibility has now become clear. Tlie Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Advisory Committee, which drafted the report, has found “a preliminary 
and tentative indication of a causal relation between viewing violence on tele- 
vision and aggressive behavim\ . . . M This finding Is hedged by qualifications* 
but it has been agreed to by committee members who work for networks or have 

had industry ties. ..... . „„ * . 

This is a major breakthrough, for the industry has never been willing to 
concede a causal link between the viewing of TV violence and aggressive behavior. 
Some researchers who have conducted original experiments and surveys for 
the committee have charged that the evidence was watered down considerably 
by the full committee in its final report Some committee members have counter- 
charged that with $l-million of research money at their disposal those reseachew 
who were “predisposed" to finding a causal link merely were able to come up 
with limited findings indicating that the so-called causal link operates “only on 
some children (who are predisposed to lie aggressive) . . . and only in some 
environmental texts.” 
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Since a summary of the report was leaked to the press before the official 
release date, the report wa« hunted without the several volumes of scientific 
papers. The nation's press generally collaborated in information distortion when 
Ft unfortunately interpreted the Surgeon General's Report as concluding that 
hard time correcting the original distortion in the public’s mind. Senator Pasture's 
TV violence was not harmful to children. Now the complete data will have a 
projected hearings on the report, even amid the ftensy of shorn controversy 
surrounding it, will help the public learn the truth. Yet, if the past is precedent, 
the scenario of the coming hearings is predictable. 

The National Association of Broadcasters and the networks will reassure the 
Mona »or that they have things well In hand, that they are making reforms, and 
that things will get better (tills has .men the Industry refrain for 20 years). 
The Federal Communications Commission will wring Its hands and declare Itself 
powerless to censor program content. The Senator, if ho follows the traditional 
script (he may not, of course), will gently <*«$•*© the network, but Congress 
will do nothing. Those men of conscience ..arK from censorship, although the 
courts have uphold statutes protecting children from bard ic pornography. 

The Surgeon General’s report quite properly called ?»?* a header definition 
of violence than tho one of overt physical harm. guestim* not only of the 
dehumanisation of aggtmsors and victims but also of good taste, eommon 
deoenoy, and the desensitising of viewers by brutality associated not Kith 
significant social c ® pmmms but merely with trivial cops-and-robbers &.?trava- 
ganeas must be considered, Yet tho findings of even tentative causal liuk Iw^weeti 
TV vlolonco and aggression represents the crossing of a Rubicon. Furthet research 
may strengthen the evlde * that link. The plague must be arrested, aud 
It can be If the networks ivoJd destructive competition for audiences, some- 
how agree to demsoalate violence collectively. Public-Interest advocates appointed 
to the boards of the networks might help. A sense of personal responsibility on 
the part of the network chiefs would be better. All elst' falling, the nation will 
commit the ultimate violence upon itself by the act of censorship. 
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Views on Television Violence 
(By Thomas A. Shine) 

Early one morning toward the end of last summer, I sat in the Senate galleries 
passively watching the comings nml goings of a handful of Senators and the 
young pages assigned to assist them. Shortly after the nearly empty chamber 
where this country's deliberative body lives its official life was gaveled to order, 
Senator Robert Byrd,". Democratic whip rose to read a statement into the Con* 
gressional record. The Senator’s pronouncement praised the Columbia Broad* 
casting System (CBS), for programming the highly acclaimed cultural expert* 
once, “The Six Wives of Henry the VIII.” Senator Byrd described the program 
as one of the finest moments in television and hastily began to use the rather 
mild ratings success of this venture os proof that solid, non*violent, quality pro* 
duotlons could survive in a multimillion doltar videoland of glamourised violence. 
Pointing a finger of judgement ut certain shows like the one which stars a police- 
man in a wheelchair, lie warned that the networks were failing in their obligation 
to safeguard the American people against increasing violence inspired and pro* 
moted by television programming. 

Senator Ry’.d's statement, though it can be praised for its sincere attack on 
the glorious portrayal of violence on television, it cannot be so highly praised 
for its accuracy of Insight in spelling out the basic reason why violence reigns 
on network television. Though CBS was probably pleased with the Senator’s 
accolade there is some doubt that "The Six Wives of Henry the VIII” was really 
the success in the numbers game that CBS for its own advertising purposes, or 
Senator Byrd for other reasons, made it out to be. The audience for this type of 
production was sufficiently large to classify it at least worth the effort, but other 
seasonal factors figured more in the numbers, than any burning desire of the 
American public to taste a cultural event in their own living rooms. 

(1) CBS had scheduled, very wisely, "The Six Wives of Henry the VIII’’ im- 
mediately following the Sonny and Cher Comedy Hour. With a lead-in like that 
smash hit summer replacement, "The Six Wives of Henry the VIII” was assured 
a healthy share of that audience, many of whom according to researchers would 
remain comfortable in their chairs snacking, too apathetic to put aside their food 
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and get up to change the channel. Networks plan their yearly schedules very 
shrewdly on the tea<Mn principle hoping to initially captivate an audience, aud 
then keep it all night long. . • ' ' 

(2) The other two networks, ABO, end NBC were both showing eumtner 
reruns of such block busters as “Bonania," “The Bold Ones,* and the "ABO 
Sunday Night Movie." Reruns always show a measurable decline In audience 
pull and so one has to suspect that many watched CBS's presentation simply to 
escape the endless reruns. "The Six Wives of Henry the VIII" was the only 
first run show oh network television in that time slot on Snnday flight, a' 

(8) 'The Six Wives of Henry the VHX" was only a six week program. The 
real test for a program of this nature would have been a 24 week run against 
first run shows In the Bonahsa, or Mime series. Given those Circumstances It 
would have been suicidal for a betting man to put his money on "The Six Wives 
of Henry the VIII." '■ / ' ' ........ Jt , k 

(4) "The Six Wives of Henry the VIII" ir the final analysis Was a Violent 
program. The difference between the beheading and various other physical and 
mental cruelties suffered by Henry's six wives and a murdfer scene In "Hawaii 
{1*0'' was the rather subtle ana mostly symbolic portrayal, of the violence in the 
BBC Production, os contrasted with the terribly vivid, gthflO displays ori Ameri- 
can television. Regardless of how you view It, It Is 1 still violence, and the. problem 
of violence on television IS still unsolved. ' . ... . 

This Is not to suggest that die presentation of "The Six Wives of Henry VIII" 
wu < of no consequence or value to the American television Viewer usunlly, sub- 
jected to programming lacking imagination, quality, and substance. lt Is, though, 
nn attempt to be realistic In judging the feasibility of presenting such pro- 
gramming from a monetary and ratings viewpoint atid the mild suggestion that 
Am means when given the choice between a first Cun police series and "The 
Six Wives of Henry the VIII" will watch the violent detective program; 

If we are to take Marshall McLuhan, one of the foremost experts on the 
media, seriously when he says that television unlike the, movies, print, and 
radio Is a media which completely envelops the person, engaging him actively 
in connecting the dots and lines of the television screen to make a picture com- 
plete, sensible and live, then we must also take very seriously the viewers active 
participation in completing the Image of violence broadcast on television. Though 
Mr. McLulian may be exaggerating his point when stressing how totally in- 
volved the television viewer Is, many other professionals Including some psycholo- 
gists have produced studies, that document television's, affect on the viewer. 
Of course much more accurate studies will be possible with the present genera- 
tion who are growing up from playpen to adulthood in the company of the 
electronic box. Nevertheless we can not wait for those studies, still some years off. 

However, like so many other problems our government has decided to tackle 
this problem by attempting to regulate and abolish the flow of violence over the 
airways in much the same way that they have sought to regulate, and abolish 
crime, regulate and abolish poverty, regulate and abolish war. Instead of pur- 
suing a plan devised to lilt at the root base of violence, the government has and 
is now continuing to consider only plans to regulate the ainoupt and nature of 
violence programmed each day into millions of homes around tlie country. Back- 
ing up the control is the ever- watchful FCC, hanging over the heads of broad- 
casters license renewals and official broadcast sanction. It fits perfectly with the 
pattern established to handle a riot once It has broken out Into full scale warfare, 
while stubbornly refusing to attempt to eliminate the causes of the riot in the 
first place. The government is In essence not as concerned with stopping violence 
as they are with censoring the portrayal of violence, America's day to day life, 
on television. 

Much like those Involved In the cinema, plays, and great literary works of a 
nation, those Involved In television, though the others mentioned might find the 
suggestion repugnant, are in their own crude way reflecting the country’s life- 
style, and civilization. This Is precisely where the problem of violent* comes In. 
The united States was founded In a style of fast moving violence, and continues 



to operate In a masochism of bombings, murders, rapes, thefts and almost every 
conceivable perversion Imaginable. It should come as no surprise that the tele- 
vision screens portray violence, when violence has always been and still Is the 
basic American way, our civilization. The United States Government has always 
spent so much more money on defense and Instruments of war, than on education 
and the arts. The United States Government 1ms always promoted the military 
Image of violence ns a sign of manliness, and lias always legalized certain forms 
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of violence especially those used by law enforcement agencies. In movies, books, 
and television violence has been inspired directly by the lawfully condoned violent 
lifestyle of America. 1 personally find it difficult for any Senator to be aghast at 
a grade scene on "Hawaii 6*0" when the real-life counterpart use violence that 
makes "Hawaii 5-0" seem mild. The government has no problem, sanctioning 
Kent State's bloody trouble, but for some reason worries about far lesB violeu* 
scenes on television. ...... 

From a child's earliest experiences of life as an American, he is spanked, 
slapped* and disciplined with rulers and sticks, in effect taught right and wrong 
with violence the most common method used, and then to the classroom years 
later where the emphasis is on the righteous use of violence which is another 
way of saying American Violence, and finally to the day when as an adult, he is 
now so completely saturated with certain types of legally , sanctioned violence, 
that one result is n person wlio enjoys Immensely, violence as entertainment. 
The other result is a corporation or corporations that satisfy that desire for 
violent entertainment, namely television and radio networks, publishing houses 
and dim studios. In essence it is unfair to expect television networks or the 
American Public for that matter, to accept with open arms, non-violent program- 
ming when their government with considerably more money and power Is beg- 
ging them to accept the exact opposite. 

A professor In Communication Arts, who was one of my instructors at the 
University of Notre Dame once suggested that network television program vio- 
lence in such a way that it would show vividly the sufferings caused to the 
victims, the real horror and nature of violence. His reasoning was that such 
accurate realism would he repugnant to the average television viewer, and 
would cause him to rise up and rebel against such programming much In the 
same way young people have demonstrated against the Vietnam war. Whether 
his suggestion would ever work is doubtful, but it certainly could never work as 
long as the American Government persists by its actions and rhetoric to pro- 
mote violence. Merely opening "Gunsmoke" with Matt Dlllion riding a horse 
instead of killing an outlaw in a draw, is an ineffective, meaningless, and phony 
method of solving the problem of violence on television. The American approach 
to life, the government attitude of confrontations, power and might through 
force has to change. Non-Violence must be promoted as seriously and actively as 
the present military Image is today. The basic attitude both in action and rhetoric 
must be one of non-violent solutions to problems. Though this bit of Idealism 
would probably never succeed entirely, or even significantly alter onr way of 
life, it would be a giant step for mankind in the right direction. One result 
might be the gradual decrease of violence on network television. 

March 20, 1972. 

Hon. Elliot Lee Rioiiardbon, 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Secretary : Mr. Nicholas Zapple, of our Committee staff, at our di- 
rection, had been In contact with Mr. Merlin K. DuVal's office, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, regarding the recent hearings being held by the Committee oh the Sur- 
geon General’s report, "Television and Growing Up: The Impact of Televised 
Violence." 

As you know, just as critical as the answer the Report gave the question of 
televised violence and its impact on children is the need for action to implement 
its findings. As was stated during the hearings, failure to act ts an acquiescence 
in the continuation of the present level of television violence entering American 
homes. 

Your Department Is, of course, the principal agency of Government responsible 
for the physical and mental health of our citizens. We are, therefore, requesting 
that your Department proceed In consultation with the Federal Communications 
Commission to develop a measurement for violence on television so that a report 
can be submitted annually to this Committee on the level of violence entering 
American homes. 
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For your information, a copy of the statement made at tho recent hearings 
that appears on page 549 on this subject is enclosed. While much needs to be 
done by all concerned in view of the Advisory Committee's and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's findings we beUeve this Is one immediate step that is clearly necessary. 
Sincerely yours t 

Warren G. Maonubon. 

Chaton***, Senate Commerce Committee, 

John 0. Pastors, 

, Chatman, Subcommittee on tiommuntoottone, 
[Enclosure] 

Tun Secretary or Health, Education, and Weltarb, 

Washington, D.O., Mail 18, 1978. 

Hon. John 0. Fastore, 

Chairman, Sutoommitiee on Communications, Committee on Commerce, U.S, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Pastors: Thank you for your letter of March 29 signed also 
by Senator Warren G. Magnusor regarding the need to follow up the Surgeon 
General's report, "Television and Growing Up: The Impact of Televised Vio- 
lence," by the development of measures which can be utilised in monitoring the 

The National Institute of Mental Health has already awarded a two-year 
research grant, amounting to $100,000 in direct costs, to Dr. George Geruner 
at the Annenberg School of Communication, University of Pennsylvania, to 
develop Indicators of trends in prime-time television dramatic content and of 
their effects. In particular, NIMH staff and the scientific Consultants who 
reviewed Dr. Gerbner's research plans requested him to devote special atten- 
tion ^ developing? a methodology that will allow a meaningful assessment of 
not only the level of violence in TV but its context and meaning to the viewer. 
This work is essential to larger efforts to monitor TV violence regularly in a 
meaningful way useful to those responsible for planning, social policy. 

Staff of the NIMH are presently actively involved In discussing with experts 
in the field both theoretical and methodological issues la developing indices of 
the meaning and effects of TV programming. On June 2, following discussion on 
overall program thrust, the Institute has scheduled an Intensive workshop to 
address these specific issues and to lay out directions for further NIMH efforts 
in thiB area. Very frankly, an assessment of the "state of the art" is required 
before developing a “violence index" of the scope you have suggested. Staff from 
NiMH extra- and intramural research programs, a Federal Communications 
Commission representative, investigators in this field, and representatives from 
Foundations Involved in this area of research will take part. By June 80, we 
will be able to provide you with our best judgment on the feasibility of develop- 
ing such an index. 

I am asking the Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission to 
designate a representative to work with this Department In this planning. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 

Elliot L. Biohardson, Secretary. 



March 20, 1072. 

Hon. Dean Buroh, 

Chairman, Federal Communications Commission, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairman Burch : Your recent testimony before the Committee on the 
Surgeon General’s Report reflected your often expressed concern about children’s 
television. We would hope that everyone having special responsibility in this 
area 1 b sufficiently impressed by the Surgeon General’s unequivocal statement 
about the causal connection between televised violence and anti-social behavior 
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to act expeditiously and effectively. A* be said, failure to aot la an acquiescence 
in the continuation of the preient level of televined violence entering American 
homed . • • 

We have respectfully reguested the Secretary of Health,' Education and Wel« 
fare to confer with the Federal Communication*) Commission and Jointly develop 
a measurement for violence on television so that the Secretary may report am 
nually to this Committee on the level of televised violence entering American 
homes. Enclosed is a copy of the statement that appeared on page 640 of the 
transcript from the recent nearing on this subject' matter. 

The Committee was encouraged by your statement that the Commission in* 
tends to "create a climate for the responsible, cooperative effort that clearly is 
called for," and will be following the Commission's, activity closely. 

Sincerely yours, 



excerpt from the transcript of the recent Communications Subcommittee hearings 
on televised violence. 

As you know, I fully share your view as to the high importance of this matter 
and intend to use every resource of my office to encourage gen uine progress in two 
complementary directions: less gratuitous violence and more variety in tl ie pro*' 
gramming directed by the broadcast media to young viewers. The Surgeon Gen* 
eral s report and the Subcommittee hearings weremajo? milestones along the way. 

l am directing my own staff to take the lead in exploring With the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Surgeon General the parameters of de- 
veloping such a "measurement for violence" as you propose, and to identify the 
resources we will need to undertake bo complex a job. For my own part, I want 
simply to repeat what I said at the hearings: that the cooperation Of all the 
industries involved will be crucial to our success. 

We will, of course, keep you informed on a continuing basis as we come to grips 
with this new mandate for action. 

With warmest personal regards. 



Wabbbn G. Magnuson, 
Chairman, Senate commerce Committed 
John 0. Pabtobh, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Communications, 



John 0. Pabtom, 



{Enclosure] 




Federal Communications Commission, 

Omen ot the Chairman, 
Washington » D.C., April 9 t U 
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Dbab Mb. Ohaibman : Thank you for your letter of March 29 and the enclosed 



Sincerely, 




Dean Botch, Chairman, 
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